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THE MUSICAL COURIER 











Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 


Tesacure oF Samra, Pus Porm or Lamperti THe 
(Ten years in » Californie.) 

“Being in ful! possession of my method of ang 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”"— 
Faancesco LAMPERTI. 

Studios | 1103-4 Carnegie Hall, New York 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Camwecie Hatt, New York 
2634 Columbus 


Church, 


Telephone 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
Courses in Public and - Private™ 
Special coaching for church trials. 
i¢ Hall. 
erts Place 


Rae Singing, 
hy. Normal 
School Music. 4 
New York School, 1202 Carne 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Le 


MADAM JOSEFA MIDDECKE, 


VOICE CULTURE— 
PERFECT TONE 
Only students who wish 
sired 204 and 206 West 8:st St., 


PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
8e3 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. — 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
RARITONE 
Culture—Art of Sineing. 


Studio, Carnegie 
Fifth Ave New § ‘Rochelle, 


PRODUCTION. 
o study seriously de- 
New York 


Voice 


Mai! addr ess Bw. .¥5 


WAL TER HENRY HALL, 

Organist and choirmaster, St. James’ Church, 
New York: conductor, Brooklyn Oratorio Society; 
extension lecturer on Church Music, Columbia 
University 430 Ww est 116th St., » New York City. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Van Dyck Studios, Eighth Ave. and s6th St 
"Phone, s94 Columbus 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach for 
professional and advanced singers. 3 
Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., City. 
Phone 2193-J) Morningside 
FRANK J. BENEDICT, 
VOICE CULTURE, 


3 Carnegie Hall. : 
How Beautiful Volens Are Made, 1ec; Musical Pos- 
sibilities of the Average Voice, 20c; Prospectus, Toc, 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
1013 Carnegie Hall 
1350 Columbus. 





Telep hone, 


VIRGIL GORDON, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


West Eighty-sixth Street Studios. 
s7 West 86th Street, near Broadway, New York. 
ta. 6910 Riverside. Prospectus on Application. 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA 
Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 
The Evelyn, 10:1 W. 78th St., New York City. 
Telephone: 7048 ‘Sebuyler, 


MOSS, 


Phone 3552 River. 


MARY HISSEM DE 
SOPRANO. 
106 W 


goth St 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
1g: W. zoth St Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 


MARTHA B. GERMAN, 
HAND SPECIALIST 
For Pianists, Violinists, etc. 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Phone Columbus 1350 


MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 7sth St. 
’P hone, 1302 nox. 





Studio ga-3. 


HATTIE 
TEACHER OF 
1730 Broadway, 


CLAPPER MORRIS, _ 
SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
Cor, ssth St. 

4117 Columbus. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ryan Building,.Room 111. 
No. 140 West gad St., 


Telephone, 


New Y ork. 


HENRIET TA A. CAMMEYER, 
Formerly assistant to Dr. Wm. Mason. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION—MUSICALES 


roy E. 2gth St. Steinway Hall. 
Phone 2560 Mad. Sq. 


JES SS \MINE HARRISON- IRVINE, 


Pianist—Acx 
Instruction- 


sanist 
Coaching 
I phone, 13 


ie Hall, 
ew York 


364 Carne 


» Columbus. 


SEELEY, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE- 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 


Studio, 7 W. 4ad St. 'Phone 4526 Bryant. 
idence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Fate ante Temont. 





MARY WAGNER GILBERT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 


Leschetizky Method. Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka. 
Studio, 826 Carnegie Hall. 





SIGHT READING 


For Instrumentalists. 


TROTIN 


Vocalists and 
MME. C 

"Phone 5410 River. 

Send for Pamphlet 


GRAND Consuava Tory oF Music, 


professionals. 


Carnegie Hall 
Studio Bos. 





Special course of teachers and 


Degrees granted. Thorough course for beginners 
Dr. E. Eberhard, Pres’t, 57 W. 93d St. New 
York. ‘Phone, 2147 River (Thirty-sixth Year ) 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 
AGNES KIMBALL, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio. Concert. Recital 
609 W. 177th St., New York Phone 5798 Audubon 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


“4 TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Tue Art oF SINGING 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
ecaeatusas 3747 Madison Square. 
Mr. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 


Artistic Singing, Per- 
English, German, 
Residence-Studio, 
New York City. 


Voice Culture, Style and 
fect Tone, Perfect Viction in 
French and Italian. 

No. 43 East 21st St., 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 


Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECI ALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
juard of Regents.) 
Emit Rey, Director. 
PIANO, ORGAN, VIOLIN, CELLO. 
AND COMPOSITION. 
305 East 86th St. 


(Chartered by 


SINGING, 
THEORY 
Grand bce School, 





Mrs. WM. S. NELSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ann ACCOMPANIST. 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Mon. and Thurs.; 





Bo Main St., East Orange, N. J., Wed.; 1425 
Sreatwar, New York, Tues. aud Fri.; 6 Oakwood 
Court, range, N. j. 
OTTO W. WITTEMANN, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
824 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Tel., 


1350 Columbus. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 

Voice Culture, Art of Singing, Sight Reading, 
Coaching for Opera, Church and Concert. Ameri- 
can representative of Leonard's Illustrated Musical 
Journal, Berlin. Studio, 51 East soth St. Resi- 
dence, 50 Morningside Ave., West. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 
55 West asth St., New York. 

“1 can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singin, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”"—Manugt Garcia. 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR. 


Concerts—Oratorios—Recitals, 
801-802 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
*Phone, 976 Columbus. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory. 
Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel- 
phia. Residence Studio, 535 Wash’n Ave., Bklyn. 





Studios: 





EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


Concerts. PIANIST. 
Conductor, choral clubs. 


Instruction. 
1204 Carnegie Hall 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St., New York. 





W. FRANCIS PARSONS, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 


Vocal Instruction. 
126 West t_7oth n St. _Phone, _3009 Columbus. 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn. 
133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Hote! Colonia, 535 W. 112th St., New Yerk 
(near Broadway). 


Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO. 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing. Concert and 
Oratorio. Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet, 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th Sa 








Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescwerizky Mstmop. 


New York City. 


Studio: 
EDWIN GRASSE, 


VIOLINIST. 


Manager H. Goprrey Turner. 
1402 Broadway. Studio, 161 East 176th Street. 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
ml -852 ay Hall, New York. 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 
TENOR—COMPOSER. 
Composer of “Serenade, ” “The Raindrop,” “The 
Bi Song.” 


rd,” “Youth,” “Mother’s Cradle 
th St 


Carnegie Hall, 








W. 47 
Bryant. 


Hotel Flanders, 133 
*Phone, 3021 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
ACCOMPANIST. 

Branch Office, “Musical Courier.” 


954 Eighth Ave., near 6th St. 
hone, 3555 Columbus 


SIEGMUND GROSSKOPF, 
SoLo VIOLINIST AND Instavcron. 
ELISE GROSSKOPF, 
Soprano—Vocat INSTRUCTION. 
1204 Carnegie Hall, New Yerk 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


SPECIALTY. Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers. 
46 E. Indiana Street, Th 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 
Geraldine Morgan, Director. 


Orchestral and ’Cello Department, Paul Morgan, 
914 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 

BARITONE. 
Teacher of Singing. Lectures and Recitals. 
O44 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 543¢e Plaza. 

















JORGE é BENITEZ, 
BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
165 West 7ist St., New York. 

Indorsement by teacher: “Jorge Benitez I con- 

sider eminently suited to impart the art of singing 

in all its branches. Any student who ——— y 

works with him will find A apeew ors there oe 

ILIO pve 





ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Teacher of Singing and Lyric Diction. 
*Phone, 5757 Columbus. 91s Carnegie Hall. 


WALTER S. YOUNG, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
801-802 Compas Hall, 





New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall 423 E. 140th St. 


MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
VOICE CULTURE. * 
Repertoire and Diction. 
434 Fifth Ave. Tel. 6495 Murray M&i 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO ANP 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 

denw 


Complete musical education given to stu 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. ANTOINETTE WARD, 
PIANO—HARMONY. 
Readings with Piano Accompaniments. 
Van Dyck Studios, 56th St. & 8th Ave., New Yerk 
Tel. s94 Col. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 
School for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing, 
Accompanying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods for Teachers 
246 West r2ist St., 





New Yerk 


Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New Yuck 








THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASOWN 


SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
359 Degraw St., Brooklyn. 





Branch 330 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Studios Steinway Hall, Room 16, New York 
98 Maple Ave., Morristown, N. J. 
Tel Call, 4207 J Main. 
VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERY. 
1186 Madison Ave. 
*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vIoLinist. 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successful 
concertizing and teaching, will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. Address: 

889 St. Nicholas Ave., oe phone, 3050 Audubos, 
Mondays and ae 10 So. 18th St., Phila 


THE VON ENDE VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
58 West goth St., New York. 

Violin, Anton Witek, the famous violinist; Her- 

wegh von Ende, J. Frank Rice. Piano, Vita 

Witek, Albert Ross Parsons, Antoinette "Ward. 

Singing, Adrienne Remenyi, Jacob Massell. 


FIDELLA DARIO, 

VOICE TEACHER, CHORAL DIRECTOR 
Applicants received Wed. 3 to 4; Thursday 1 to a. 
AND COMPOSER. 

Phone, 1350 Columbus. 


MARGUERITE HALL, 








303 Carnegie Hall. 





CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. Vocal Instructier 
tor W. 78th St. Phone 7048 Schuyler. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 


808 Carnegie Hall. 
Summer AdArens: Care of Direction Artistique de 
Kursaal d’Ostende, Belgique. 


ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 








AMY GRANT, 
a By West ssth St., New York, 
DINGS WITH MUSIC 


“Electra,” a Pelleas and bape gy 2 “Salome,” 
“Enoch Arden,” een etc. Instruction. 
. 714 Plaza. 


id Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 


Mr. anp Mrs. LOUIS SAJOUS, 
TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


The Natural Method of Tone Production a 
on the Scientific Laws of Vocal Physiolo; 
Studio, 2 West 16th St., New York 








DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
81e Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 
course of school music. Vocal Instruction— 





CARL FIQUE, _ Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 Dekalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 


ELINOR COMSTOCK, 


(pupil of Theodore Leschetizky) announces the 
opening of a Resident Piano School for Girls in 








Choral Direction. _ i New. York City. For catalogue, apply to 

Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way Miss EL1nor Comstock, 749 Madison Ave. 

Miss EMMA THURSBY, Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
SOPRANO. PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
"Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 


—Leschetizky Method— 
Limited —- of resident pupils received. 
38 East 6oth S ’Phone, 6109 Plaza 





BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP. 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS 


New York. 
*Phone, 8833 Riverside 


The Wollaston, 231 West 96th St., 
(Subway express station.) 





ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals—Instruction. 
864 Carnegie Hall, 





Phone, 130 Columbus. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerte—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 503 Huntington Chambers, Boste: 


ALBERTA LAUER, 
PROFESSIONAL ACCOMPANIST. 
Recommended by Jonas and Teichmiiller. 
78 West o4th St. "Phone 3274 River. 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
Management, Rewyer, Holes Bureau, 
1425 5 B’way, N. Y. City. 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
7o1 Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 


CARLOS N. SANCHEZ, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio, 2 West 16th St., New York. 
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‘ork. 
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” _E, 8. BROWN, Concert Direction 





THE MUSICAL COURIER 











LOIS FOX 


SOPRANO 
42 W. 39th St, 8. 1 


DALLMEYER RUSSELL 


PIANIST 
914 Ivy Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RUTH DUDLEY 


Concert Pianist 
123 Joralemon Street Brooklyo N.Y. 


THE STERNBERG 


HOOL OF MUSIC, In 
Full See 10 South 18th St., * philadelphia. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Plerce Building - > 














CARRIE | HIRSC HMAN 


23 West Pm ne Now York 
Phone, 1936 W. Harlem. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Gisegetnt “Oratorion, Recitals 
328 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Weigbtmen DebGeg__-_ Pblageiphie, 











Ww tman 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist aad Choirmaster Brick jae Church, Conductor 
Mondelssohe Glee Club 412 FIFTH AVERUE, BEW YORK CITY 


Ellis Clark Hammann 


PIANIST 




















LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
HOTEL ENDICOTT Sist ST. and COLUMBUS AVE.. HEW TORK 


WYCOFF == 





FRANZ KOHLER 
VIOLINIST 
MGT. F. W. RUDY 
Highland & Center Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa 
ANNE GRIFFITHS 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
5538 Elisworth Aveaue . Pittsburgh, Pa 


Bissell Conservatory of Music, Inc. 


MARIE SPRAGUE, Direct: ess 
Bissell Bik., 7th Avec. and Smithfield St. Pittsburg 


LUCE SOPrRAnNno 
MILLER == 
Sixth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pe 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church, 


22d and Walnut Sts. Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


S | cova CASTELLANO 


Maestro di Canto 
IMPOBTAZIONE , REPERTORIO, PERFEZIONAMENTO 


VIA VINCENZO MONTI 49, MILANO 














Boston | 1524 Chestant Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MARGUERITE MOORE, 
VIOLINIST. R : Mi OTLEY: A 
833 Madison Ave., New York. N 
¢ Soloist St. Patrick's 
4 4 Concert Planist s ttl tia, cr vat 49th Street 
Nv INSTRUCTION 
+ 255 West 97th St. 
Fay & Phose, 3430 River 





MAUD MORGAN 


Tel. 2267 Stuyvesant sr) Spe et Place, New York 


ae m | LD tert 


KIMBALL WALL 3 aed, wie. ave CHICAGO 





Z=PAZPD4 


TENOR 
CONCERT, 
RECITAL, 
ORATORIO, 
INSTRUCTION 


The Metaphysics of Singing 
Management: Sawyer Musical Bureau, 1425 Broadway, &. Y. City 


mR. DE LA MARCI 


Voice Culture Specialist 


i CLINTON APARTMENTS 
=) 253 West 424 Street, New York 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 


Coneert Direction M. B. Hanson 
437 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 










CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musicai Club. Mendel 


Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 


Soloist with New York FuiResments 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

STUDIO: Steinway ih 
Address: 144 East 180th St., New York City 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON-~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soleist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


Mosagement : WALTER ©. ANDERSON, 5 West 38th 8t., Hew Tort 
"Phone, 349 Murray Hill 











E SOPRANO 
D ADDRESS 

T 2814 Breadway, New York 
H Telephone, 1630 Riverside 





WM. EE BANE! cust 


GONCERTS, RE RECITALS, _MUSICALES 


NEW YORK 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY ‘sass satus: 


A school of quality with noted specialists as instructors 








PRISCILLA CARVER 





PIANIST, ENSEMBLE 
PLAYER and TEACHER 
256 Costral Ave., Highiand Park, il. 
Phone Highland Park 1044 





ANTON FOERSTE 


PIANIST 
1024 Lawrence Ave. 
Chieago, ill. 





CARL BRUCHHAUSEN : rPIA CNIS T 


STUDIO: 51 East 59th Street, New York 


EDWARD STRONG 








Musiestes 
Telephone, 1946 Plaza 


TENOR 


7 = 92d Street 
EW YORK 
Tetatlane, 1464 River 








/ FRANGES 
HEWITT 


| WHITNEY Opera Co.,London 
Season 1911-1912 


MARGARET KE WES 


CONTRALTO 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
Menagement: THE QUINLAN INTERMATIONAL MUSICAL AGERCT 
Svecessors te the Welfseha Burses 


3 West 34th Street, . New York 
Personal Address, 2469 Breadway ‘Phone, 4848 River 











Vis 3 A CEE 


The SAWYER. MUSICAL BUREAU 


suciaes KNODLE 


MUSIC STUDIO 
1523 Chestnat Street Phi_adelphia, Pa. 


LUTHER CONRADI 


PIANO 
2032 Chestnut Street - «+ «+ 





Philedeiphia 


LUCIEN 
| SCHMIT 


| Young Virtuese Cellist 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


ADORESS: 


204 East Gath Street. Gow Tork 


- -‘VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN POUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via det Conti 3 7. /P2 de 


Cranberry Piano Schoo 


GEORGE FOLSOM yncigrene 1 Sinortee 
Practical [rduine Conress 
THE PAELTEN Parteg 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY :: Ye : OF 3 MUSIC 


| . 1907 
HEINRICH ‘VON ON STEIN, President 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


URMSBY 


For Dates and Terms Address 


















Ge-cor 
OZPRVCe 








HAENSEL & JONES 
t Bast 424 Street. New York 





COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 


VICTOR HEINZE, President 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar 


Fall Term now in progress. Students may register at any time. 
Address Registrar, 9th Ploor, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, New Phone Nos. 4868 and me aaee am 


MARGUERITE VON SCHEBEN Bramati, Sopran 





~ MURPH 





i ADK! 


_ TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL 











TENOR 
(St. Bartheteomew's ) 
WALTER &. ANDERSON, Mer. 
5 W. 38th St., New York 

BARITONE 
Mesagencst ; LOUDON G. CHARLTON 
CARNEGIB HALL 
Persona! Address: 34 West 44th Street 











VIGTOR HARRIS”: ===" 





Master School for vee ae A MICHA LEK 


Violin School he ta = 


to any a oe institution 
TINK 


at 


stron, ee of the fact that our 
; vou hoy mailed 
Rie't ie Seen CHICAGO. 





GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFER === == 





SOPRANO, 
Chicago, in. 








anrarzo 


KITCHEL 


TENOR 
aa ji. F West Sist St. 
9984 Schuyler 


wet WAENSEL & JONES 
1 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 





MARX E. OBERNDORFER === 





Wiuw DOENGES pen gy 


Phone, 4668 Columbus 





Education from 20th Season 
” rary . Results 
Send tor Booklet Unsurpassed 


Piano School and Conservatory 
Mre. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


School Removed te 42 West 76th Street, New York 





ff 


SWEE 





Teacher of —T SS aoe Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft Y.; Geo. Dixon, Toronto; 
Shannah Gane. Katherine Bloodgood, Flor- 
ence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jean- 
nette Fernandez, Edith Miller 

Special Oneratic Training ‘Including Action) 





BENEDICT: 


Soloist, St. Bartholomew's Church 
MANAGEMENT 
WALTER RB. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th Street New York 
"Phone 349 Murray Hill 





ZOmr| FA>md 


RICE 


TENOR 





"Has sung to millions of 
people 
MANAGEMENT 
THE SAW YER MUSICAL BUREAU 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


CONTRALTO 





OPERA SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 
Grand Opera Roles and Stage Technic 
In English, French, Italian, German 


SiG. F. TANARS rea. sororen Opera Co. 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, os 


Director, Room $34 Carnegic Hall, New York 


all Beutpped Stags tor Pupiis 








4 THE MUSICAL 


COURIER 














OGitR 


chert O- 


pianos & 


The Oldest in America 
The Best in the World. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1823. BOSTON, MASS. 























Notice the elastic action 
of the Conover Piano. 
See what fine control you 
have in obtaining “‘tone 
color” and in rendering 
heavy climaxes. 


Send for Catalog 


Manufacturers 


[iucaga 























THEH. P. Nelson Piano 





The Highest Quality 
for the Money 





THE H. P. NELSON COMPANY 


CHICAGO 











Strith & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT 
Fast 140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK 








One of the three 
Great Pianos 


GVERET! of the World 


THE eer —_ COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners of 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 

















TERLING Pianos 


High Standard of Construction 
DERBY, CONN. 


CONCERTMEBISTER with the CHICAGO GRAND 

r OPERA COMPANY, for many years CONCERT 
MEISTER with the THOMAS ORCHESTRA, 
will accept violin pupils poremes ts 15th May in WAIDHOFEN AN DER THAYA, NEAR VIPNNA, 


Address: LEOPOLD KRAMER, Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, Pa., or WILHELM 
KRAMER, Ket Weinberge bei Prag, Pstroska 3. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, 304 5S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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JENAER ST., 21 t 
Bertin, W., February 1git.J§ 
This has been a violinists’ week, no less than ten of 
them having been heard within the past few days, and 
among these ten were Fritz Kreisler, Carl Flesch, Bronis- 
law Hubermann, Alfred Wittenberg, George Enesco and 
Issay Mitnitzky, These ten manipulators of the bow by 
no means exhaust what the strings had to offer during 
the week, for there were several important chamber mu 
sic concerts, as those of the Sevcik and Willy Hess Quar- 
tets. A new trio also made its debut; this was in Bech 
stein Hall on Tuesday evening, when Fritz Lindemann, 
1 | 


the pianist, whose work is w known through his long 


association with Lilli Lehmann as accompanist; Jan Ges 


terkamp, concertmaster of the Philharmonic Orchestra 














CARL FLESCH AND ARTHUR SCHNABEL, 


Whose ensemble playing has aroused great interest in Berlit 


and Hermann Beyer-Hané, cellist, formerly of the Phil- 


armonic Orchestra, joined forces. Bayer-Hané is known 
in New York, where he was a member of the Kaltenborn 
Quartet some years ago. Each of these three artists is 
an excellent musician, and each manipulates his instru- 
ment in a masterly manner, so that the result of their 
union is ensemble playing of a high order Their pro- 
gram was made up of trios by Brahms, Beethoven ‘and 
Dvorak, 
| a 

A great success was scored by Fritz Kreisler, who ap 
peared in recital in Bliithner Hall on Thursday evening 
with the assistance of Erich J. Wolff at the piano. Kreis- 
icr’s popularity is ever increasing in Berlin, as the large 
audience demonstrated, The great violinist’s concert was 
of special interest, not only because he was in magnificent 
form and played in a_ spirited and wonderful fashion 
throughout the evening, but also because he was heard in 
in unhackneyed program lhe Brahms and Beethoven 
concertos have been so done to death this winter that the 
mere mention of them is enough to keep the critics away 
from a concert. Kreisler’s program was made up largely 
of old and little known works for the violin, as the Bach 
EK minor suite with piano accompaniment; a prelude and 
allegro by G, Pugnani; an andantino by Padre Martini; 
a scherzo by K. von Dittersdorf; “Chansons Louis XIII 
et Pavane” by Louis Couperin; “Sicilienne et Rigaufdon” 


by Fr. Francoeur; variations by Tartini; a larghetto by 


Weber; a rondo by Mozart, and two old Viennese 


altzes, “Liebeslied” and “Liebesfreud”; his last group of 


pieces consisted of three charming compositions from his 
own pen, entitled “Romance,” “Caprice Viennois” and 
“Tambourin Chinois,” and the twenty-fourth Paganini 
caprice. The “Caprice Viennois” is a very grateful and 
taking composition; it is a real bit of legitimate writing 
for the violin and gives the soloist an opportunity to shine 
in double stop playing. Kreisler has changed the Paga- 
nini caprice to suit his own individuality, and he closed 
very effectively with arpeggios and trills in harmonics. 
He also has added his own touches to most of the pieces 
Thoroughly delightful are the two 
old Vienna dance pieces, both of which were insistently 


by the old masters 


redemanded by the public. The second one, called 
“Liebesfreud,” is a wonderful old waltz, in which vigor- 
ous rhythms and languishing, dreamy themes alternate 
Kreisler was in exceptionally fine form throughout the 
entire program, and his playing was full of life and vigor 
and thoroughly inspiring In several muted numbers his 
tone was remarkably tender and wooing, and contrasted 
admirably with his forceful accents and grand sweep of 
the bow where there was strong rhythmic action. The 
violinist’s success was immense, and the audience called 
him out innumerable times at the close of the program. 
He responded with several encores 
nRre 

The Brahms violin concerto as interpreted by Carl 
Flesch at the Singakademie on Friday evening took on a 
new lease of life. During the last three years this great 
work has been so often mutilated by mediocrities that it 
was a joy to hear it again in a really great and command- 
ing rendition In the first place, Flesch’s technical mas- 
tery of the violin is so superior that the contrary difficul- 
ties and rugged lines of this anti-violinistic composition 


nean nothing to him He passes over them with th 
greatest nonchalance, and not only because of his super 
lative technic, but also by reason of his enormous, pene 
trating toiie, he brings out every complicated passage with 
the greatest distinctness; every note is there, and every 
note is in perfect’tune, Even from a_ purely technical 
standpoint Flesch’s performance of the Brabms last even 
ing was a remarkable feat of violin virtuosity What 
carried most weight were the intellectual uplift and big, 
f the work 
a violinist the ability to translate great. thoughts into great 


deeds, as #& the case with Flesch. 


comprehensive grasp 


Rarely do we see in 


He played Brahms in 
a way which made one feel that that was just the way the 
composer w< uld wish it to be played. Here perfect tech- 
nic, big, sonorous, rich tone, splendid musicianship, good 
taste and enthusiasm went hand in hand. and the result 
was a reading of this hackneyed concerto that will linger 
long in the memories of ail present. The great violinist 
received an ovation The Brahms was the clou of the 
Mozart A 


major concerto and the entire Bach D minor suite for 


evening, although Flesch’s renditions of th 
violin alone were also highly interesting Flesch has his 
own ideas of the chaconne—ideas that by no means coin 
cide with those of the violinists who still cling to th 
Joachim traditions Joachim was the first violinist t» 
popularize the chaconne, and it was but natural that an 
artist of his commanding personality should set up a tra 
dition which would for many years be accepted as th 
best one, but, after all, these things are only matters of 
individual opinion, since there ‘is not and cannot be an al 
solute criterion Flesch takes the last half of the work 
very much slower and broader than Joachim did or than 


uy other violinist of note does 


His interpretation of the 
chaconne was very original and striking 

Re 
Hubermann and Hans Hermann Wetzler 
joined forces at the Philharmonie on Monday evening. It 


Bronislaw 


was a Beethoven-Brahms program and the violinist was 
heard in the concertos by these masters and also in the 
Beethoven G major romance and some Brahms Hun- 
garian dances. Hubermann is just beginning to draw a 
paying audience in Berlin. His style of playing is verv 
different from that of Kreisler or Flesch. It is less virile 
and inclines more to the lyric. His tone is not large nor 
are his conceptions noteworthy in any way, but he is 
technically a very finished performer and he draws a 
sweet, warm tone and plays with great taste. 


a 


H. H. Wetzler, formerly of New York, and now of 
Riga, where he is conductor of the Opera and symphony 
‘oncerts, made a ‘splendid impression as a wielder of the 
Laton He not only followed the soloists admirably 


through the Beethoven and Brahms concertos, but he gave 

noble, big, broad and dignified reading of the most diffi- 
cult of all the Brahms symphonies—No. 4 in E minor, The 
Philharmonic Orchestra played under him with a great 
deal of plasticity and at the same time with a great deal of 
elan. Wetzler has developed enormously as a conductor 
since he left America and is now ripe for a big position. 
His beat is remarkably precise and firm, although there is 
nething pedantic and straight-laced about his readings; on 
the contrary, freedom and plasticity characterized his in 
terpretation of the symphony, notwithstanding his rhythmi 


exactness 


\lthough he had the score before him, Wetzler 


seemed to know the work from memory; he always gave 
each instrument its entree and lent his attention to each 
little detail of the score, not forgetting meanwhile the um 


pression as a whole. It was a performance of absorbing 


interest and earned hearty applause for the conductor 
RRR 

It is from year to year becoming more and more difficult 
for artists to draw paying audiences in this city. It could 
not be otherwise in a town where so much good, bad and 
indifferent music is heard. None but the very greatest can 
fili a hall here now; the violinists can be numbered on one 
hand and even then there will be a couple of fingers left 
ever. Henri Marteau occupies a prominent position here 
as a teacher of the Hochschule, but it seems that the public 
is losing interest in him as a soloist. He is giving this sea 
son six concerts with the Bliithner Orchestra and playing 
| 


no less than eighteen concertos. This is a herculean task 


and deserves recognition as a feat of memory alone; but 


of course the quality of the playing cannot be first-class 
when there is such a great quantity The first four of 
these concerts have been very poorly attended and the 
venture has resulted in a heavy financial loss for Marteau 
Two other violinists, who aré worthy of mention, are I. 
Mitnitzky, whose performances of the Paganini concerto 
and the Tartini “Devil's Trill,” as I am informed, wer¢ 
noteworthy for technical proficiency and warmth of ex- 
pression. This youthful Russian has remarkably good 
fiddle fingers and he manipulates the bow in a dashing 
manner. His young countrywoman, Betty Tennenbaum 
who was heard at the Singakademie on Saturday ening, 
is also a gifted soloist. I heard her several times on former 


| 


cecasions, when she 


made excellent Impressior wit e' 
spirited, temperamental interpretations. I am inform 
that she was excellent this time also. Impetuosity of pa 





\ RARE LISZT ENGRAVING 





sage work and passionate cantilena are her most note 
worthy attributes, and these atone for an occasiona tech 


nical inaccuracy. 


| an 
Dr. Otto Neitzel began the long schedule of Liszt cor 
certs which the musical world: will be called upon to hear 


during the year 1911. His second lecture-recital, which 
occurred in the Bechstein Hall Sunday noon, was devoted 
In his own inimitable manner Neitzel 


ed 


entirely to Liszt 

gave us an account of Liszt’s life and works that pro 

highly interesting. The prodigy period, the years in Paris 

the magic influence that Paganini’s playirig exerted upo 
; a 


the youth, his liaison with the Countess d’Agoult, the bril 


usi¢ nie 


liant virtuoso career, his work as a reformer of 1 
disciple of Richard Wagner, the years that he waas cot 
ductor of the Opera at Weimar, his union with the Princess 
Wittgenstein, his break with Weimar and his stay in Rome 
where he made a special study of church music, his returr 
to the “Musenstadt” in 1869, his great services as a peda 
vogue during the last years of his life—all thesé sahent 
features of Liszt's life were touched upon by Neitzel and 
in a highly entertaining manner. Then the lecturer out 
lined in brief Liszt's services to art as a composer. He said 
that one reason why Liszt did not turn out to be a creative 
force of the first rank was because he was too much of a 
cosmopolitan, which prevented his individuality as a com 
poser from developing to the full. He was a German zed 
! 


Magyar in the first place, and then his associations with 


Paris and Rome made him still more eclectie, “In intention 
a genius, he was in execution only a talent,” said Neitzel 
1 closing Then the concertgiver sat down to the piano 
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ind played the second ballad in B minor, three of the 
transcendental etudes and the “Danse Macabre.” 
nme 
e Emperor and his retinue attended a concert given 
special request of His Majesty by the Philharmonic 


under Siegfried Ochs, in the large hall of the Royal 
ol The monarch had expressed 


desire to 


on February 
hear a complete Bach program, so S‘ezfried 
most beautiful of the Bach cantatas 


sh Seb 


wave of the 
lhe program opened with “Christ lag in Totesbanden,” 
which was magnificently sung; then followed 
for alto “Schlage doch 


’ after which came the lovely pastorale, 


Ochs five 


horu 


e beautiful aria or contralto, 


hte Stunde 


Hirte 


Israel’: then came “Jesu, der du meine Seele,” 
crowning and final number the glorious choral 
‘Nun das Heil und die Kraft.” It 


program chorus, orchestra 


mh as a 

tata entitled ist was 
rk: 
ind soloists vied with each other in giving expression to 
these It if the 
he Kaiser acted as an inspiration upon the participants 


and conductor, 


ible 


wonderful creations seemed as presence 
remained throughout the entire progrsm, and 
the conclusion he received Siegfried Ochs in the royal 
ind expressed his appreciation of the singing of the 
He also presented 
It 


genial Ochs and his incomparable choir 


His Majest 


wonderful choir in the warmest terms 


nductor with a diamond scarf pin was a great 


mph for the 


nd 


\ lecture on violin study and violin pleying was recent! 


Vienna by Bronislaw Hubermann, as I read 
the Vi Neue 
hat there is such a thing as special talent for th 
He intelli 


ind of 
ta rable 


thinks 


I} 


delivered in 


Freie Presse. Hubermann does nof 


nna 


that it is a question of general 


mount of adaptability m_ the 


argues 
i certam was 
hand formation, good ear, a love for music, ete 
the 
ween equally ther line of work, an argument 
t could In he 

t was a mere chance that put the violin in his hands 
child. His father 
pianist, but he was too poor to buy or rent an 


that any of vreat violinists would have 


great im any 


be seriously questioned his own case 


was determined to have him be 
Me 1 
o faute de mieux he purchased a cheap fiddle 
in 


mstrument, 
started in the direction 


There 


for the boy, and thus was he 


h he 


have hee 


himself 
both 


made a name for 

talent 
Harold but 
assertion will, I little 


had plenty of illustrations of the fact that 


fterward 


n cases where for instruments 


Jauer in general 


find 


mea witness 


equ il 


ermann fear, corrobora 


Wi ive 
wid attainment by no means go hand in hand, 
Hubermann frankly confesses that he hates. to 
who claims that 


that anyone 


he 


which is necessary to keep 


matmtains 
lie a, 

technical drudgery 
training and to keep the difficult passages 
Memor 


he 
practice this. says, is especially true 
in 
f the regular repertory works in concert shape. 
ing he considers a merely mechanical operation; he does 
hold that the memory is ccensciously called into opera 
t all He 
that a lengthy tour and reperting 
ble 


nt-out "1 


while playing by heart before the public 


after finishing 


mer times the same compositions, he feels like a 


oleano and has to rest absolutely for several 


yveeks, in order to regain fresh impulses and a vivid ap 
beauties 


fatal 


reciation of the of the works of his repertory 


Nothing is more he says, than the eternal repetition 


of the works, no matter how grand they may be 


from 


Same 
a musical standpoint 
em e 

giving a leeture-recital in Geestemtinde the other 
Otto Neitzel played at the close of his program 

on “Rosenkavalier,” = This 
if applause and insistent demands for an 
encore. with a little speech, saying. 
“You desir shall it, 
however, but from my more beautiful and younger half. 
The half of Neitzel is ‘Nei,’ and this, if spelled with a 


W! 
day, 


kc 
Dr 
an improvisation Strauss’ 
aroused a storm 


Neitzel 


an 


responded 


encore; you have not from me, 


‘y’ and prefixed with the given name Elly, means Elly Ney, 
whom I at the of the hall.” Then Neitzel 
descended from the platform, walked through the hall and 


see back 
offered his arm to the young artist, who accompanied him 
onto the stage and played the Schubert A flat impromptu. 
[his action was characteristic of the clever Neitzel. 
neRre 

Elsa Rau furnished the musical program for the regular 
the Women’s Clu 
played \rensky, 


monthly social function of \merican 


yesterday afternoon. She an etude by 











PACTIMANN 


RECENT SNAPSHOTS OF 





D flat prelude and A flat waltz, one of th 
his “Legend of St. Francis Preach- 
MacDowell’s “Storm” My 


informs that work 


the Chopin 


Liszt “Liehestraum,” 


ing to the Birds,” and etude 


assistant, who was present, me her 


was hoth from a pianistic and musical standpoint admir- 


met with Hattering success 

nRe 
\ new string quartet by Hermann Sutter was introduced 
Willy 


concert 


able and that she 


Hess and associates 


Sutter lives at 


hy at their fourth subscription 


Basle, where he is active as con- 


ductor and composer. He has made a name for himself 
with some excellent compositions for male chorus. This 
new cuartet is his op. 10 and is in the key of C sharp 
minor; the composer adheres in the main to the classic 
form and he reveals good ideas and excellent workman- 
ship. It is serious music and not easily understood at 
first hearing. It was admirably rendered by the Hess 
Quartet and received a cordial reception. 
eRe 
The Stern Gesangvercin, of Berlin, ore of the oldest 


ind best known oratorio societies in Germany, has ceased 


to exist. In former years this society was very popular 


and.its concerts were always well attended, but of late, 
for various reasons, but chiefly owing to the constant 
changing of conductors, it had become demoralized, both 
in an artistic and material sense, and the committee has 
decided that the only thing to do is to dissolve. It is a 
great pity that such an old and well known organization 
could not continue to flourish. For many decades its work 
was far-reaching and of great influence on the develop- 
ment of the love of oratorio performances in Berlin. It 
was established in 1847 by Julius Stern, the founder of 
the famous Stern Conservatory. The choir was successful 
from the start and soon became identified with important 
premiéres; it gave among other things the first public 
performances of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” The various 
conductors of the society after Julius Stern ceased to be 
leader were Julius Stockhausen, Ernst Rudorff, Max 
Bruch, Friedrich Gernsheim and Oskar Fried; the last 
conductor was Iwan Froebe, who officiated, however, but 
a short time, and after his retirement a few months ago 
the choir had no leader. 


RRR 


\ new string quartet in A major, op. 83, by Freeric 
Gernsheim will be performed in public for the first time 
at the next soirée of the Klinger Quartet on February 16. 

eRe 

Theodore Spiering will soon return to Berlin for his 
regular spring visit. He will find a warm welcome await 
ing him here, where he has made many friends and where 
his work, hoth as soloist and pedagogue, have found a 
large of Spiering has repeatedly 
Berlin, both with orchestra and in 
and his playing always met with warm approval on the 


measure recognition. 


been heard in recital, 
part of press as well as public; the connoisseurs in par- 
all great admiration for his 
mand of his instrument. 


ticular have supreme com 
\s a teacher Spiering was very 
successful during the years that he resided here, his wor's 
in that direction being noted for thoroughness and sub 
stantial results. 


RRR 


One of the features of the bali of the “Bésen Buben” 
(Bad Boys’ ball) that occurred in the Philharmonie last 
evening was the midnight journal that is annually pub 
lished for this merry event, which is the nearest to any 
thing like a carnival that we have in Berlin. Among other 
things this paper published the contract between Richard 
Strauss and the management of the Dresden Royal Opera 
Here are the paragraphs of this contract: 

A 
awakened at nine o'clock every morning 
by the Mayor of the city of Dresden. If the Mayor is late, Strauss 
1.000 marks indemnity for every minute. 


II. 


The rehearsal is to begin at half past ten. 


Richard Strauss is to be 


is to receive 
At the dress rehearsal 
the King of Saxony is to wait for Richard Strauss in front of the 
Opera; for the other rehearsals, it is to be Count Seebach who waits. 
in full uniform and with all of his orders, and for every order that 


is missing 1,000 marks fine is to be paid. 


IIl, 


Strauss is to be decorated with a 


Richard 
no more, new orders are to be_ created 


For every rehearsal 


high order; when there are 


especially for him. 


IV. M 
If Dresden does not please Richard Strauss, the city is to be re 


built in accordance with his wishes.. 


V. 
If Richard Strauss speaks to the stage manager, -a singer-or- any 
member of the Opera, the person addressed is immediately to 


prostrate himself on the ground before’ Strauss. The entire person 
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nel of the Opera is always to be at his disposal. For any deviation 
from this rule there is to be a fine of 1,000 marks 
VI. 

On the evening of the premiére Strauss is, before the beginning 
of the performance, to be ennobled. After the first act he is to be 
made a count, after the sccond a prince, and after the third, Duke 
of Saxony. 

Vil. 

Beginning February 11, the management of the Royal Opera guar 
antees Strauss immortality. For every day that he remains mortal 
after that date the management agrees to pay him an indemity of 
1,000 marks. 

Vill 

The Royal Opera agrees to give a Richard Strauss week every 

year, the week to commence on January 1 and end on December 31 
IX. 

If it should be proven that any one was bored during the per 
formance of the “Rosenkavalier” that person is to be arrested and 
driven out of the country. 

X. 

All future operas of Richard Strauss are secured for the Dresden 
Royal Opera under the same conditions. 

From the stipulations of this contract it will be seen that 
the reports that were circulated to the effect that Richard 
Strauss was immodest in his demands of the Opera man 
agement are by no means trite. 

ners 

Yesterday was the fiftieth anniversary of the first per- 
formance of Gounod’s “Faust” in Germany. The German 
premiére occurred at Darmstadt and was a pronounced 
suecess. The Paris premiére, as is well known, was a 
fiasco. In fact, the only part of the opera that pleased the 
Parisians was the “Soldiers’ March,” and this, curiously 
enough, was not originally written for “Faust,” but was 
taken by Gounod from one of his older operas. 

ReRe 

Wagner's much talked of C major symphony will be 
brought out here next Monday by Nikisch at the eighth 
Philharmonic concert. In a recent issue of 1 He MusicaL 
Courter I quoted the letter which the composer wrote to 
Mendelssohn when he presented him with the manuscript 
Of course, Wagner hoped and expected that Mendelssohn, 
who was at that time conductor of the Gewandhaus con- 
certs, would perform the novelty. The otherwise so accom- 
modating Felix not only did not do so, but he never even 
mentioned having received the symphony, although he re- 
peatedly met Wagner after this; nor was the score of the 
symphony to be found among Mendelssohn's effects after 
his death. No clue to it was anywhere to be found, and 
the disappearance of the symphony has never yet been ex- 
plained, although later extensive researches were instituted. 
Some years afterward the orchestral parts, which had been 
copied, were found in a trunk in Dresden, and from these 
the score was rewritten 

nee 

In antithesis to this mysterious loss of the work of the 
great composer is the accidental discovery of seventeen 
masterpieces of art which have been unappreciated for two 
and a half centuries. These are from the hand of Her- 
cules Seghers, who, as W. Steenhoff, the Dutch art critic, 
says, “is one of the least known, but at the same time one 
of the greatest, landscape painters of the past.” The rea- 
son for the comparative obscurity of this master in the 
annals of art is that so few of his works were known to 
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be extant, so this remarkable discovery should go far 
toward establishing the popular recognition which his 
genius deserves. These seventeen drawings in color and 
sepia were brought to light by the theft of a cook, who 
stole them from his master, a Russian nobleman, in whose 
family possessions they had remained packed away during 
so many generations, and sold them to an antiquarian, 
neither the cook, nobleman nor vendor of antiques being 
aware that these pictures had any particular value. It re- 
mained for a well known Dutch art critic to stumble upon 
them and proclaim the discovery, and they are now in the 
hands of the Berlin sculptor, Tom le Clereq. It was 
Seghers who taught Rembrandt to draw, according to Rem- 
brandt’s own statement, and Dr. Bredius, the well known 
art authority of Holland, suggested that the memory of 
Seghers’ landscape at the Uffizi Gallery in Florence may 
have helped to inspire Rembrandt when he painted his 
masterpiece, which now is in the Cassel Museum. Rem- 
brandt showed his appreciation of the genius of his coun 
tryman and drawing master in that he possessed eight 
Seghers pictures in his own collection. Jan Toorop, the 
celebrated Dutch painter, says about these drawings: “They 
possess not only great charm, but also show the real old 
Dutch stamp and exquisite color harmony and are exceed 
ingly beautiful in tone. They remind one—especially the 
lines, which seem so carelessly executed and are yet so 
true to the purpose—of our great Rembrandt. The works 


are simply jewels. Our museums in Holland ought not to 


lose these Seghers—for other museums will try to get 
possession of them.” 
eee 
Frank King Clark attended a performance of “Lohen 


grin” at the Halle Opera last evening, when two pupils of 
his sang leading parts. The one was Otto Loéhnemann, 
who sang the title role, and the other was Ruth Ashley, an 
American, who took the part of Ortrude. Both singers 
did admirable work, meeting with the full approval of 
their distinguished teacher 

Artuur M. ApeLi 





Laura E. Morrill’s Musicale. 

Laura E. Morrill’s last musicale at her studio in the 
Hotel Chelsea was given before the usual fine company 
of guests. The program, made up of operatic arias and 
songs, old and new, sung in several languages, proved 
again that Mrs. Morrill is a teacher who is doing beauti 
ful work. The program follows: Duet from “Don G:o- 
vanni” (Mozart), Anna Furstin and Russell Bliss; 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust” (Gornnod), and “Ouvrez tes 
yeux bleus” (Massenet), Anne Brown; 
Blume” (Chadwick), “Red, Red Rose” 
Child; “Farewell, Ye Hills,’ from “Jeanne d’Arc” 
(Tschaikowsky), “The Pretty Little Bonnet” (Laura $ 
Collins), Mrs. St. John Duval; duet from “La forza del 
Destino” (Verdi), Herbert Nason and Russell Bliss; “Il 
est doux, il est bon” from “Herodiade” (Massenet), 
“The Snake Charmer” (Liza Lehmann), Winifred 
Mason; “How Much | Love You” (Old English), “An 
Old Garden” (Hope Temple), Russell Bliss; trio from 
“Faust” (Gounod), Mrs. Mason, Mr. Nason and Mr 
Bliss Lillia Snelling, Mrs. Morrill’s most prominent 


(Hawley), Alfred 


pupil in New York at present (Miss Snelling is a mem 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company), sang by re 
quest “Gieb mir dein Herz” by Hans Hermann, “Er Ists” 
by Hugo Wolf, “At the Feast of the Dead” by 
“Dearest” by Homer, and 
maninoff. 


Cadman, 
“Floods of Spring” by Rach 


Besides the enthusiasm created by Miss Snelling’s 
superb singing, the listeners were impressed by Mrs 
Mason’s artistic interpretations, and Mr. Bhss was an 
other whose art was worthy of a public concert The 
other voices, likewise, disclosed the training that is con 
vincing. Charles Gilbert Spross played the piano accom- 
paniments. 


“Du bist wie eine * 


NASHVILLE MUSIC. 
Nasuvitte, Tenn., February 15, tot! 
The organ of the new Broadway Presbyterian Church 
was dedicated February 2 by Sidney C. Durst, of Cincin 
nati. Mr. Durst’s playing was fine throughout the even- 
ing, and he gave exceptional performances of the Rhein- 
Lerger D minor sonata and the Bach G minor fugue. The 
program included two compositions by Mr. Durst, and a 
splendidly worked out improvisation on a theme handed in 
from the audience. The instrument is an excellent one 
with all the latest improvements in organ building, and is 
the gift of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
a 
F. Arthur Henkel, organist, has been giving a series of 
recitals in Christ Church, which are very interesting and of 
great educational value. The recitals, which will continue 
bi-monthly until June, are in the nature of a memorial to 
Leslie Warner, and are under the auspices of the Nash- 
ville Art Association. The sixth in the series occurred 
February 12 with Mrs. L. L. Gamble, soprano, assisting 
nee 
Cecil Fanning appeared in Warner Hall on February 13 
as one of the attractions which the MacDowell Club offers 
this season, The new, cozy little hall was filled with mem- 
bers of the club and other admirers of the singer who 
were most cordial in their reception of him and in their 
appreciation of his work. The program ranged from a 
Rossini aria and Wagner recitative through German ro 
mantic and old English songs to American compositions, a 
number of which were dedicated to Mr. Fanning He 
was in fine voice, and at his best in the dramatic “Er! 
King” by Loewe, in the old English songs, and in Harriet 
Ware’s “Mammy’s Song.” 
Harriet Ware's 


Schumann's “Der Nussbaum,” 
“Mammy’'s Song,” and Reginald Clarke's 
“The Ladies of St. James” had to be repeated. Other 
encores given were “I Will Give You the Keys of 
Heaven,” “Pop Goes the Weasel,” one of Liza Lehmann’s 
cautionary songs entitled “Matilda,” and 
ing, “Wae’s Me for Prince Charlie.” H. B. Turpin was at 
the piano, P. S. D. 


musical read- 





Zimbalist’s Activities in Germany. 
Wherever Zimbalist, the Russian violin wonder, appears 
the critics vie with each other in extolling his remarkable 


art. The following is from a leading paper of Bremen 
(ilazounow, the Russian composer, could not have wished for 
hetter interpreter of his compositions than his young compatriot 


From the first the peculiar name, Efram Zimbalist, by its ver 
sound, seemed to proclaim a favorite It is difficult to know what 
‘special quality in Zimbalist’s playing deserves most praise, whethe 
his absolute assurance, dazzling beauty of tome, power and warm 
vitality, or the highest artistic perception, all which distinguish his 
very performance \ll the characteristics which go to make a great 
virtuoso are to be found in this young son of Apollo, only just out 
*f his teens, but yet worthy of the often misused expression “a 
livine artist” in its fullest sense. Such knowledge as his is hardly 
ittainable, but is a gift of heaven. His playing evoked a veritable 
storm of applause. The audience was enthusiastic over the render 
ing of two beautiful Tschaikowsky tone pictures—the “Sérenade 
Melancolique” and the gay and piquant scherzo.—Bremen Weser 


Zeitung, December 1, 1910 
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fascination. His touch is beautiful, soft and mellow, his technic 
most elegant and the interpretation throughout was manly. With 
Chopin, Rubinstein, Moszkowsky and a new, very fine and noble 
suite of Paul Ertel he won for himself a great success.—Leipsiger 


Ludwig Hess Arouses Enthusiasm in Munich. Zeitung, January s, 191% 


The brilliant pianist, Alberto Jonas, played pieces by Chopin, 
Rubinstein and Paganini-Liszt with great elegance.—Leipziger 








Abendzeitung, January 5, 191r. 
Che follow glowing tributes to Ludwig Hess’ art ap “Verschwiegene Liebe,”” by Eichendork, as especially impressive and antanaoe asinine 
charming But there was one recitation in which the master artist Richard Baseelenes and Pupils. 


peared in the principal Munich daily papers: 
attained a depth of impressiveness only rarely granted even to the 


} OT a BRE te as bre 
chosen, the marvelous performance of “Herr, was tragt der Boden [his picture is taken on the famous Bastei near Dres 


The lrawing 1 i close, blossomed forth in higl » > : ’ ; i 
hier.” The isionary character with which Hess endowed his won den. It shows Richard Burmeister and two of his pupils. 


hen Ludwig Hess gave a song recital in the 

ded and the celebrated singer, at erful mezza voce in rendering the words of the Saviour was un- Mr. Burmeister recently gave a students’ concert at his 

ne of the most popular of Munich artistic Surpassable and hitherto undreamt of in its beauty.—Miinchener 
Neueste Nachrichten, Munich. 





Among the song recitals of the week that of Ludwig Hess occu 
pied the foremost place, not only in time, but in class. Vocal 
talent, rendition and intelligence maintain a like high gtade of ex- 
cellence with this artist—a combination so rare that it always 
borders on the marvelous—permitting a production of perfectly 
tremendous suggestive power Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, 


Munich 








Singer Ludwig Hess, Royal Court singer, who but shortly intro 
duced himself to us as a most gifted conductor, on Wednesday 
again confirmed his reputation as a vocalist.of wide power and in 
telligence. \ very numerous audience completely filled the large 
hall of the Vier Jahreszeiten, society being represented especially 
by its lady members \ young, manly tenor is ever an attraction. 
And what a tenor he is, too! What a pity we cannot hear him on 
the stage as Siegfried! It is pure ecstasy to meet with a singer abl 
to draw on so inexhaustive a vocal fund!—Mianchener Zeitung, 
Munich. 





UDWIG HESS 7 imposing arti versonal fer 7 ig ss s ’ 1EeTk : ; : 
I ) The imposing artistic personality offered by Ludwig Ike ha RICHARD BURMEISTER AND PUPILS. 
often found the acknowledgment and recognition it deserves in our 











greete nthusiasm that knew no bounds. columns, A concert given by Hess belongs to the really artistic ¥ ie ad . SP uae : 
gra ed ¢ sive to Hugo Wolf and we hardly “hits” of the season, and the recital in question presented a series luxurious Berlin studio, at which some of his American 
s b ntly carried out I should like to met f wholly beautiful impressions. The vocalist, who was at his very pupils distinguished themselves by their artistic per 
Jesusk vegerlied” and “Storehenbotschaft,” best, favored us with renderings of the highest perfection, both as formances, among them Gustav IIlmer, from Baltimore. 
Moerike cycle \uf dem griinen Balkon, from =e > pene A alane: of interpretation.—Miinchener Allgemeine Jeanne Rowan, from New York, and little Hilda Taube, 
Pict hook Frithling ther’s Jahr,” by Goetne, anc eitung, unich y" a" ° ‘ . . 
from Okiahoma. She is said to have before her a future 
“La Folia,” Variations Serieuse, by Corelli, came next. his of tremendous promise 
Gisela Weber at Philadelphia. piintestcackaa ates) cuamtones. 
Gisela Weber, the New York violinist, appeared recently In Mendelssohn's D major trio Madame Weber had the assist ‘ 
Philadelphia and achieved a notable success as the fol-  #nee of Leo Schulz The opening, allegretto molto, is followed by MUSICAL LINCOLN. 
the andante, built on a lovely melody, The artists put their whol« . , 
wing excerpts Irom two papers testify: x ‘ Lincoin, Neb., February 21, 1911 
’ souls into the interpretation, and their efforts were recognized by sat ae vines “9 ° . ; ° 
a ; ‘ Guy Bevier Williams will give a piano recital in the 
CG » Weber made Philadelphia debut as a violinist last night upplause at the earliest opportunity. The scherzo made. one’s pulses are he pac are at KS ? 
Vit ll n a concert of exceptional merit, both as re mover as a Mendelssohn’s scherzo alone can, and the .sparkling all« Unive rsity lemple rhursday, Fel ruary 28 This will be 
. und execution. Beginning with Handel's D major gro finale, fittingly brought the delightful musical event to a close. the first complete recital Mr. Williams has given since his 
for nd piano, and including among ‘other numbers Philadelphia Item. arrival two years ago and Lincoln's musical public is look- 
of Corelli variations, Madam eaggienP iginete “ae Mende 4 et a, eT ing forward with keen pleasure to this event. 
trio in D major for violin, cello and pianc, being assistec 
Alberto Jonas on Tour. ners 
Madame Holmes-Thomas and Leo Schulz As may be imagined, 2 ; : : , . : . 
‘ ot the evening wes not ta any sence diversion, Alberto Jonas played recently in Leipsic, and achieved The children’s piano school under the direction of Carrie 
the sex and able presentation of legitimate and — a tremendous success. The Leipsic newspapers write en. W. Pettis is now in its new building at the corner of 
1 | ' bape or » cay raeprs rateligers? thusiastically about his personality and his playing. Fol- Eighteenth and A streets. Miss Pettis, who has so success- 
il le wreadth and sonority of tone, the clearness and > ? . ’ 7 , 2 we Sia ey Races E . : a 
st her exeeutron, and her taasterly interpretation, profound lowing are some press notice excerpts : fully conducted this work for several years, reports about 


sixty-five children taking this work. 








it a tterly devoid of sensationalism, command unbounded The concert of Jacoba Schumm and Alberto Jonas needed such 
The s no striving for effect and for that reason § a splendid artist as the Berlin piano virtuoso Jonas to make one nRpe 
its of her playing were ll the more convincing The ac- soon forget the unpleasant cold of the unheated hall, the lack of Mrs. J. H. Cummings gave a vocal recital at University 
ng of M me Holmes-Thomas was skillful, unobtrusive punctuality in beginning the concert and the variegated program. ) ~ gt . >: o 
tast Philadelphia Evening Telegraph We heard him two years ago in one of the Philharmonic concerts, Place last Thursday. She was assisted by Misses Bittner 
—- - but since hearing him yesterday we can appreciate him to the full and Harmer. Mr. Steckele furnished an obligato to one 
. . tine yram of violin selections was performed a8 a virtuoso of marked temperament, elegant, and possessing 2 Of the numbers. 
ne ot - With in Hall, by Gisela Weber, a talented clear, plastically modulated tone. His technic remains as brilliant ere 
ist bef composed largely of the mu as formerly. In works of Chopin, Moszkowsky, Paganini-Liszt, 

f ving of i and fully satisfied the expectations Saint-Saéns, one had to acknowledge an imposing performance.— The Temple Orchestra gave the fifth concert in the 
thes ind discriminating music lovers Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, Januaty 5, 1911. University Course Thursday evening, February 23 in the 
Hande ’ sonata in D major opened the program. The Alberto Jonas played the suite of Paul Ertel as well as other Oliver Theater. 

t attent and applauded, the allegro follow- works, with great virtuosity and without neglecting thereby the ex- | an 
t hearers who Began to appreciate.the Artist 8 ability pressiveness of his performance. Only occasionally did he give a 
. f beautiful melody, ae very Gnely per- superabundance of strength Well deserved success was his.—Leip The Students’ Monthly Public Recital of the University 
‘ dience was given no opportunity vo demonstrate 1.00, Tageblatt, January §, 1911 School of Music was given Tuesday, February 21 in the 
illegro followed immediately on the final sigh sition na ne is % ee 
finished, the artists retired amid applause well Things stand different with the Spanish piano virtuoso, Alberto remple heater. Ten ladies and gentlemen appeared on 
} a Jonas, whose playing showed artistic power and most remarkable the st oda W. P. K. 
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MUSIC IN ROME. 
Rome, Italy, January 25, 1911. 
The usual number of concerts are not being held this 
year, at least so far, as the Augusteo absorbs everything. 
Only one organization has given three concerts, and that 
one is the society for the diffusion of chamber music at the 
head of which are Mr. and Mrs. Spiro, one a fine pianist 
avd philologist, the other (Madame Spiro) a concert 
violinist of great talent. Their concerts have had a de- 
served success and their efforts have been rewarded by 
January 17 they will give their fourth and 
last concert of the season. 
ene 
Young Dante Alderighi, the child pianist, played with 
success at a reception in the American Academy at Villa 
He is negotiating now to play at the Corea. 
eRe 
Adriano Ariani, who was received with favor at a 
soirée given in the Corea, is contemplating a return to 


full houses 


Nurafiore. 


America, where he is already well known. 
nREeR 
In Milan a new theater was inaugurated as the Teatro 
Popolare, or to be more correct, Teatro del Popolo, and 
the “Barber of Seville’ was given before an audience con- 
sisting only of workmen and their families. 
eRe 
The Apollo Theater, a small theater adapted for variety 
performances, has opened its doors for a lyric season to 
Mascagni’s “Silvano” was the open- 
filled house with mediocre 
followed and 
“Pescatori di 
are announced. 


last during carneval. 
ing opera, played to a_ half 
artists. “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” 
“Manon” (Massenet’s) is to be heard soon. 
Perle” and “Fedora,” also “Ratcliff,” 
\ A 
The opening opera, “Walkirie,” at La Scala, was a dis- 
2ppointment, as no one in the cast outside Borgatti (Sieg- 
fried) was adapted to his or her part. 
zp se 
Marconi, the tenor, celebrated the thirtieth anniversary 
cf his artistic debut by giving a fine program at the 
He has just married off 
Marconi is 


Teatro Adriano a few days ago. 
his two daughters, Valentina and Margherita. 
a millionaire and owns a lot of property in Rome, where 
he was born many years ago. 
eRe 
Walkiria” was also the opening opera of the San 
Carlo, of Naples. The papers are unanimous in their 
praise of the young conductor, Victor Cui, and all agree 
in criticising the orchestra, which they say is made up of 
very deficient elements needing a radical reform. It is 
not known whether the reform will be made this season or 
if the poor conductor must labor himself to death to ob- 
tain any kind of an ensemble. 
nere 
At La Scala Cimarosa’s “Matrimonio Segreto” has had 
an overwhelming success, the vivacity, the melodiousness, 
the ease and flow of this music quite capturing an audience 
saturated with Wagner, Strauss, Debussy, etc. Certainly 
a radical change is sometimes a relief. All the papers are 
full of praise for this revival and full of expectation for 
Pacini’s “Saffo.” 
ned 
The Teatro Pergola, of Florence, closed its doors very 
suddenly, the impresarios not keeping their engagements 


with the artists, many of whom have written letters of 
protest. 
neReR 
The season at the Teatro Adriano has come to a close. 
Jt was not a brilliant season, artistically, or financially. 
RRR 
For the Perosi concert on Sunday, January 15, the im- 
mense Augusteo was sold out a whole week ahead. The 
program was made up entirely of his own music. The 
celebrated baritone Kashmann sang. 


RnRe 
The San Carlo, of Naples, is going from worse to worst. 
Every performance until now has been a dire failure and 
it is probable that the season will not continue unless a 
decided change is made in the whole system. 
Ree 
At the Fenice, of Venice, the management has changed 
hands. 
nner 
The Pope is delighted with Perosi’s success; it really 
was the Pontiff who induced the young priest, of whom he 





DON LOENZO PEROSI, 


Protégé and musical adviser of His Holiness Pius X 


is very proud, to accept the conductorship of the concert 
The concert 
Herewith is 


of his own compositions at the Augusteo. 
was such a success that it had to be repeated. 
the latest photograph of Don Lorenzo Perosi. 


RnReR 


At Cremona, birthplace of Ponchielli, author of the 
popular “Gioconda,” a solemn commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his death took place January 


23. DP. 


PORTLAND MUSICAL NEWS. 


445 SHERLOCK BUILDING } 
Poastane, Ore, February iI, 191 


The second popular Sunday afternoon concert under 
the direction of W. H. Boyer, took place February 5, the 
Lig Heilig Theater being packed with an enthusiastic 
audience. Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture was played by 
the theater orchestra of sixteen pieces, D Rosebrook 
conducting, and Titl’s “ Serenade” for flute and horn was 
effectively given by R. E. Millard (flute) and Charles 
Walrath (French horn). A mixed chorus of seventy-five 
voices, accompanied by orchestra, was heard in several 
numbers, opening with “Hail, Bright Abode” (Wagner), 
Mr. Boyer directing. The particular stars of the afternoon 
were Rose Bloch Bauer (soprano) and Evelyn Hurley 
(contralto). Mrs. Bauer sang the “Inflammatus” from “Sta- 
bat Mater” (Rossini) and her rich, pure and mellow voice, 
combined with an impassioned style, won the entire audi- 
ence and brought forth an encore. Miss Hurley’s number 
was “The Workers” (Gounod). She rose to the occasion 
splendidly, disclosing an admirable voice,and was warmly 
epplauded. Fred T. Crowther 
The chorus of women’s voices received well merited ap- 
rreciation, and Father Dominic's “Beautiful Willamette,” 
given by the mixed chorus and orchestra, closed the pro- 
gram. The writer hopes that Mr. Boyer, 


(baritone) was pleasing. 


encouraged by 
the generous patronage of last Sunday, will continue the 
good work he has so wel! begun. 
nRe 
A Schulert program was given at the last meeting of 
the Euterpean Society, which was exceedingly interesting 
on account of the appearance of Rose Reed-Hanscome. She 
is deservedly esteemed and prominent in local musical 
circles and she sang, among other numbers, “Hark, Hark, 
the Lark,” 
admire the beautiful quality of her contralto voice and she 


a repetition being demanded. One could but 


made, as usual, a deep impression upon her audience 
Francis Richter (pianist) played the Impromptu in A 
Flat, and other works by Schubert. He was recalled sev- 
eral times. E. E. Coursen was accompanist 
| a 3 
Wednesday evening, February 1, the Peninsula Choral 
Society gave a concert im the Piedmont Presbyterian 
Church. Robert Boice Carson directed, The Amphion 
Quartet assisted and Florence Foster was the accom- 
panist. 
| an A 4 
The Madrigal Club and the Altrui Octet recently ap- 
W. C. A. 
assisted by Elizabeth Stanley (violinist), Lucien E. Becker 


peared in the Y. Auditorium. They were 
(pianist), and J. Ross Fargo (tenor). Mr. Becker's and 
Mr. Fargo’s work was very artistic. J.R.O 





Exit Siegfried. 


Siegfried is no such imposing hero as the text (“Gdétter- 


dammerung”’), would have us believe-—-New York Sun. 





In “Don Quixote” Strauss rises to his finest level when 
he frankly abandons his own mannered virtuosity and falls 
back upon the eternal verities of musical art. He does this 
whenever he has an emotional state to express, and then 


he writes musically, naturally, broadly and beautifully.— 
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PHitapecemia, Pa, 1git 

[ Kalinmikow symphony No. 1 in G minor, has at 
tained a place on the programs of the orchestra fully 
ittested by the appreciation of the large audiences gath- 
ered it both performances Indeed, after the second 
movement with its harp pulsation, the entire orchestra 
were forced to rise in recognition of the favor in which 
the work of the men under Carl Pohlig’s efficient leader- 
ship was received, Distinctly pro-Russian in style, with 
ill the traditional folk song of the people, the composi- 
tion attained a gorgeous finesse. In the finale, the original 
main theme takes on a broader and more distinct mood, 
nd in a weird chromatic chant like passage, with all the 
former gaiety of thought, express but held more in check, 
vhich, in majestic, solemn phrasing and_ splendid 
limax, the very height of Russian composition finds yoic 
1 the all pervading mysiicism of the peopl Margaret 
Key (contralto) won great success singing the aria 
Che Faro senza Eurydice” from “Orpheo and Eurydice,” 
a number well calculated to tax to the utmost a much 
der singer, and Miss Keyes gave to every note a beauty 


tone and to the entire work a distinctly pleasing in 


terpretation \fter repeated encores she sang an aria, 
O m Regina,” from “Don Carlos,” with good effeci 
She is charmingly girlish and dainty in appearance and 
juite won her audience by her attractive personality Phe 
Dances of the Pyrenees,” the final number on the pro 
gram, attracted much interest because of the fact that 
the composer, Celeste D. Heckscher, isa Philadelphian, well 


known here for her liberal patronage of all pertaining to 
work as several of her 


heard at 


music, and her sincere a composer ; 


publications having been different concerts, and 


many of her manuscript songs and compositions having 
been given before the Manuscript Society, of which she 
is an enthusiastic member Che work is full of color and 





effectiv As an opening number, Mendelssohn's “Fingal’s 
Cave” overture was admirably played. 
Rn Re 
Che interest over the Busoni and Wagner programs at 
the concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra raised a great 
siasm throughout the city and vicinity, and inci 
the receipts for these concerts surpassed the 
record f all previous seasons Beginning with “Sinfo- 
nia Domestica” (Strauss), Mr. Pohlig has in mind a se 
ries of concerts which will wind up this season in truly 
rilliant style On March 3 and 4 David Bispham will 
be the soloist; Yolanda Méré, the celebrated Hungarian 
pianist, on March 10 and 11; Schumann-Heink, March 
d 18 which program, if the music arrives in time 
vill include the Wagner Symphony, receiving so much 
discussion in the musical world at present, and on March 
24 and 25, it is possible that a request program of Wagner 
music will be arranged The general request program, 
nade up of selections which have won the most favor 
throughout the year, will be the feature of the concerts 
ot March 31 and April 1. Next week's program is as 
follow 
Overture “Solennelle” (“1812”), (Tschaikowsky); “Sin- 
fonia Domestica” (Strauss); prelude to “The Afternoon 
i kau ( Debussy ) ‘The Sorcerer's Apprentice” 
her ifter a ballad of Goethe), (Dukas) 
nme 
Phe ninth popular concert of the Philadelphia Orches 
tra presented an attractive program, with Clarence K 
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Bawden (pianist) and Franceska Kaspar Lawson (so 
prano) as soloists. Mr. Bawden played his own composi- 
tion, “Ballade for Piano and Orchestra,” conducted by 


Wassilli Leps. 
and quite a wealth of colorful tone throughout, 
fects 


[his shows good detail work in’ finish 
and re- 


much credit on one of our younger composerfrs. 


‘ranceska Kaspar Lawson, in e aria from “La erie du 
| ka Kasy I the aria from “La Perle d 


Bresil,” sang with lyric smoothness of tone and showed 
facility in the difficult cadenzas. The overture “Leonore 
No. 3 (Beethoven), Scherzo from Symphony No, and 
march from Symphony No, 6 (Ischaikowsky), and the 


Polonnaise 


famous I major (Liszt) completed the pro- 
gram 
Rnre 
\n evening of piano concertos by pupils of the Leefson- 


will 

prove very interesting by the attractive program arranged. 

Elizabeth Harrison, Marion Shapiro, Berda Marks, Ida 

Widkin, Martha E, Pettit John Thompson will be 

assisted by Mauritz Leefson at the second piano, 
nner 

of the Sternberg School of 


Hille Conservatory of Music on Friday evening next, 


and 


\ pupil Music who has at- 
tracted widespread attention because of his extreme youth, 
age, is Robert Armbruster 
who will give a recital in Griffith Hall on Tues 
February 21, in a program well calculated to test the 
pianist; the 
number, 


being only fourteen years of 


(pianist ), 
day, 


ability of an older Beethoven sonata, op. 2, 


No, 3, aS an opening followed by works of 


Chopin, Brahms, MacDowell, Rachmaninoff, Iljinsky, ete. 
RRR 
The advance subscription sales for the Thaddeus Rich 
recitals on Thursday evening, February 23, and Thursday 
evening, March 23, in Witherspoon Hall, have been 
exceedingly gratifying. Mr. Rich will be assisted by Elis 
Clark Hammann (pianist), who is well known. 
RnRe 
The second recital of compositions of American and 
French women, with a paper read by Mrs. Phillips-Jen- 
kins, and songs by her pupils, proved a musical event of 
interest \gnes Clune Quinlan, one of the composers 


whose songs appeared on the program, was present and 


gave an interesting sketch of her work, and among her 


“Far Away from Ireland,” received 
Mrs. Jenkins spoke of the work 
different composers, notwithstanding the 
to overcome the way of lack of 
duties (in many ipstances), and the 


sarily the 


songs, appreciative 


applause. achieved by 
difficulties 
appreciation, 


these 
homely 
many drawbacks neces- 
the 
brushed 


career of various 


they 


encountered in women 
and at- 


tained the wonders of the beauty of expression in a wealth 


composers, barriers which aside 
of musi 
RRR : 
\t the tenth organ recital at St Church (S. Wes 
February 11, at 4 
Organ concerto 
“A Song of Penitence’ 
Pontificale” (Widor) ; 
tenor solo, with cello obligato, 
third introduction 


rristan and Isolde” 


James’ 
ley Sears, organist), given on Saturday, 

o'clock, the following program was given: 
in F ( Handel) ; 
( Beethoven) ; 


“Melody 
“Largo” 


tenor solo, 
allegro and “Marche 
Elegiac” (Sears); 
(Handel) ; 
and chorus (Wagner), 
tod”) 


(cello) 


inajor 


“Lohengrin,’ act, 
(“Liebes 
Edward Shippen van Leer (tenor) and Grace Graf 
The works were 


and “ 


assisted. given an artistic rendi 


tion throughout. 


ene 
\t the recital given by Herman Sandby in Witherspoon 
Hall, Tuesday evening, February 7, with Ellis Clark Han- 


nann at the piano, a most artistic and splendid program 

including works by Bach, 
lschaikowsky, Davidoff, Massenet, Popper and 
folk song written by Mr. Sandby. 
Che program was balanced to a nicety in every way, 


an art in itself, 


was given, Locatelli, Chopin, 
Debussy, 
one exquisite Danish 
which 
and the work of this artist is 


too well known to need special mention. 


is of course 


RRe 
On Thursday evening, February 16, an organ recital 
Klis Clark Hannann, assisted by Abbie R. Keely (so- 


Methodist 
lhe program was extremely interesting, includ- 
ing the more modern works by Debussy and Charpentier 


prano), was given at the Calvary Episcopal 


Church. 


although two Wagner numbers, “Charfreitags - Musik” 
(“Parsifal”) and Elsa’s “Brautzug Zum Munster” 
(“Lohengrin”), lent a particularly pleasing balance to ‘the 


program, which was given a thoroughly artistic reading 
throughout. 
nRe 
At the recital of the Matinee Musical Club on Tuesday 


a most enjoyable program of songs and piano 
solos was given. Emilie Fricke (pianist), Edna Florence 
Smith (soprano) and May Porter (accompanist) were the 


afternoon, 


soloists for the occasion. 
RRR 

Sinfonia, Phi M. A., Musieal Fra- 
America, its annual musicale on February 
fraternity among music 
students, and chapters are located at various universities 
and conservatories throughout the United States. Char- 
ters have recently been issued to the Peabody Institute, of 
University, of Greencastle, 


The Beta Chapter, 
ternity of 


3. This 


gave 


is the only national one 


taltimore, and the De Pauw 
Ind 
nnre 
Che Hahn Quartet will give its fourth concert of the 
season in Witherspoon Hall, on Wednesday, March 1, at 
} p.m. On February 23 the Quartet will play, among 
other things, the F major quartet (Dvorak) at Atlantic 
City; on March 3 the “Forelar” quintet (Schubert), with 
the assistance of Luther Conradi. 


Rnre 

was given on Thursday even- 
Hyperion Schol of Music, in Musical 
and those taking 
Nellie Burton, Helen Gannon, 
Mrs. George F. Branin, Maude Fretz, 
Muller, Franklin I. Cresson, Helen 
Boorse, Chester H. Miller, Rudolph 
Lucius Mabelle C. Coleman, Raymond L. 
Fillmore Raper and Byron A. Rath. 

RRe 
Musical happenings for the week are as follows: 
Monday 


Symphony Orchestra, 


A very interesting concert 
ing, by pupils of the 
Hall. The program 
part were Nellie Hagner, 
Mattie A. Hinckley, 


Sara Lemer, 


Fund was varied, 


Eugene 


Pwaddeli, Horace G. 


Lessing, Cole, 


Yeakel, J. 


“Tales of Hoffmann,” Metropolitan Opera House; Boston 


\cademy of Music. 


Tuesday—Piano recital, Robert Armbruster, boy pianist, Griffith 
Hall; Creatore band concert, Lyric Theater. 
Wednesday—“Madame . Butterfly,” Metropolitan Opera House; 


Society, Orpheus Rooms. 


Philadelphia 


Manuseript Music 


rhursday afternoon—The Trio, Hazeltine Galleries; 


Thaddeus Rich recital, Witherspoon Hall. 

Thursday evening—Piano recital, Fortnightly Club Rooms; Mary 
Woodford-Fox, assisted by Edward Shippen van Leer, tenor, annual 
musical, Beta Chapter Sinfonia, Griffith Hall 

Friday afternoon—The Philadelphia Orchestra, Academy of Music. 

Friday evening—*Rigoletto,”” Metropolitan Opera House; An Even 


ing of Piano Concertos, Fortnightly Club Rooms (Leefson-Hille 


Conservatory). 


Saturday afternoon—*La Boheme,” Metropolitan Opera House. 


Saturday evening—The Philadelphia Orchestra, Academy of Mu- 
sic; “Natoma” (premiere production), Metropolitan Opera House. 
M. Q. 





Hamlin with Leading Orchestras. 
George the 
gagements for this season closed with the 
phony Orchestra under Max Fiedler; with the Theodore 
Thomas’ Orchestra, of Chicago, under Frederick Stock 
and the New York Philharmonic Society under Gustav 
Mahler. With the Thomas Orchestra he is to participate 
in Wagner programs, his numbers consisting of excerpts 
irom “Die and “Siegfried.” Other book- 
ings for Hamlin are with the Apollo Club, of Chicago, and 
the music festivals in Evanston, Ll, and Louisville, Ky. 


Hamlin, American concert tenor, has en 


3oston Sym- 


Meistersinger” 





Elman Again at Metropolitan, March 5. 

Mischa Elman will make his last appearance in New 
York this season at the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday 
evening, March 5. His will include Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave 
Maria” and “Palpiti” by Paganini. After this concert Mr 
KIlman will leave New York for the Pacific Coast, where 
he is to tour until the middle of May. Before sailing for 
Europe, Mr. Elman is to give a concert in the Krueger 
Auditorium at Newark, N. J 


numbers 
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BUFFALO MUSIC. 
BurraLo, N. Y., February 20, 1911. 

One of the most enjoyable song recitals of the season 
was that given on February 17 in Convention Hall under 
the management of Frederick Shipman, who is starting 
on a two years’ concert tour with that superb artist, Lillian 
Nordica. One gratifying feature of this engagement was 
the great demand for tickets outside of Buffalo. Mr 
Shipman says it was the largest mail order ever attended to 
by the local box office man, familiarly known as “Nick 
Kuhn.” It was evident to the persistent concert goers that 
two-thirds of the audience were strangers in Buffalo. The 
peerless Nordica was radiantly beautiful, and her noble 
voice at its best. The aria from “Madama Butterfly” 
whetted one’s appetite for more. The songs of Schumann 
and Strauss were exquisite. No finer interpretation of 
“Der Nussbaum” has ever been given here, and the philo- 
sophical spirii which invested the text of “Ich Grolle 
Nicht” gave a new charm to its story. Each of these 
was repeated. The “Mandoline” of Debussy was sung in 
French, “Matlinck” in Italian, “Wilt Thou Come Home- 
ward” (Elgar), and Cadman and Stange songs in English. 
Three encore numbers were given, the first two by request. 
“The Year's at the Spring” and “Briinnhilde’s Cry” aroused 
the audience to such a pitch that handkerchiefs and pro- 
grams were waved and cheers heard. As for the “Erl 
King,” others may equal Nordica, but none surpass the 
dramatic intensity with which she sings it nor the action 
which makes the reading of this story grip one’s emotions. 
No one will ever forget these two wonderful selections. 
Myron W, Whitney, Jr.. made a fine impression; having 
sung here once before, he was warmly welcomed, Allied 
to great musical intelligence, fine intuition and perfect dic- 
tion he possesses linguistic ability, so that it was a real 
pleasure to hear him sing equally well in Italian, German, 
French and English. Molloy’s “Kerry Dance” was never 
sung in this city any better. Lohr’s “All the Young Maid- 
ens” was one encore number; another, unknown, was in 
French. Romayn Simmons opened the program with a 
piano solo—C sharp, minor polonaise, Chopin. As an ac- 
companist Mr. Simmons is exceptionally good, which was 
proved when he played the music of the Strauss “Ser- 
enade,” into which Madame Nordica infused an at- 
mosphere suggestive of summer zephyrs, a moonlit 
garden, the nightingale, the perfume of roses, and the 
patter of fairies and elves at play. -After the concert a 
few privileged ones were permitted to meet Madame Nor- 
dica, who is not alone the superb artist, but a lovely, unaf- 
fected gracious woman, whose charm is very great. “Nor- 
dica” night will long be remembered by the hundreds who 
braved the storm to hear her golden voice. 


A remarkably fine “chamber music concert” was given 
under the auspices of the Chromatic Club in Twentieth 


-Century Club Hall, last Saturday afternoon, February 18, 


by Madame Blaauw (pianist) and the Ball-Goold Quartet. 
The program opened with thé quintet, op. 20, in E flat ma- 
jor, by Ludwig Thuille. Madame Blaauw is a splendid 
concert pianist, under the inspiring influence of whom the 
Ball-Goold Quartet is attaining a perfection in ensemble 
highly creditable for an organization making its first pub- 
lic bow only two years ago. It is a regrettable fact these 
talented young men cannot devote all of their time to 
chamber music. The quintet was played beautifully, espe- 
cially the adagio movement. After a group of songs, 
sung by Rebecca Cutter Howe (soprano), a novelty was 
introduced and greatly enjoyed: two poems in prose by 
Ivan Tourgeneff, music by Arensky, read by-Thekla Adam, 
accompanied by Madame Blaauw, “How Fresh, How 
Lovely Were the Roses Then” and “The Nymphs.” The 
composer Arensky had caught the spirit of the text, and 
enhanced it by an exquisite musical setting, Miss Adam 
and the pianist were thoroughly “en rapport.” Each of 
these gifted women gave additional charm to the reading 
of two of the most exquisite morceaus ever heard in Buf- 
falo. One hardly knew which to admire most the beauti- 
ful voice, delicacy and refinement of Miss Adam's inter- 
pretation, or Madame Blaauw’s sympathetic reading of the 
delicious sensuous music of Arensky, No better ensemble 


s 


could have been conceived, The second quintet, op. 51, it 
D major, by Arensky, was greatly enjoyed. The perform- 
ance_of this composition was warmly applauded. Among 
the guests present was Ethel Newcomb, the concert pianist 
who is visiting Mrs. Barrell, the concert contralto, and 
chairman of the music committee. To appear before the 
Chromatie Club confers the hall mark of distinction, for 
it represents the best in musical life among real students 
of the piano and voice, and it delights in chamber music 
This concert was given by home talent. 
RRe 

W. Ray Burroughs has just received from Wolsten- 
holme, the blind English organist, a new composition (a 
very effective work, entitled scherzo in B flat), with the 
request that Mr. Burroughs use it in his concert work. On 
February 10 Mr. Burroughs gave an opening organ at 
Albion, N. Y., which was a great success. The organ is 





a divided one, and very fine antiphonal effects were pro- 
duced. 
Ree 
Clara M. Diehl is meeting with such success in her lec- 
ture-recitals for children at Parkside that she has been 
asked to give the same series at Kenmore, a suburb of 
Buffalo, 
mre 
The free organ recital on Sunday, February 19, was 
given by that excellent Bohemian organist, Wenzel Ra- 
boch, professor of music at Manhattan College, New York 
City, the Pawling School at Pawling, N. Y., and the St. 
Aloysius Academy at Jersey City, assisted by a young 
baritone, a pupil of Miles Goldberg. Frank Brandow has 
a very good range, and is a promising young singer. Pro- 
fessor Raboch plays with a facile skill, which won many 
encores, 
nee 
Two of the soloists for the May festival of the Phil- 
harmonic Chorus will be Janet Spencer (contralto) and 
Perceval Allen (soprano), Dr, Vogt’s a capella chorus, 
“The Sea,” will be sung. It was heard recently at To- 
ronto, and is warmly commended. V. K. 





Von Stein Academy of Music. 

Anthony Carlson, basso, who abandoned his great fol- 
lowing in Berlin, in order to direct the vocal department 
of the Von Stein Academy of Music, Los Angeles, Cal., 
gave a recital on February 8, and on February 15 a faculty 
concert was held in which Wenzel Kopta (violinist), Mrs. 
E. W. Kirkpatrick (soprano), Christine Battelle (pianist), 
Anthony Carlson (basso), and Director Heinrich von 
Stein participated. The Los Angeles press spoke of both 
events as follows: 


From time to time a singer 


s added to the local colony who is 
at once apparent as a distinct and valuable addition to the artistic 
forces of the city. 

Such a one is Anthony Carlson, basso, who last night at Gamut 
Auditorium, before a very small company of people demonstrated 
a voice of magnificent timbre and an almost Willner sense of in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. Carlson demonstrated the versatility without which no singer 
except Tetrazzini dares get up before a nowadays audience. He 
began with Schubert, and ended the program, climactically speak 
ing, with the musical last word, Richard Strauss Following which 
he gave four songs in English, as a pleasant conclusion to the even- 
ing. 

Lightness, glowing youthful feeling and intense ardor were mani- 
fested in the Brahms “‘Vergebliches Standchen,” in Von Fielitz’s 
“Ich gehe des Nachts wieder Mond thut gehn” he evinced a sin- 
gularly striking power of simple narrative; Hermann’s “Drei Wan- 
drer” showed colossal dramatic force and an almost steely strength 
of voice, and the “ich trage meine Minne” of Strauss the subulety 
and brilliance necessary to differentiate the real subtlety and bril- 
liance of that composer from the mere constructive singularity which 
mediocre interpreters invariably allow to overshadow all else in his 
works, 

Mr. Carlson’s voice is of distinctly Teutonic quality and method 
of us¢. It has not the oily and sometimes merely pretty sensuous 
ness of a Latin voice, and occasionally is slightly forced, but it is 
nevertheless true, melodious and well placed. It is a voice of basso- 
cantante order. 

Mr. Carlson’s accompaniments were played by Heinrich von Stein, 
who brought the singer from Berlin for his conservatory. As an 
accompanist Mr. Von Stein exhibited great sympathy and technic 
of an order which enabled him to follow every shade of meaning 
in the soloist’s phrases —Los Angeles Times, February 9, 1911 


Mr. Carlson, whose Berlin reputation is high, has been secured 
as instructor by the Von Stein Academy of Music, and has been 
freely announced, not only as a vocal teacher of unusual ability, 
but as a singer of exceptional brilliance and worth. 

Mr. Carlson, approaching maturity, is tall, robust, dignifiedly 
amiable, and thoroughly impressive in manner and voice. He has 
an obviously keen artistic perception which makes him simple, sin- 
cere and effective. Vocally, it would be difficult to find his su- 
rerior anywhere. He sang with ease, power and delicacy, covering 


a wide range in both notes and style His legato was limpid and 
sonorous; his declamatory passages intense and virile. 

Mr. Carlson set himself a severe test in a program that ordi- 
narily would have exhausted a performer and the audience as well 
The most striking evidence of his success was the fact that he thor 
oughly interested and entertained throughout and not a soul yawned 

Fourteen German lieder by Schubert, Johannes Brahms, Alexan 
der von Fielitz, Rudolph Ganz, Max Reger and Richard Strauss 
“Crsar’s Lament” from Handel's “Scipio,” and three English songs 
by Arthur Foote, H. Lane Wilson and Kennedy Russell, made an 
imposing and trying program. Only a good singer carn present such 
a list in one evening with complete success In pathos, gaiety and 
mournfulness Mr. Carlson’s artistic touch was true and his voice 
entirely adequate. 

He was most fortunate in having at the piano the finished Mr 
Von Stein, whose incisive musical appreciation and reverential mu 
sical spirit are rarely lacking and at their highest point when he is 
truly sympathetic. Mr. Von Stein plainly enjoyed Mr. Carlson's 
singing and the music of the accompaniments. The result was a 
piano performance that for grace, ability and finesse 1s rarely heard. 
Every piano student anxious to realize that divine but elusive spirit 
differentiating real piano playing from most piano playing should 
have heard Mr. Von Stein accompanying Mr. Carlson last night.— 
Los Angeles Examiner, February 9, 1911. 


Ordinarily, good music teachers are not good performers, but the 
faculty concert of the Von Stein Academy of Music last night at 
the Gamut Club Auditorium proved, again, that there are exceptions 
to this rule, a 

The house was crowded to the doors, the enthusiasm was pro 
nounced, the program was excellent. 

Wenzel Kopta, Heinrich von Stein, Anthony Carlson and Chris 
tine Battelle are four artists who, if they teach as well as they 
play, are surely exceptional in the long list of worthy persons who 
show the youth how to vocalize and play musical instruments. These 
four persons when performing are worthy a full house of music 
lovers in any city anywhere. They clearly know music in all its 
sublimation and the refinements they demonstrate so delicately but 
obviously are the delight of the-appreciative, the inspiration of th 
beginner, and the unfailing indication that these exponents of the 
art divine have stepped from the anteroom into the very temple of 
the muse herself. 

The veteran Wenzel Kopta, a violin virtuose, who a few years 
ago was a world famed concert attraction, showed in the Slavonic 
dance by Dvorak, the “Witches’ Dance” by Paganini, and Schu- 
bert’s sonata, op. 137, No. 3, a power and finesse of truly remark- 
able breadth and delicacy. It was a good night for strings, and 
Mr. Kopta was in harmony with the audience and the occasion \s 
an executant he is still one of the modern masters. Technically 
accurate, he has grace and feeling. Simple, earnest and modest, he 
gave a lesson to the audience, chiefly youthful, it will long remem- 
ber. ‘“‘Age has not withered, nor custom staled” his touch, his style, 
his fingering. His ear is true; his dash and brilliance are discreet; 
his tones are pure; his conscientious regard for accuracy amounts 
to a reverence, 

Mr. Carlson’s second public appearance confirmed the impression 
his first concert created. He sang a duct with Mrs. E. W. Kirk- 
patrick, “Graceful Consort” from Haydn’s “The Creation,” and 
three moving German songs, “Auf dem Kirchhof,” “‘Aufenthalt” 
and “‘Der Lindenbaum,” the first by Johann Brahms, the two last 
by Schubert. Mr. Carlson, a basso, has a baritone quality of dis 
tinction and distinctiveness. He sings well, with discretion, com 
plete vocal control and dramatic effect. 

If Mr. Carlson would sing in English occasionally and select 
some entirely worthy songs that by contrast with the modern Ger- 
man lieder would seem “popular,” he would redouble the enthusiasm 
of his auditors. 

Mr. Von Stein played the difficult accompaniments to Mr. Car! 
son’s songs with customary vitality and aplomb. He also was at 
the piano in the Schubert sonata, with Mr. Kopta, violin, and the 
four melodious movements were thoroughly and excellently done 

As fer Miss Battelle, she plays with a personality that women 
rarely attain. An etude by Chopin and Liszt’s transcription of the 
spinning song from Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” illustrated her 
peculiarly valuable and enjoyable qualities. Accurate and musically 
discriminating, she has clearness and authority, but withal a touch 
that produces tones both bland and melting. 

The enthusiasm the writer shows is as unusual as the perform 
ance in question. These faculty concerts are of value to music 
students, a pleasure to music lovers. As soon as they become 
“fashionable” Mr. Von Stein will be forced to hire a larger hall. 
Los Angeles Examiner, February 16, 1911 





Kienzl’s “Evangelimann” had its local premiére at Copen- 
hagen last month. 
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INDIANAPOLIS MUSIC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., February. 16, 


\n interesting development of the musical situation was 


Igtt. 
\ 


a song recital by Horatio Connell last Saturday evening 
before the Contemporary Club and its guests. The Con- 
temporary Club is one of the most prominent literary organi- 
tions and this is the first time it has ever deviated from 
the custom of having eminent lecturers form the entertain- 
ment on such occasions \ number of the members, while 
New York some time ago, heard Mr. Connell and were 
mpressed with his art that those in charge were per- 
ided ngage him for this recital. That the innova- 
i w: pleasing and acceptable was shown by the en- 
thusiastic manner in which the program was received. 
| lub bears the reputation of being rather reserved 
nd undemonstrative, but Mr. Connell’s singing soon 
ged the members into warm hearted listeners. He 
presented his program with finish and distinction, and his 
throughout its unusually wide range is of fine qual- 
nd his enunciation clear and effective. In his inter- 
) ions he expressed emotions both in tone and features. 
Several encores were requested and granted. 
RRR 
he Schellschmidt-Carman Trio gave the second of its 
f chamber concerts in the German House on 
Wednesday evening before an intelligent and appreciative 
idience fhe program was made up of Beethoven and 
Schumann trios, and a sonata for violoncello and piano by 
Strauss The ensemble again was most satisfactory and 


he interpretations excellent 


nReR 


lhe new Indianapolis Orchestra is preparing for its first 


rt, to be given in the Schubert-Murat Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, February 26. Rehearsals are in prog- 
under the direction of Alexander Ernestinoff, and 
program will include several of the more popular num 
ers for orchestra, and the sixty players under Mr. Ernest- 
ff's baton will, no doubt, surpass the most sanguine 
xpectation he soloist for the first concert will be 
Mi George Raymond Eckert (soprano). 
nme 
(he second rehearsal of the newly organized chorus 
hich is to be heard with the Theorore Thomas Orchestra 
im the spring revé iled an increasing interest among the 
1usic lover Mr. Birge, who is conducting, was highly 
pleased with the quality of the voices, and those in charge 
if the undertaking were much gratified with the results of 
these two rehearsals The chorus now numbers about 
a 
he preliminary meeting of the Indiana Music Teachers’ 
\ssociation will be held in Shelbyville on February 23. 
program to be given on this occasion wiil be one of 
sreat variety and interest rhose who will take part are: 
Johannes Miersch (violinist), Amelia Kroeckel (pianist), 
Grace Green (contralto) and Mrs. George Raymond Eck- 
ert (soprano) The officers of the association will be 
resent, and it is expected that arrangements for the con- 
ention, to be held in the latter part of June, will be com- 
pleted at this meeting The citizens of Shelbyville are 








enthusiastic over the prospect of entertaining the musi- 
cians in their city and have gone to work to make the 
meeting a great In all probability the sale of 
season tickets for the festival concerts which are given in 
connection with the annual conventions of the associa- 
tion will be large, and will enable the program committee 
to provide several artists of note for these concerts. 
mene 

The faculty concert at the College of Musical Art on 
Wednesday evening presented the following teachers in a 
program which was heard by a large audience: Nellie 
Strain Jackson (soprano), Ferdinand Schaefer (violinist), 
Amelia Kroeckel (pianist), Christian F. Martens (bari- 
ton), Tull E. Brown and Oliver Willard Pierce (pianists). 
Mr. Pierce took the place of Grace Hutchings, who could 
G. R. E. 


success. 


not appear on account of illness. 





SHREVEPORT’S FINE BOY CHOIR. 

Sureverort, La., February 14, 

Paulo Gruppe, the distinguished young Dutch cellist, 
played an elaborate program before a large and apprecia- 
tive audience, under the Polymnia, in the 
Travis Street School Auditorium on Friday, February 3. 
Mr. Gruppe’s tone is very clear and rich, while his technic 
is true and clear. The accompanist, Harriet Bacon Mac- 
Donald, was never obtrusive, never lagging, never hurry- 
ing, but always supplementing the work of the solo player 


1gtt. 


auspices of 


by bringing out every subtle nuance in the piano part. 
neRe 

The following is a criticism from the Shreveport Times 
of the cantata given Sunday, January 29, at St. Mark’s 
Church, by the boy choir: 

Dudly 
New Year Sunday, was again sung en last Sunday to a large and 
the of St. Mark’s 
A more beautiful musical setting to this cantata for Advent 
and to be the 
effect of the organ preludes and interludes picture 


Buck’s “Coming of the King,’ so beautifully rendered on 


cultured audience by vested choir Episcopal 


Church 
pastoral 


found sympathetic, 


to the 


Christmastide is not 
listeners 
three wise men and the shepherds upon 


this 


the angels of prophecy, the 


the plains of Bethlehem—most exquisitely interpreted on 


occasion. 


The opening solo was especially suited to the sympathetic, liquid 


tone quality of Mr. McCollum’s voice and rendered in a_ finished 
manner. The tenor solo sung by Mr. Poleman was brilliant and 
declamatory in style and most pleasing 


“The 
pleasing 


Virgin’s Lullaby,” sung by Dora Jones, is one of the most 


numbers of the work and was admirably rendered with 


excellent enunciation. 
The boy 


and 


Allen, 
short 


Ardis, 


solos in 


Warner, 
pleasing, 


sopranos, Calhoun Bryan Byron 


Geisen Gordon Lampkin, gave a most 
clear 
The 


and Ernest Hawkins, 


voice, 


baritone solos were most admirably taken by James McCann 
toth of these young men, as boys, were mem- 
bers of the choir for years and it would seem that this fact would 
Mr. 


Hawkins’ short solos were sung in a rich, tender baritone, display- 


give great impetus to the proper training of the child voice. 
ing a voice of much promise. 

Mr. MeCann is highly favored not only with a rich voice of much 
power and sweetness, but marked interpretative ability, which was 
Valuable assistance was 
given by Geneva Smith at the piano, especially in heavy chorus num 


the 


displayed in the difficult solos assigned him, 


bers when out with 
effect 

After all, the finished production of this beautiful cantata, prob- 
ably the 


ever given in our city, was due to the master musician who presided 


piano accompaniment was brought telling 


most finished and artistic frofh the musician’s standpoint 





BOY CHOIR OF ST. MARK'S CHURCH, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


at the organ, and who, with the material at hand, produced the 
numerous and varied effects. It is to choirmaster and organist, 
E. H. R. Flood, that appreciative thanks must be rendered; an 
organist of first rank, a musician whose intuition and insight make 
him an excellent conductor and whose musical temperament is an 
inspiration to all who work with him. 

St. Mark’s choir, under the direction of E. H. R. Flood. 
is considered by many to be one of the best of the South. 
Although reorganized only three years ago, it has. given 
the following works: “Two Adyents,” Stainer’s “Cruci- 
fixion,” Dubois’ “Seven Last Words,” Loveland’s “New 
Born King,” and Dudley Buck's “Coming of the King.” 
On Good Friday the choir will render again Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words,” with full orchestra. E, H. R. F. 


’ 





DETROIT MUSIC. 
Detroit, Mich., February 18, 1911. 

Madame Schumann-Heink received a tremendous ova- 
tion upon her appearance in the Light Guard Armory 
Friday evening last. The great contralto has always 
drawn large audiences in Detroit, but there were many 
who predicted that there would be a falling off at this ap- 
pearance, because of her many appearances here. On the 
contrary, it was the largest house she has ever had in 
Detroit, and another appearance would doubtless see a 
similarly large audience. Madame Schumann-Heink was 
in splendid voice and good spirits, and never has an audi- 
ence been more completely satisfied. Two numbers were 
given with violin, organ and piano accompaniments, and 
Messrs. Edmund Lichtenstein, director of the Detroit 
String Quartet, and Richard Keys Biggs, organist, were 
selected to assist Katherine Hofmann in these numbers. 
Both young men acquitted themselves in splendid style. 
As usual Mrs. Hofmann proved to be a faultless accom- 
panist. 

neRre 


At the recent concerts of the Detroit String Quartet the 

was Elsa Ruegger, cellist. Madame Ruegger 

played the Bach suite for cello, unaccompanied, and once 

more proved that she is an artist of the first magnitude. 
nere 


S¢ yloist 


The artists’ series under the Atkinson management 
have been discontinued. The artists still to be heard were 


Dalton-Baker, Olga Samaroff and Madame Kirkby-Lunn. 


nee 

The seventh morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale 
will take place Tuesday, February 21. The program will 
consist of compositions by Norwegian composers, the chief 
feature being an illustrated talk on Norwegian peasant 
music by Islje Gulbrandsen Moore, Other artists partici- 
pating will be Elizabeth Ruhlman and Ola Dafoe; Flor- 
ence P. Butcher and Mrs.’Cragg, pianists; Mrs. Arthur 
Roy Littlefield, soprano, and Theodosia Eldridge, violin- 
ist. 3B. 





San Diego's Cry of Distress. 
There is no dramatic criticism in San Diego. 
reason, of course, that there is no drama. 
city without the drama would 
society or culture. 


For the 
In Europe, a 
not claim to have either 
We claim to have both. We have two 
theaters, and I don’t know how many of those Temples of 
Thespis, the moving picture shows. Of the two theaters, 
the Isis is “legitimate.” The Garrick is the other thing. 
The Isis is usually “dark.” The difference between the 
Isis “dark” and the Isis “light” is that when it is “dark” 
it isempty, and when it is “light” it is half empty, especially 
if some really great artist is producing some really great 
play. The Garrick makes no pretense of appealing to in- 
telligence. So, of course, our villagers flock thither in de- 
lighted throngs. If a chap likes that sort of thing, the 
show at the Garrick is just about the sort of thing that 
that a chap will like. It’s “great!” 

Even the Isis is filled sometimes. Society fills it when 
one of those aggregations of sordid mediocrity, a road 
company, brings its banged-up and tawdry “props,” its 
ghastly “heauty chorus,” its raucous ragtime “stars,” and 
its general atmosphere of vulgarity, to entertain our best 
people with a season-before-last musical comedy. But 
when a world famous virtuoso is to be heard, when a 
supreme artist is to reveal the immortal meaning of 4 
masterpiece, society finds that it has a previous engage- 
ment. That's society’s affair, not mine. I merely rise to 
State that, as a matter of box office chagrin, our best 
people do not support our best performances. 

A play by Shaw or Sudermann, or Ibsen, or Yeats, cr 
Wedekind, or D’Annunzio, would be a killing frost in San 
Diego. Even some of our better American actors, play- 
ing some of our better American plays, are beginning to 
cut San Diego out of their bookings. They find more ap- 
preciative audiences at such centers of culture as Junction 
City, Kan., and Unionville, Okla. But when it comes to 
boosting, we lead the earth. Hurray for us.—San Diego 
Lucid Intervals. 





Max Schillings and Giovanni Sgambati have been elected 
to membership in the Berlin Academy of Arts, 
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VOICE and VOCALISM 


New Book en the ates by CI P. He » MILLS 
Order of University School ef Musi Lincoln, Neb. 


CARL DEIS 


VOICE PRODUCTION INTERPRETATION 
251 West End Ave., near 72d St., New York Tel., 5236 Columbus 


Henrietta MIGHELSON -uxs: 


Management: E. KUESTER, 25 West 42d Street 


PELTON JONES 


Harpsichord and Pianoforte Recitals 
Instruction 
3 West 924 Street, New York Phone 3647 Riverside 


HUGO RIESENFELD 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
Concertmeister, Manhattan Opera House 
ADVANCED PUPILS ACCEPTED 
161 WEST 934 STREET *Phone, 2790 Riverside 


Mm.de RIGAUD “ear 


Teacher of Frieda Langendorff, Metropolitan and Berlin Operas; 
~—y Hansen, Boston Opera; Elmanoa Francis, Mme. Sherry 

opens New York; Fanny Fereceon, Savage Opera; Mme. Santa 
relli, gt Italian Opera Co.; Olive Scholey, Mabel Leggett, 

Clementine Tetedoux and many pt Hh in concert. 

THE LINLAUGH, Broadway, near 100th Street, New York 


j= McCULLOH 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 251 West 88th Street, New York 


= RAPPOLD 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Direction: MARC LAGEN, 434 Fifth Ave., New York 


BALRNSTEIN- REGNEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York: 336 West S8th Street, 
Tel. Columbus 6593 
Philadelphia Studio: 202 Fuller Building 


LBRT SPALDING 
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EUROPE ssiv-sts || sSrier2 AMERICA 


L'Asseclation Musicale Management, 8. E. Johasten 
wy oy fue (hee Paris, 1133 Breadway, Mew York 




















Teacher of Singers 


Atelier Biag.,33 West 67th 
Street, Hew York 


:McLELLAN 


ELLA BACGHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reference: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 


Address: 69 West 88th Street, New York. 


MARIE KERN - MULLEN |4 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 





Phones: } — t Columbus 








CONCERTS ORATORIO RECITALS 
Management, THE SAWYER MUSICAL BUREAU 
251 West 88th Street New York 








ARTHUR SCHEFFER SongUctons ADDRESS: 


VIOLINIST S$Ov01ST S Musical Couner 
Concert and Oratorio 











ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
For Normal Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Students receive free instruction in harmony, sight 
singing, the languages, physical training, stage deport- 
ment, etc. Special agency for placing graduates free 











of charge. tudents received daily. 
Voice Specialist 
257 West 86th Street 
. Tel., 6910 River 
HAROLD _—_—isty 
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4 Prima Donna Seprano 
Pe A [ [) Metropolitan Opera House 
c NEW YORK 


LOUDON CHARLTON 8 8 Caraegie Hall, New York 
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PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Manhattan Opera House 
Por Concert Engagements Address: 
HAENSEL & JONES, One East 42d St., New York 








LOUDON CHARLTON-Carnegie Hall, New York City, Announces 
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Om PAOX 


BASS-BARITONE 


In America Season 1910-11 
Exclusive Masagemeat: HAENSEL & JONES 
1 East 42d Street, New York 








B O NJ C I THE GREATEST LIVING TENOR SAYS: 


**] have been watching for four seasons with great interest the work of Mme. VALERI’S 
pupile and can positively affirm that Mme. VALERI is ene of the few teachers who havea clean, 
correct idea of the right placement of the voice 
of tone prodaction and breath control is faultiess.’’ 


SIGN®RA VALERI’S STUDIOS: 345 West S8th Street 
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Signed, ALESSANDRO BONCI 
New York  signona VALER 
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COMPOSER, PIANIST, ORGANIST 
COACHING AND INTERPRETATION 


Address temporarily, 
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NEW YORK: WASHINGTON. 
RsTol. 1217 Morsiagside seadtumetios 


FRANK ORMSBY=.277:22. 


Address: 180 Claremont Avenue 4713 
Manegemest: J. EB PRANCKE. 24 West 2ist pomae New Yerk 


[SARTO Baritone 


PE age Oratorio, ppc = 








anTomia wun en 251 Coat 88th Street 1278 mene ont a Terk 


LUIGI von KUNITS 


VIOLINIST TEACHER 
Volibadgasse 3, - Vienna XVII, Austria 


§ CARRE ton 


Management: naan LAGEN 
434 Fifth Fifth Avenue 7 - New York >= __>_—sNew York City 


AND 

NELSON RAITT = Repertoire Builder 

35 EAST 32D STREET, near Madison Ave. 
*Pheme 2187 Madison Square 


MARY JORDAN 


CONTRALTO 
331 West 834 Street Phone, 5602 River 


Mary LANSING 


CONTRALTO 
clitalis, Conce 
_—— c LAGEN. 424 Files A City 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


AKRON ad OHIO 
Management, oon estcecntiien mustent Agency 


J. PRE (> eeeneesy, 


OLLE 


GANIS 
Address; THE qomus sareneaTionat MUSICAL AGERCY 
Successors to the Weifseha Bereas 1 West 34th Street, New York 


Francis ROGERS 


Concert Baritone 
Masazement: A FEW PUPILS IN SINGING 
LOUDON CHARLTON 54 West 48th Street, Tuesday sad Friday, 10:30 
Carnegie Hail, N. Y. Other days apply by mall, 1 West 436 Street 


RUYSDAEL 


BASSO Metropolitan Opera House — 


HENRY SUCH 


VIOLINIST 
In America Season, 1910-11 
Management: THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


‘eacher of Mme. My ny: Jacoby, contralto, formerly o! 
the a ao one — , —L.4 
preno,M pera .Bernice de Pasquali, 
soprano, M “Melropetites Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, Basso 
Manhattan Opera House; Alien C. Hinckley, Basso, Met- 

tan Spare Co. 6 Se wete Harroid, Tenor, Manhattan 
Opera House; Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, 
Germany; Rudolf Berger tenor. Royal. | Berlin; Mme. Sara 
Anderson, soprano, G Grand Ope i 
Howard, contralto, oe * ame. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, 
Grand ra, Dessau; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; 
oseph Baernstein-Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman. 
stey, contralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt- 
Cochran, soprano; Laura Combs, soprano; Mildred Potter, con- 
tralto; Katherine Hanford, contralto; John Young, tenor; George 
Murphy, tenor; Alfred B Senate an’ tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone 
Telenhone 5621 Plaza. fo: 61 East 64th Street, New Yerk 









































KATHLEEN PARLOW 





THE CELEBRATED CANADIAN VIOLINIST 


First American Tour 


Sorts AcgnT; Concert Direction DANIEL MAYER, London 


American Manager: Mra. ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway “ - 


New York 
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The “grand” season of opera at Covent Garden will 
open on Saturda \pril 29, and will run thirteen weeks 
until July 29. There will be a gala performance during 


Coronation week, the date fixed being June 26. The opera 
to be given is not definitely decided upon, though in all 


English, 


probability it will be an English opera sung in 
however, this is not definitely decided upon either. The 
ficial list contains but the following French and Italian 
operas. The German Wagnerian music dramas have been 
entirely eliminated as well as such things as Strauss’ “E] 
ektra” and “Salom« ‘Carmen,” “Faust,” ‘‘Louise,” 
Pelléas et Meélisande,” “Roméo et Juliette,” “Samson et 
Dalila,’ Phais,’ \ida,’ Barbiere di Siviglia,”” “Bohéme,” 
Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Girl of the Golden West,” 
Lakmé,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Madama Butterfly,” 
Manon Lescaut, Pagliacci,” “Rigoletto,” “Sonnambula, 
less” (Erlanger), losea,” “Traviata,” “Huguenots,” 
Germania.’ 
zee, 
There are several circumstances from which one may 


deduce differing causes for this year’s nonrecognition of 


German opera. First, there is the resignation from active 


professional life of Dr. Hans Richter, who has always been 
the soul of the Covent Garden's Wagnerian opera. On 
the casion of his temporary illness last season, the opera 
yndicate engaged other conductors for its Wagner per- 
formances with results that unquestionably it does not 
wish to repeat another year. Then there is the new fea 
ture of ballet, which being a fashionable attraction of 
the moment is a paramount box office consideration; the 

ual six evenings given in the past to Wagner have been 
transferred to the ballet. And again there are publishers’ 
rights to be considered All this, coupled to the amicable 


feelings existing between England and her Germanic cou- 


sins on things artistic as well as those of somewhat deeper 


ignificance, may im a measure shed some light on Covent 
Garden adopting so restricted a repertory as the above 
nne 
Che artists engaged include Mesdames ‘Tetrazzini and 
Melba, Edvina, Destinn, Maria Kousnietzoff, Kirkby Lunn 
ind veral others The tenors include Riccardo Martin, 
Dalmores, Bassi, John McCormack, Maurice D’Oisly, 
Zucchi, Franz, and Warnery The basses and baritones 
ire, Sammarco, Gilly, Marcoux, Burke, Crabbe, Malatista, 
ind Lem Sibiriakoff And the conductors are Campanini, 
Panizza, Pitt, and Tcherepnine 
zee, 
Phe repertory of the ballet includes the fol- 
lowing “Cléopatre,’ \rensky-Glazounow; “Schehera- 
cle Rimsky-Korsakoff; “L’Oiseau de Feu,” Straw 
ki Le Sylphides,” = Chopin; ‘Le Carnaval,” 
chumann Le Pavillon d’Armide,” Icherepnine ; 
Prince Igor,” Borodin Besides the six evenings to be 
ted to the ballet alone, there will be some short one 


Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S 


Address in England is Mansfield Lodge, 15 Hamil- 
ton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
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act operas given in conjunction with it. The principal 
danseuses are Milles. Karsavina, Rubinstein, Lapou Rova, 
and Vaslav Nijinsky, Boulgakov, Forkine, with Tcherep- 
nine as conductor. 
RRR 

lina Lerner made her London debut with the London 
February 13, winning an ovation 
unequivocal indorsement from 


Symphony Orchestra, 
her audience, and 
Dr. Hans Richter, who conducted for her in the Chopin 
i’ minor concerto, and immediately engaged her for one 
Halle Manchester on March 2, when 
will play the same concerto with the Hallé Orchestra 
Richter. Miss Lerner played with much poetry 
het work admirable in its 
celicacy of the work, 
which was in the main that which appealed to Dr. Richter, 
was infused throughout with poetic thought, and a cer- 


irom 


of the concerts in 
she 
under Dr 
was 


of feeling, and passage 


and clearness. Her conception 


tain individual charm. 
RneRe 
At this seventh concert of the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, the purely orchestral works were the overture to 
“The Smetana ; and 


scherzo 


Bride,” by love scene 
from Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet”; 
poem “Isabella,” by Frank Bridge, and the Beethoven fifth 
Of the latter a wonderfully effective reading 
Dr. In tempi, nobility of thought 
and in the broad, stately line, Dr. Richter emphasized 
the “grand” mood, There was no hurrying, but never the 


suggestion of drag given the tempi, and the entire con 


sartered 
symphonie 


symphony. 


was given by Richter 


ception was replete with the classic spirit which underlies 
all Dr. Richter’s Beethoven compositions 
\nd the tone of the London Symphony Orchestra in this 


delineations of 


particular work was superb. Nothing could exceed its 


velvety quality, its absolute criteria of its intonation in 
ensemble, and the perfection of its divisions of strings, 
and woodwind 


Ree 


The symphonic poem “Isabella,” by Frank Bridge, an 


English composer, was conducted in person, Said the pro- 


gram notes: 

rhe composer of this work, Frank Bridge, was born at Brighto 
He received his musical training at the Royal College of Music, 
where he won a scholarship for composition and studied for seve 
years. He has been particularly successful in chamber music, win 


uing several prizes for music of this class, and his orchestral works 


include a symphonic poem and a “Dance Rhapsody,” the last named 


preduced at the recent Liverpool festival. The work played today 


vas completed in 1907 and was inspired by Keats’ poem, “Isabella, 


or the Pot of Bazil.” 

The work is very interesting, though it borrows strongly 
of the Wagnerian idiom. There is a certain suavity about 
its orchestration, and much lyric charm in the thematic 
material and its harmonic combinations. If the younger 
composers would only bank more strongly on organic 
unity, and if they want to copy Wagner, remember that 
he not alone utilized musical art to illustrate his theatri- 
cal mise en scene, but that he had some very good ideas 
the unity, and 
an orchestral writer who evolved from given material its 


on orchestra’s organic was occasionally 
own evolutionary raison d’étre (which accounts for his 
music drama excerpts sounding as well disassociated from 
as when united), then their musical ideas 
would have value, and the 
ephemeral illustrative and categorical genre. 

RnRe 


The old established concert and operatic agency, in fact 


scene and word 


more intrinsic be less of 


the oldest in London, of N. Vert, has been converted into 
a small limited liability company, under the title of N. 
Vert, Limited, with the object of very much extending 
the scope of operations not only in the United Kingdom, 
but in the United States and on the Continent, in which 
countries, with the introduction of new capital into the 
with the parent 

The personnel 


business, new branches in connection 
business in London are being established. 


at the well known offices, 6 Cork street. London, remains 
2 Gordon Place 


ADELE ROSENTHAL ? ‘iste « 


HAROLD BAUER writes: “She has my warm recommendation 
both as Teacher and Performer.” 
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joint managing directors. 
" RRR 


The recently published Wagner symphony in C will be 
performed at the Queen’s Hall Orchestra’s seventh concert 
on Saturday afternoon, February 18. 


eRe 


Theodore Byard will complete his Continental tour at 
Cassel, Germany, February 21, Mr, Byard had met with 
tremendous success throughout his tour; his interpreta 
tions of German lieder being invariably referred to as 
given with the true German spirit of the art song. Mr 
3yard is without doubt one of the best of the English 
born singers of the German lied now before the public. 

neRre 


The London Choral Society, Arthur Jagge, conductor, 
was heard in Beethoven’s Mass in D, in Queen’s Hall 
February 15. The soloists were Perceval Allen, Gwladys 
Roberts, James Hay, and Roert Radford, and the or- 
chestra, the London Symphony This tremendously dif- 
ficult work showed the effects of much careful training 
and understanding of the work on the part of all con- 
cerned; some of the most difficult music in existence for 
both soloist and chorus is found within its pages, and if 
unfailing perfection is not always maintained there is little 
criticism to offer in work that was as good as that pre- 
sented by the London Choral Society and its associated 
forces on Wednesday last. 


nner 


Melba was heard in concert with the new London Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Queen’s Hall, February 14, singing the 
“Dovo aria; the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet,” 
and as encore numbers “Vissi d’arte” and “Down in the 
Forest,” by Landon Ronald, conductor of the New Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, and who accompanied Madame 
Melba at the piano in this number. Melba, who was in 
excellent voice, was recalled many times and presented 
with flowers galore, 


sono, 


RnReR 


George Henschel gave his only London recital of the 
season in Bechstein Hall, February 11, in a well chosen 
program of German songs by Beethoven, Schubert, Schu- 
Especially in the Loewe num- 
His in- 


mann, Brahms, and Loewe. 
bers was Mr. Henschel particularly convincing. 
terpretation of “Archibald Douglas” was delivered with 
great fervor, as were “Heinrich der Vogler,” and “Der 
Erlkénig” (Loewe), which were in every detail true to the 
spirit and letter of their differing messages, and like the 
entire program were accompanied by the singer entirely 
from memory. Mr. Henschel’s accompaniment playing is 
as great a feature of his recitals as the vocal part, and 
but few artists of the day are competent to act in both 
capacities at their own recitals. 


Among the soloists engaged by the Sheffield Choir for 
its tour around the world, which will be inaugurated in 
Canada March Gertrude Lonsdale, contralto, who 
is well known to London audiences as a singer of much 
charm and artistic sense. 
the following repertory which has been arranged for the 
tour; “The Messiah,” “Elijah.” Verdi's “Requiem,” 
tach’s “Sing ye to the Lord,’ “The Golden Legend,” 
Parry's “Blest Pair of Sirens,” Berlioz’s “Faust,” and the 


17, is 


Miss Lonsdale will be heard in 
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cantata “Pan” by Dr. Harriss, who with Dr. Coward 
is to conduct en tour. Sir Edward Elgar will accompany 
the choir to Canada and the United States, and under his 
baton there will be given “The Dream of Gerontius,” and 
“The Kingdom.” Other soloists engaged are: Lady Norah 
Noel, Jenny Taggart Maud Welby, Alice Heely, Heary 
Turnpenny, M. Vigo, R. Charlesworth, and Robert Chig- 
nell. EvELYN KAESMANN. 





Song Recital by Cina Ciaparelli. 

Cina Ciaparelli, soprano, late of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, assisted by Armando Lecomte, baritone, of the 
same company, gave a recital last Thursday evening in 
Mendelssohn Hall. Both artists were accompanied by Max 
Liebling and the following program was presented: 


Se i ON as iis oo 0c b.c8o 3 soba Kedes Chee iaRecurenneaes Pergolesi 
Or Ne ng on chvcscncndatweens \cnase Reh ecAmaeee Bottesini 
Reverie. ..csce.-- dow desea mc eee Florence Newton Leo 
Viel Gr MON cc sc oo Sac cde ene bow he 6 ttiies Nave Can nenceens Mozart 
MOUCRIEEE arecee ee ck teats Re ceRene he panenuese CCE 
M: ieee Ciaparelli 

se. aeerreres <aean Lage semua’ Tosti 
Il tuo pensier......... ‘ ee ena reereeT ys: 


Mr. Lecomte 
Qui te solo (first time) ' .Pietro Yon 
(Dedicates 1. to M: si ame ( 


Accompanied by the composer 


a. arelli.) 


\ria from Butterfly Leaewinra . Puccini 
Madame Ciaparelli 
Duet, Don Giovanni és - j Mozart 
Madame Ciaparelli and Mr. Lecomte 

. Charpentier 
Délibes 


Debussy 


\ria from Louise. . 

ETS OO ET COO OCTET ETT ET TT 

Romance ....... gman Rh enien 

Madame Ciaparelli. 

Prologue from Pagliacci ‘ ere 
Mr. Lecomte 


oncavallo 


The Empty Nest .Carlton Mason 


All in a Garden Green...... Cc. A. Lidgey 
Bohemian Cradle Song sw o'e BEES tke OO ohare. Oo EEC Smetana 
(Giood-by . -+» Tosti 


Madame Ciaparelli 


When singers of operatic experience engage in a recital 
they bring to the platform an engaging presence, an 
artistic attitude and a dramatic conception which comes 
only from such experience. Madame Ciaparelli disclosed 
i voice of large range and splendid proportions, powerful 
and under perfect control. Her selections were chosen 
with a view to affording her every opportunity for present 
ig her art in its best form. The audience was with her 
from the start and she received a warm, even vociferous 
demonstration of approval. 

Mr. Lecomte’s noble and resonant baritone voice was 
heard to good advantage and his exquisite art and fine 
stage presence added greatly to the evening’s enjoyment 
Whether it be a dainty song by Tosti or a dramatic 
operatic selection, such as the “Pagliacci” prologue, Mr 
Lecomte’s versatility enables him to bring to each that in 
dividual distinctness characteristic of it. Mr. Lecomte’s 
piano and mezzo voce are managed with great skill while 
the sonorousness of his tones coupled with a finely culti- 
vated style and innate interpretative ability enable him to 
imbue the more impassioned passages with great virility 
and fervor. The hall was filled and the enthusiasm un- 
bounded. 


Babetta Bons Wins cae. 

Babetta Huss, the talented sister of Henry Holden Huss, 
appeared last week as soloist in the series of Miss Jen- 
nings’ lecture-recitals on Schumann, given at the Brook 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Miss Huss sang four 
of the 
tomed sympathy and poetic feeling, the songs seeming t 


“Trauenliebe und Leben” cycle with her accus- 


suit particularly her warm, smooth voice 


Joan Manens new opera is called “El Comino del Sol” 
“The Way to the Sun.”) 


LIVERPOOL MUSIC. 
Liverpoor, England, February 1, tot! 

I referred in my last letter to a forthcoming perform 
ance of the Elgar violin concerto, the first hearing in 
Liverpool, having taken place under the direction of the 
composer himself, and at the solo hands of Kreisler, for 
whom it was specially written. On the second occasion 
under the auspices of the Liverpool Welsh Choral Union 
and immediate control of its able conductor, Harry Evans, 
the work was presented under excellent conditions, the 
orhcestra being quite efficient. The solo violin was in the 
hands of Zacharewitsch, the Russian virtuoso. At the 
very outset it was apparent that technical mastery was 
hand in hand with nervous energy, and, as the concerto 
proceeded, the interest increased. During the first move- 
ment Zacharewitsch contented himself with merely solv- 
ing the knotty mechanical problems laid down by the 
author, and during the tranquil ether of the andante, a high 
spiritual attitude was attained. But it was in the splen- 
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did finale and ornate cadenza that the Slavic temperament 
of the renowned artist took fire, so to speak, and the 
phrasing of this particular section quivered with emo 
tion. 

RRR, 

At the same concert a selection from Handel’s “Acis 
and Galatea” was given, the choir singing magnificiently 
The soloists were Edith Evans, Harold Wilde and Rohe rt 
Radford, the latter of course creating the usual furore in 
the famous recitative and air. 

nRu 

Recent concerts. of the 

ciety have been of varied quality and generally sustaine.l 


Liverpool Philharmonic So 
I 


interest. The singing of Elena Gerhardt was, as usual, 
of the first order, and her popularity was further en 
hanced at one of Mr. Harrison’s concerts. Harold Bauer's 
pianistic prowess was heard in the course of Brahms 
first concerto and in specimens of Liszt and Chopin; but 
in the Polish master’s C sharp minor scherzo he seemed 
to consider that force and fury were appropriate concomi 
tants 
nRe 

At the first of three chamber concerts in the name of 

Brahms, Sechu 


bert and Smetana were laid under contribution \l 


I'rnst Schiever—formerly Richter’s leader 


Schiever was assisted in the purely string items by Alfred 
Ross, Thomas Rimmer and Walter Hatton, and had the 
advantage at the piano of Frederick Dawson, one of the 


most talented of our native players e latter submitted 


some characteristic examples of Debussy, which, however, 


falied to penetrate the mental cuticle of the audience to 
an appreciable extent. 
Ree 
Sousa and his famous band gave two concerts here to 
crowded audiences, and great enthusiasm prevailed. Misses 
Root and Zedeler were much apreciated, and so was Mr 
Clarke, the cornet expert 
RRR 
Mention must be made of the initial performance of 
Richard Strauss’ orchestral charivari “Don Quixote” by 
the Hallé band, under the conductorship of Hans Richter 


audience, which was exceptionally large, no less than ten 


1 order to enlist the sympathy and intelligence of the 


pages of letterpress were considered necessary, but 
whether the desired end was accomplished is a moot point 
\s far as the writer of these lines is concerned, the net 
result was not favorable, though, of course, allowance 
must be made for unfamiliarity with the peculiar char 
acter of the work.- It was of course easy to distinguish 
the various labels representing the progress of the whim 


sical story, but the importation of certain mechanical 


effects was disconcerting, to say the least The audacious 
epist de wherein Strauss imitates the bleating or sheep 
was more astonishing than mvincing, and the perform- 
ance on the whole created amazement rather than admira 
tion It certainly would appear that in this particular 
score Strauss has gone too far, thoug | have yet to 
hear the “Domestic” symphony, which is said to be even 


more extravagant. So far it has not been heard in Liver 
pool, though Manchester has been “favored 


( 0 Februa . 


\lexander Heimemann, in his lieder recital given in Er 


gineers’ HH ill, | rida night mace deep nMpre 1On upon 


Cleveland music lovers When a Cleveland audience hold 
its seats after the last number of a program and demands 


encores and curtain bows, then it may be taken for granted 


that an artist of pre-eminent merit i furnishing the pro 


gram And this is just what occurred at the Heinemann 


recital he audience was charmed no less by the deep 


full, rich voice of the vocalist than by his deep grounded 
musicianship and interpretative ability The program con 
sisted of four numbers by Beethoven, three by Brahms and 
‘arl Loewe, and two each by Hans Hermann and Hugo 
Kaun It is safe to say that if Heinemann visits Cleve 
land again, judging by the impression he made on Friday 
night’s audience, it will take a far larger hall than that 
of the Engineers’ to accommodate his audien« 
nner 

The Theodore Thomas Orchestra visited Cleveland last 
Monday night for its second concert of the local sym 
phonic season Che program consisted of: Overture 


*Melusina,” 
Schumann; concerto for piano No, 2, A®* major, Liszt 


Mendelssohn ymphony No. 1, B flat major, 


overture to “Donna Diana,” Von Reznicek; “Dance of 
Nymphs and Satyrs” from “Amor and Psyche,” op. 3 
Georg Schumann; “Scenes de Ballet,” op. 52 (preambul 
marionettes, pas de action, polonaise), Glazounow. Yoland 
Mér6, the brilliant Hungarian pianist, was the soloist 
2 RR 

Luisa Tetrazzini sings at the Hippodrome Monday night 
She has been heard here before, therefore it is needless to 
say that the house is all but sold out, and when she ap 
pears every inch of space will he «ox pte ] by i great aud 
rR. N. O 


ence ‘ 


Florence Mulford at Newburg. 
lorem Mulford gave concert at Newburg, N. y 
Tuesday evening, February 21 \Miadam 


Ischaikowsky’s “Roman 


interprets with unusual artistic feeling 


Mulford sang 


among other things vhich sh 
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Drest Bureau or Tue Musicat Courier, } 
E1senstucksrr., 16, February 5, 1911. 

I fourth concert of the Society of the Friends of 
Music took place in the Vereinshaus last Wednesday night, 
under ippy auspices. It was a brilliant as well as 
refreshing sight to see present so many of Dresden’s rep 
resentatty musicians and such a coterie from our upper 

cial circle | btle the great attraction, aside from 
the Blithner Orchestra, under Stransky, was the cele 

violinist Petschnikoff, whose smooth bowing and 
elvety stroke, pure and sweet tone and impeccable technic, 
ve Jost nothing of their earlier charm. He seems now 
z nith of his powers, as showed especially in the 
itiful canzonetta of the Tschaikowsky concerto, The 
he \ in almost every particular was admirable, 
Goldmark’s “Landliche Hochzeit” in their hands be- 
came f of musical interest Beethoven's “Leonore” 
N : had a splendid performance and there was 

| an 

Not ng before the concert just mentioned, Michael 

laved at the previous evening of the same series 
Jadora’s piano playing revealed brilliant technic and a 
1 cal manner of leading or bringing out the themes 

nas, while greatly subordinating the accompam 

Oa 4 program was an arrangement of Bach’s 

neerto in D minor, by the pianist. The sonata in 

B minor of Chopin and all the twenty-four preludes 

ed by far the larger and more important part. The 

onal appearance of the pianist is such as to influence 

i idience is favor He was enthusiastically re- 
| an nd 

Ih ird concert of the Roth Trio was another one in 

‘ f ecesses that has crowned every appearance 

ripe «artist Ore reason for this is the happy 
r i g, power! ind expressive works, suited to 
| tistn turel” of each On this oceasion the selec- 

« were Schubert's tris B flat major, a sonata by 
Christoph Bach for cello and piano, arranged by Johannes 
Smith, who played the cello part with beautiful tone and 

dey musical understanding. Professor Roth was 
e pian The close was formed by the trio of R. 
in B flat minor work full of noble conception 
ing, and of more than ordinary underlying depth 
i | three performers (Roth, Bihlau and Smith) 
es with all their wonted fervor and zeal, 
vit total abandonment to the musical con 
\s on other oceasions, the whole audi 
lrawn under the spell of such beautiful art, and 
e was a well deserved demonstration. 

| an nd 
scription concert of the Dresden Con- 
t place Saturday. The performances of the 
‘ neert nd the violin concerto of Beethoven were 
rk of the evening. Herr Rappoldi took the 
rt notice of Herr Bartich, who had become 
ndisposed, and fulfilled his task under the diffi 
with great credit to himself and the 
H chmerinsky played Grieg’s work with 
vard digital feats and technical prowess 
il exposition. The young artist debu- 
vl d to combine these two sides of musical 
t was Fraulein Martick, who, to a fine, 
ti ce adds an excellent training and = spon- 
sical terpretation, manifested in such selec 
Susanne Figaro’s Hochzeit” and in 

| a nA 

| rt of Leila S, Hélterhoff appeared almost like 

e English and American colony, for so 

t \ Saxon race I had rot seen at any 
or some time This is as it should be; 

ities rally to the support of their own 

{ ry appearance here, whereas the local 

\mericans seem surprisingly indifferent or 
patriotism in that respect. Miss Holterhoff's 
’ exquisitely sweet, her enunciation 
finesse and manner of delivery sut 

further a beautiful stage presence, 


gown decidedly enhanced the 


ippearance Some of 


ntie are the “Ros 


marin,” of Franz; “Das Madchen,” of Brahms; the songs 
of Wolf, etc. “Nixe-Binsefuss,” “Elfenlied,” “Mausfallen- 
Spriichlein,” were altogether charming, and were received 
with the hearty plaudits of her interested audience. Miss 
Hoélterhoff, I learn, speaks several languages fluently and 
was offered a professorship of Latin in a prominent Amer- 
That Miss Holterhoff awakened the respon- 
siveness and appreciativeness of her hearers was very evi- 


ican college. 


dent from her exceptionally warm reception. 


nRe 
Another English artist whose lieder abend was well 
attended was that of William Pitt Chatham, direct de- 


scendant of the illustrious Earl of Chatham, the eminent 
statesman in the reigns of George II and George III, who 
opposed the action of the English Government against the 
American colonies. This offspring of a powerful family 
has taken to finer arts than that of war, and is likely in 
good time to prove an ornament to the ranks of singers 
now before the public. His voice is by no means a decided 
tenor, the low notes indicating the unmistakable timbre of 
that voice designated as “baritone- 
better describe it. The whole art of Mr. 
that noblesse which one might 


a haritone ; type of 
would 


Chatham 


tenor” 
indicates just 


expect of him. His tones are of a mellow, rather soft 


quality, while his tenor notes have great clarity and sweet- 


ness. His phrasing and breath control are commendable. 
His style of interpretation is somewhat restrained and 
quiet, but all of it is “vornehm,” as the Germans put it, 


and he excelled clearly in the beautiful songs of Wolf, 
For the 
“Dichterliebe” of Schumann he lacks the peculiar warmth 


which formed the latter part of his program. 


and abandon required by the greatest German _ lyricist. 
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Mr. Chatham's reception must have been peculiarly grati- 
An 
elite audience, largely from Dresden’s aristocratic circles, 
crowded into the “Kiinstler-Zimmer” 
\ word should be 
as well as highly tasteful and plastic accompaniments of 
Herr Sittard 


fying to him, and encores followed in great number. 


to congratulate him. 
devoted to the excellent and discreet, 


\ ne 
Sull another English artist of whom nearly all the world 
has heard (excepting Germany, where he now appears to 
he touring for the first time), is the pianist Percy Grainger. 
His appearance here might be characterized as meteoric, 
for I 
1 


venture to maintain that, in spite of the account of 


is brilliant career sent to the Dgesden public with his 
programs, no one present was quite prepared for such an 


extraordinary demonstration of technic, musical feeling 


and understanding, In general appearance he reminds one 
of the earlier Paderewski, but his style is different. A 
pupil of Busoni, he manifests more virility, more of the 
] 

large 


grand and certain 


divine afflatus that is wholly individual. 


style and manner, possesses a 
His performance 
of the Bach-Busoni organ fugue in D was at once a revela- 
tion to the audience, and the impression then created in- 


creased throughout the evening. Grainger has played be- 


‘ore many of the courts of Europe and before the English 
court; he has won many trophies from crowned heads and 
the highest endorsement of great composers like Grieg, 
who chose him especially his 
the Manchester festival, ete. 

eRe 


The piano recital of Prof 
I 


to perform concerto at 


Emil Sauer was one of the 
rhe great pianist was in ex- 
cellent form, though I can recall a finer interpretation, of 
the 


best attended of the season. 


seethoven sonata, op, 110, given by him years ago, 
yet not more finished in its outward performance than on 
this occasion Indeed, Sauer seemed bent upon surpass- 
ing himse'f in all that relates to finesse, precision, grace, 
elegance and generally impeccable piano technic. Any- 
thing more finished than the impromptu of Schubert, op 
142, No. 3, and the E minor scherzo, op. 16, of Mendels- 
sohn would be difficult to imagine. Nor in many respects 
have I ever heard a more satisfying and convincing ren- 
dition of Schumann's “Carneyal.” Sauer seems to be one 
of those few who are able to combine all the character- 
istics of humor, fantasy, poesy, pathos and a certain grim 
mockery such as one hears in the famous march of the 
Philistines, required for the right interpretation of this 
great work, He gave also an unrivaled reproduction of 
the well known “Sonette de Petrateca.” No. 3. of Liszt, 
and a toceata of Saint-Saéns, which, with his marvelous 
performance of his own “Moto Perpetuo,” in octaves, 
were the technical masterpieces of the evening, and in 
clearness, ease, brilliancy and 


power would 


have been 


difficult to surpass. A charming tidbit was the unique 
“Chaconne” of Dubois. Taken all in all Sauer stands al- 
most alone today as one of the most worthy successors 
of the great Franz Liszt. It goes without saying that 
Sauer was applauded to the echo and many recalls and 
encores were the result. Just now it is apropos to state 
that Sauer is a master in the far famed “Wiener 
Walzer,” with which he regaled the audience in some of 
the encores. 
eee 

After the concert of Miss H6lterhoff I hastened to 

the Palmengarten, where I heard the Chopin numbers of 


Severin Eisenberger, a pianist who has been classed 
among the best of the present day. Eisenberger again 
demonstrated his warmth of musical feeling, his keen 


musical understanding and his command of dynamics 
which, if the contrasts were sometimes too brusque and 
startling, as a whole, nevertheless, sustained the attention 
of his hearers. 
Ree 

Joan Manén, who has become well known in Dresden, 
owing to his opera ‘‘Akté” and other compositions, besides 
being a violinist who enjoys the special distinction of being 
considered the artistic successor to Pablo Sarasate, gave 
his concert in the Vereinshaus, before a crowded house. 
He was assisted by a pianist from New York, L, T. Griin- 
berg, who also made a good impression, especially as a 
technician of considerable prowess, in two ballades ot 
Chopin, G minor and F major. He was received with 
enthusiasm. Manén gave the Bruch concerto in G minor, 
the adagio, fugue and presto of Bach for solo violin, two 
Sarasate, and a composition of his 
(“Lied,” op. 8) for violin and piano. Manén was in ex- 
cellent form, especially as far as his own instrument was 


selections of own 


concerned, and fairly carried away the audience by his 
exquisite cantilena, his beautiful harmonies and his mar- 
velous technic. If breadth and depth were wanting in the 
greater classics, he nevertheless gave these a masterful 
execution. The audience was in a more than usually tem- 
peramental mood, and the applause and recalls reminded 
one of the scenes which used to greet his eminent master 
when he was here in Dresden. 
ere 

How the young pianist Rudolf Feigerl is appreciated in 
Dresden was shown by his concert of the 17th, when the 
Palmengarten was well filled by, his many friends. That 
he is a most earnest and individual young artist I have 
shown on previous occasions; this time he manifested a 
trait of disinterestedness and a value of pure art for its 
own sake by giving two hitherto almost unknown works, 
the sonata of Karl August Hubner and the variations on 
a theme of the composer, by Wilhelm Berger, the lately 
kapellmeister at Meiningen. The 
Hubner is until now the only work he has published. It 
is full of deep thought and freshness, and is a work that 
will live or at least is one whose acquaintance is worth the 
The opus of Berger is indicative of his style and 
character, and in its seriousness, in its wealth of artistic 


deceased sonata of 


making. 


thought and working out, was well chosen for a kind of 
memorial performance. Feigerl was evidently in intimate 
touch with his hearers, who manifested much = sympathy 
and responsiveness and called him out a number of times, 
thus according to him the hearty recognition due to such 
efforts. If Feigerl could study with a Liszt or Rubinstein, 
the whole world might hear of him as a pianist per se. 
E. P. Frisset. 





Artists Under Johnston’s Management for 1911-1912. 

As was announced in THE Musicat Courter last week 
Berta Morena, the dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is to make a concert tour during the sea- 
son of I9tt-1912 under the management of R. E. Johnston. 
Mr. Johnston will tour this prima donna during the months 
cf November and December, 1911, and January and April, 
1912. 

Other artists under Mr. Johnston’s management during 
the season 1911-12 are: Albert Spalding, the gifted Amer- 
ican violinist (who has created such wonderful success 
abroad this season); Charlotte Maconda, coloratura so- 
prano; Lilla Ormond, mezzo soprano; Eva Mylott, con- 
tralto; Howard Brockway, pianist; Arturo Tibaldi, violin- 
ist; Myron W. Whitney, basso; Franklin Lawson, tenor. 

Alexander Heinemann, the noted German lieder singer, 
who has met with marked success everywhere this season, 
will also return next November to make a tour through 
this country. 

Two other stars to be included in Mr. Johnston’s list will 
Le announced later. 





New Engagements for Mary Cracroft. 

Mary Cracroft, the English pianist, has been engaged to 
play at the concert in aid of the New York Diet Kitches 
on March 13, and later this month she is to give a re- 
cital in Mendelssohn Hall, 





Hans Bishoff's second symphony met with success in 
Hamburg under Hausegger’s direction, 
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NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS 


This department is devoted to a review of old and nex 


music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
md anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
mNUS te 

Only such publications and compositions will be re 


THe Mt 
Courrer reserves to itself the privilege of rejection 
understood that any 
reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 


iewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and 


ICAT 
work o7 


is als composition or 


my part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
in be applied This does not mean that Tue Musicai 
CourterR assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 


it merely means that we are not to be held for any in 


fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
vorks in this department 
Particular attention given to works vf elmertcan com 
md their products 


G. Schirmer, New York. 


SketcH or A New Esruetic o-r Musi By Ferruccio 

BUSONI 

We have read this pamphlet with great interest, not 
nerely because of the weight of the author's authority on 
matters musical, but on account of the suggestiveness of 
the thought This sketch should be read in the spirit 
recommended by Bacon some three centuries ago: “Read 
not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to tind talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider The value of this sketch lies entirely in its 
power to make us ‘weigh and consider.” We have no 
desire to contradict and confute the statements of this fa- 
mous artist, for we find ourselves predisposed to believe 
and take for granted all he says. But for purposes of re- 
view we have great trouble in finding talk and discourse. 
\fter a preamble in which the differences among the arts 
of architecture, sculpture, poetry, painting and music are 
briefly described, our author has a few words to say on 
absolute music, fetish of form, Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, 
program and motive, notation versus emotion, transcrip 
tion, what ts musical, signs for music, contracted system, 
major and minor, nature, infinite harmony, tripartite tone, 
Nietzsche and German music, feeling, routine, respect the 
pianoforte ! 

It need hardly be said that if so many subjects are 
treated in some forty small pages, the treatment of each 
subject must be brief We should be glad to have a mere 


detailed description of the tripartite tone—a term which is 


probably new to our readers, Ferruccio Busoni advocates 


the division of the tone into three thirds, instead of into two 


A tone split up into thirds of a tone is called the 


Our 


halves 


tripartite tone author tells us of the great number of 


ww scales made possible by this new system. This we can 


eadily believe All we can say to the distinguished artist 


reform is: “Go ahead and do it. 


his harmonic 
If the new music pleases us better than the old we will 


concerning 


keep it. If not, we can return to the familiar tones and 
half tones.” With regard to the paragraph on “Respect 
the Pianoforte,” we are pleased to say that it is just such 


playing as that of Busoni himself that compels us to re- 


spect that well known instrument. 


Rnere 
Longmans, Green @ Co., New York. 
Tue Voice, AN Inrropuction TO PRACTICAL PHONOLOGY. 
By W. A. ATKIN 
The author of this work, an eminent London doctor, 


tells us that “the present work is addressed principally to 
those whose profession it is to train the speaking or singing 
He does not propose a special method of teaching, 
methods. Dr. Aikin rightly 
correct singing is correct 
‘an be no doubt that if our speech organs 
first youth, 
the whole process of teaching singing would be simplified. 
In the great majority of cases the difficulties with which a 


voice.” 
but the foundation for all 
holds that the 


speech “There ¢ 


foundation of 


were properly trained in the instance in our 


singer has to contend are connected with the speech or- 
and this accounts for 


gans, and not with the vocal cords, 

the much too common vocal performance in which the 
notes are quite distinct, but the words practically unin 
telligible. This, after all, is the natural result of voice 


training by musicians who have only music as their quali 
teaching.” He claims that 


sible to train up excellent vocal instruments without any 


fication for “it would be pos- 
reference to music at all.” 


Dr. Aikin believes that a singer can sing naturally only 


in the language that he speaks naturally. This accounts 
for the dearth of opera in English, as the singers have 
nearly always been trained to Italian vowels. It follows 


that the nation which speaks the best vowels in the best 
Now anyone who has 


how 


way will produce the most singers. 
had any intercourse or experience with Italians knows 


wud their speaking voices are. The rules of cultured 
society in England forbids such noisy talk. So the Eng- 
lish have acquired that “close and inward” manner of 


speaking, as Milton expresses it, though he blames the 
climate for part of that manner. We in America are 
notorious for our high pitched voices from which chest 
The 
have a language full of open vowels, and it is also the cus- 
tom in Italy to speak easily and forcibly with the full chest 
The result is that the Italian learns to sing whik 


tones are so rigorously excluded. Italians happen to 


tones 
learning to speak. 
We 


are 


Italians 
musical or We 
only wish to point out that correct use of the speaking 


Aikin, that the 
than other nations. 


do not claim, nor does Dr. 


more intellectual 


voice should become a habit with those who intend to sing 


And we have never met with a book better designed to 
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lay the foundation of correct vocal emission than this in- 
troduction to practical phonology. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


“Piano TEACHING.” By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON. 

This is a useful book which every teacher of the piano 
should read. It is not a book of exercises or a collection 
of new and strange ways of holding the hands, striking the 
keys, and managing the pedals. It is a talk given by a 
teacher of experience to those who are about to begin their 
careers as piano teachers. Many teachers come to their 
task unprepared. They have worked hard and have 
studied for years under some famous master with the in- 
tention of becoming concert pianists. Experience of the 
concert platform, and the box office receipts, however, 
finally compels them to settle down .as teachers. As 
teachers they are unprepared. They only know the method 
they were taught. It has never occurred to them that 
every pupil has a different hand, brain, temperament, and 
requires a different treatment. They have no knowledge 
of elementary teaching pieces, of juvenile methods. Now 
this little book by Clarence G. Hamilton is desi~ned for 
just such teachers. It will be sufficient to give the names 
o1 the chapters. 

1. The piano teacher’s equipment. 

2. Rules and regulations in teaching. 


3. Principles employed in teaching. 

4. The first lessons with a new pupil. 

5. The teaching of technic. 

6. The teaching of the rhythmic element. 


The melodic and harmonic elements. 
8. Unity of interpretation. 
g. Public performance of pupils. 
10. Various types of pupils. 
tt. Selection of music. 
List of books. 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander Notices. 

Among the well known concert sopranos now before the 
public, Caroline Hudson-Alexander, whose work has won 
for her many complimentary press notices, occupies 4 
prominent place. A few of her most recent criticisms are 
herewith reproduced : 

Miss Hudson has been heard in this city before and with distinct 
Her beautiful, rich powerful voice stood out 
clarity and brilliance. completely captured the audience 
by her delivery of the and tossed out all the high 
tones in stock with delightful ease.—Pittsburgh Despatch, 


and truly 
She 


“Tewel 


success. 
with 
Song” 


a 

The recital closed with a magnificent rendition of the exacting 
“Hear Ye “Elijah.” In this selection 
Mrs proved herself possessed of extraordinary ability 
in oratorio work. It is doubtful if in any of the concerts of the 
Choral Union any oratorio selection has been more effectively given. 
Phe applause and insistent, and though this was 
the last number on the program an encore was demanded and given 


Israel” from Mendelssohn's 


Alexander 


was enthusiastic 


in a quaint and humoresque “Cuckoo Song.”—Winsted, Conn., 
Citizen. 

Caroline Hudson essayed the roles of Marguerite and Siebel. 
She is the possessor of a flexible voice and sang the love scenes 


with tenderness, nor was she lacking in the dramatic close.—Pitts- 


burgh Gazette-Times. 
warmly 


club last year and was 


Her beautiful sopranu voice was 


Miss Hudson before the 
greeted on her second appearance. 
in almost perfect all her numbers a 
distinguishing warmth, sweetness and charm. The aria from ‘*Ma- 
Butterfly” well sung and most impressive. A 
group of songs, Liza Lehmann, were delight- 


unpretentious, it 


sang 


condition and she gave to 


lame was especially 
“In the Forest,” by 
ful and although the music is for the most part 
singing and requires supreme 
of the 


gives wide for colorature 


flexibility to 


opportunity 


bring out the entire spirit and theme 


News. 


vocal 


songs.—Tremont Daily 





The Church Choirs Discovered, 

“Anything made by man, the first intention of which ‘s 
to stir the emotions, is a work of art and ranks according 
to the duration of the agitation it arouses. The songs of 
the church choirs stir the emotions and are works of art.” 
—Augustus Thomas. 





Times Critic: Eagerest Listener. 

The depressing and useless cacophony of the Straussian 
“counterpoint” (“Don Quixote”), which involves the easy 
process of putting together any and as many themes as de- 
sired, no matter how they sound, wearies and disgusts the 
eagerest listener—New York Times. 





Peacock at Pleiades Club. 
Bertram Peacock was the guest at the Pleiades Club Sun- 
day evening, February 19. He sang a number of German 
and English songs and was very well received. 





A contemporary says that “Gotterdammerung” was given 
“with the excision of the scene of the horns.” This ‘s 
passing strange. It would seem impossible, if Wagner 
ever wrote a scene between horns or any other brazen 
instruments, that Alfred Hertz would suppress it.—Morn- 
ing Telegraph, 
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lwo delightful concerts, Thursday evening, February 
23, and Saturday afternoon, February 25, marked last 
week's visit to New York of the always welcome Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Ferruccio Busoni was the soloist on 
both occasions. 

Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” the most popular of all sym- 
phonic poems, opened the Thursday program, and with its 
rich, warm tints and wealth of emotional expression, 
formed a fitting and brilliantly played prelude to Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote,’ not heard here since the composer con- 
ducted it in New York some six or seven years ago, 

There is no need at this late day to go into ponderous 
and perplexing analysis of Richard Strauss’ aims in gen- 
eral and of the meaning of “Don Quixote” in particular. 
The great tonal delineator’s methods are familiar to all 
those cultured persons who have studied them, and forever 
will remain unintelligible to those mentally lazy music 
lovers, who expect to understand Strauss from merely a 
stray hearing once in a while or be assisted by assiduous 
reading of the newspaper criticism concerning him, Critics 
re notoriously comfortable and stencilled in their views, 
and, far from educating the public, they are educated by 
the public and grope about in confusion whenever they 
encounter anything new, until the consensus of generai 
opinion formulates a ready made estimate which they then 
scize and cling to as an original discovery. Afterward the 
critics usually fight for the very thing they fought against 
previously, and that is their only excuse for existing. 

“Don Quixote” is the very quintessence of Straussism in 
1uusical art, and if ever the process of literal delineation 
universally accepted as _ feasible, this 
phenomenal depiction of the mental traits and physical ad- 
ventures of the Don and his faithful squire will be found 
to stand forth as perhaps the most perfect example attain- 
able under the newer rules and broader musical conception. 
The episodes of the windmill and the bleating sheep have 
been emphasized to the point of caricature by shallow 
minded and superficial critics. Such moments in the 
“Don Quixote” score are merely passing and incidental, 


in tone be 


and to deride them at the expense of the rest of the score 
shows not only a lack of fundamental intelligence, but also 
the want of critical honesty. 

Of marvelous descriptive skill are the Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza themes given to the cello and viola, respec- 
tively; the measures portraying the knight-errant’s change 
from a romantic visionary into a mild madman; the meet- 
ing with the peasant Dulcinea; the ride through the air 
and in the enchanted bark (variations VII and VIII), 
ind the tragic battle with the Knight of the White Moon. 
Of haunting beauty are the purely melodic passages 
dealing with the Don’s gentler nature when he speaks of 
honor and glory (variation III), his nocturnal vigil and 
the dream appearance of Dulcinea (variation V), and the 
pages and pages of lovely and profoundly moving orches- 
tral writing (finale) that tell of the return of Don 
Quxiote’s reason, his brave and tender resignation, and 
his affecting death. 

Conductor Fiedler gave an inpressive and finished read- 
of the “Don Quixote,” aided by the virtuoso response of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra players, who negotiated 
the difficult composition with remarkable elan and technical 
accuracy. Emil Ferir worked wonders with his viola, 
Heinrich Warnke was a host within himself on the ’cello, 
and Anton Witek, the concertmaster, made his violin talk 
in tones of sincere and touching eloquence. 

Ferruccio Busoni’s playing of the Beethoven C minor 
piano concerto revealed to what an extent a thorough 
master of his instrument is able to interest an audience 
in a work that is far from great or even arresting 


Beethoven. like Homer and lesser mortals, nodded once 
in a while, and his genius took a particularly sound nap 
in this third concerto for piano, with its thin melodic ma- 
terial, its attenuated orchestration, and its lack of variety 
and weight in the piano idiom. 

Busoni threw the entire might of his great art into 
the interpretation of the C minor concerto, and succeeded, 
perhaps unconsciously, in making his performance a mat- 
ter of absorbing moment whenever the purely musical 
material under his fingers seemed to be in danger of 
dying from inspirational slimness. The player’s crisp 
scales and arpeggios, his clear and resonant tone, and 
punctilious observance of the phrase lines and divisional 
periods, made every instant an education and a delight 
for pianists who were present to observe the whys and 
wherefores of Busoni’s wizardlike mastery. Needless to 
state, he won his accustomed ovation, and was showered 
with applause after the conclusion of his number. 

Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture in spirited performance 
closed the concert. 

The review of the Saturday afternoon concert will he 
found in the editor's “Reflections” on another page. 





THEODORE ‘SPIERING LEADS PHILHARMONIC. 


Owing to the illness of Gustav Mahler last Friday afte: 
noon, it devolved upon the concertmaster of the Phil 
harmonic, Theodore Spiering, to conduct the Friday after 
noon (February 24) concert of the organization in a pro 
gram embracing Sinigaglia’s overture “Le Baruffe Chio 
zotte,” Mendelssohn’s fourth symphony (“Italian”), Mar 
tucci’s B flat minor piano concerto, Bossi’s ‘‘Intermezzi 
Goldoniani,” and Busoni’s “Berceuse Elegiaque”—the last 
named work being led by its composer. 

To those unacquainted with Theodore Spiering’s pre 
vious career, which included the assistant conductorship 
of the Thomas Orchestra when the famous founder of 
that organization wielded the baton over its destinies, the 
achievement of the Philharmonic concertmaster last Fri 
day was a true revelation and the gratified astonishment 
of the auditors had even further cause for existence when 
the report spread through Carnegie Hall that Spiering had 
been able to hold only one rehearsal before the concert 
itself. 

Gifted with superb musicianship, which he has displayed 
on many memorable occasions here and abroad as a com 
poser, teacher and public performer of indisputable rank, 
nevertheless it was a herculean task for Spiering to fol- 
low unexpectedly in the footsteps of a Mahler, and some 
of his friends were nervous over the outcome. Their 
fears did ‘aot remain long, for the moment Spiering had 
mounted the platform modestly and at once plunged into 
his task, his calm, confident manner, his firm, rhythmic 
heat, and his evident familiarity with every measure of 
the scores and every department of the orchestra, demon 
strated the born leader who felt thoroughly at home in a 
sphere of which he knew the every nuance and aspect 
Easy and graceful in gesture, and earnest and authorita- 
tive in demeanor, Spiering has all the physical charac 
istics and the personality of the typical symphonic 
conductor. In addition to those qualities, he possesses also 
a normal and penetrating musical outlook, exhaustive 
knowledge of the symphonic literature, and the ability to 
shade, accentuate, and color with an orchestra as he would 
with a solo instrument. 

The Sinigaglia overture had plenty of spirit anr rhyth- 
mic life in the Spiering presentation, and together with 
Gossi’s number done charmingly as to picturesque detail 
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of nuance, revealed the pair of young Italian writers to 
be melodious and skillful contributors to the modern or 
chestral literature. Mendelssohn's “Italian” symphony re 
vealed all its familiar and agreeable features under th: 
baton of Spiering, and it seemed as though his confreres 
played particularly well to help their popular concert 
master as brilliantly as they could. 

Busoni’s “Berceuse,” a “program” composition repre 
senting a son crooning at the bier of his mother the 


ame cradle song which she had sung for him in his 


childhood, proved to be a weird, characteristic work, of 


deep feeling and impressive harmonic foundation. The 


effect of sobbing was brought out orchestrally quite in the 
literal Richard Strauss manner The audience received 
the novelty favorably, and applauded the composer to th 
echo 


Martucci’s piano concerto is a distinguished and sch 


arly piece of writing, inspired by high musical ideals and 


free from all attempt at sensationalism in its matter, man 


ner, and idiom. By no means, however, is the Martucci 
muse dry or pedantic, for his melody makes a pleasant 
appeal, his orchestration is illuminative and rich in color 


ing, and his knowledge of the piano enables him to set 
his keyboard part in brilliant and effective fashion 
Ernesto Consolo, that experienced and interesting v 


tuoso, was the soloist, and Martucci could have wished 
for no better exponent Consolo combines the Latin 
fluidity of style and temperament with the sturdy musi 
ianship and sound culture of the Teutons (whose musi 


making he considers the standard for the world), and 
as he is possessor also of a tremendous technical equip 
ment, his qualities as a pianist are united in ideal combin 
ation. He gave unstinted pleasure in his performance 
of the Martucci work, and brought out its best points in 
sympathetic analysis, and with an exceptional wealth of 
tonal and technical resources. Consolo made a decided 
hit with his auditors and scored a success that resulted 
in numerous and much applauded reappearances 

Gustav Mahler conducted the Tuesday concert (Febru 
iry 21) of the organization with the same program as the 
foregoing. If ever that splendid conductor leaves the Phil- 
harmonic, there need be no long search abroad for his 
iccessor after the Spiering achievements of last week 


Sunday Philharmonic Concert. 


Che Philharmonic Society concert of last Sunday after 
overture “Sakuntala,” Goldmark 
Beethoven; two Wagner exerpts 


oon included the 
“Eroica” symphony, 
“Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” from “Die Gotterdammer 
ung,” and “Good Friday Spell,” from “Parsifal”; also 
Wagner's “Kaisermarsch.” 

Owing to Conductor Mahler’s illness Theodore Spiering 
the concertmaster, again conducted There was a large 
audience. The concert was a most satisfactory one and 
was thoroughly interesting, not alone on account of its 
splendid program, but also because of its artistic char 
acter. The unfortunate circumstance of Mr. Mahler’s il 
ess produced another opportunity for Theodore Sptering 
who again proved himself a conductor of unusual ability 

Seldom has the Philharmonic Orchestra been heard to 
better advantage than under the Spiering baton, the sym 
phony, especially, being given with 4ll its grandeur and 
with a ravishing tone quality besides. 

It is certain that Mr. Mahler is a splendid drill master, 
as results show, but it appears from last Sunday’s concert 
that Mr. Spiering brought out more beauty of tone and 
finer expression of ideas than this orchestra has exhibited 
before. It is the difference of personality which was ap- 
parent, and a closer intimacy with orchestral personnel 

The two Wagner excerpts gave the orchestra the vehicles 
to show its virtuosity, and innumerable beauties of the 
scores were brought forth with telling effect. The concert 
was one of those that made a profound impression 


Congratulations to Spiering 


MADAME 
VON 
America’s Representative of the Celebrated 
VIARDOT-GARCIA VOCAL METHOD 
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Seahiwnie ated: March 1, Hans Gregor be- 
comes the Intendant (managing director) of the 
Vienna Royal Opera. 

lcsiagteataiint 

VINCENT D’INpy is very ill, as a private report 
informs THE Mustcat Courter. He has a cardiac 
abscess and is suffering also from pleurisy. 

pean: + SEs 

Tue affairs of the Philharmonic Society of New 
York for next season have not as yet been fixed by 
the committee that controls it. Mr. Mahler’s en- 
gagement for next season has not been signed, 
neither has that of the management which is to con- 
duct the business affairs of the society. 

en eee eee 

Private cable reports bring the news of the death 
of Charles Lecocq, formerly well known all over 
the world as a composer of light operas. He died 
at Clifton (Guernsey), England, at the age of sev- 
His best known work, extremely popu- 
“La Fille de Madame 


enty-nine. 
lar three 
Angot.” 


decades ago, was 
oe 
In the February 15 issue of THe Musicar Cou- 
RIER it was stated inadvertently that Alfred G. 
Robyn had been elected conductor of the: Mozart 
Society of New York, whereas the Mozart Society 
of Brooklyn was meant. Owing, however, to the 
similarity of names, the newly formed Brooklyn 
organization will be known as the Brooklyn Saint- 
Saéns Society. 
onal citi 
ARRANGEMENTS for a world tour between the 
Quinlan International Musical Agency and Fritz 
Kreisler have been abandoned on account of the de- 
sire of Mr. Kreisler to remain in Europe for some 
time before undertaking such an extensive tour. 
This arrangement may also have been somewhat 
disturbed by the engagement of another violinist 
by the Quinlan International Musical Agency. 
ee 
Latest European news is to the effect that “Tief- 
land” had its 300th Berlin performance at the Kom- 
ische Oper; Ernst Van Dyck will sing the role of 
Parisfal this summer at Bayreuth; the conductors of 
the Liszt Festival at Heidelberg (October 22 to 
October 25) will be Strauss, Mottl, Wolfrum and 
Hausegger; and Felix Weingartner is rumored to 
have become the artistic head of the Hamburg 
(Stadttheater) Opera. 
Saas eae 
Ir is reported that Madame Schumann-Heink 
will sing but twice more in New York this season, 
and these appearances will be with the New York 
Philharmonic Society in Carnegie: Hall, Tuesday 
evening, March 21 and Friday afternoon, March 
24. The great contralto is then to continue her 
highly successful concert tour until June, when she 
goes abroad to take part in the Wagnerian festivals 


at Bayreuth and Munich. 
a 


Our dailies have published some semi-humorous 
articles regarding the status of the Women’s Press 
Club, and some of the members declared openly at 
the last dinner or banquet that it was no press club 
at all; but these matters do not interest us. What 
is of interest is the statement at the banquet by 
Madame Alma Webster-Powell to the effect that 
the musicians who sing or. play at these banquets 
receive no pay. She is very much opposed to any 
musical artists doing any work in a manner that is 
unprofessional, which means for nothing. This 
paper has constantly been animadverting upon this 
matter and suggesting to musicians that they are 
ruining their future by singing or playing anywhere 
without pay, just as lawyers would destroy their 
professional standing by pleading for nothing, and 
doctors would ruin their professional standing by 
giving their services free of charge. No profes- 
sional line can afford any such step without ruin, 
and that is the case with the musicians; that is the 
reason so few of them have any money. They un- 
derbid one another by singing and playing for noth- 


ing—a disastrous proceeding. However, Madame 
Katharine Evans von Klenner, the president of the 
Women’s Press Club, is also very much in favor 
of the payment of artists, and if it were to depend 
upon her, there is no doubt whatever that every 
musician would be paid for service. She has fre- 
quently made statements to that effect and is strong 
in her position that the musician should respect his 
profession. 

THE publication of articles in the French lan- 
guage, emanating from Paris (see first French con- 
tribution in this issue) will be of additional impor- 
tance to THe Musicat Courter office in Paris, in 
charge of Mr. Delma Heide during the past seven 
or eight years. They will bring about closer relations 
between the American and French musicians, besides 
emphasizing the desire for an alliance that must be 
of mutual advantage as the work progresses. A 
desire has also arisen for the more considerate at- 
tention to the private musicales and the fashionable 
teas in Paris, where music has become a regular 
feature, and Mr. Delma Heide will give more of his 
time to these tonal deliberations in the future than 
ever. Each great city has its individualized charac- 
teristics, and as music is a phase of the London at 
homes and the Paris teas and the Milanese agents’ 
auditions, so must the cases be treated in the news 
columns of the paper. 

——_@———_— 

THE executive committee of the Hallé concerts, 
Manchester, England, issued the following notice 
on February 12: 

Dr. Hans Richter has intimated to the executive commit- 
tee of the Hallé Concerts Society that, owing to failing 
health, he feels compelled to relinquish all his professional 
engagements at the close of the present season, both in 
Manchester and elsewhere. 

The Hallé executive committee, in these unfortunate 
circumstances, have no alternative but to accept Dr. Rich- 
ter’s resignation with profound regret, and to release him 
from his contract at the end of the present season. 

Dr. Richter will, before retiring into private life abroad, 
fulfil all engagements entered into by the Hallé Concerts 
Society, and conduct this season’s remaining concerts in 
Manchester—namely, the concerts arranged for February 
16 and 23, March 2, 9 and 16, as well as the annual pension 
concert on March 23. 

Dr. Richter was elected director after the death 
of Sir Charles Hallé, and assumed control in June, 
1899. He will now retire and devote himself to 
literary work. 

ihnabatetll pata 

Tue Sunday Sun states in its London letter of 

last Sunday what seems, on its face, a most original 
operatic business proposition : 
The new director of the Opera in Vienna, M. H. Gregor, 
is trying to prevent the exodus of singers to America. 
With this object he is at work on a form of contract which 
will be submitted to the chief directors of opera in Europe 
This contract will contain the clause: 

“Any singer, male or female, who has appeared for more 
than three months in America can no longer appear at any 
of the leading European theaters.” 

Assuming that the chief directors of Europe will 
agree to this proposition, and a certain number of 
opera singers feel as if they could not afford to dis- 
regard it, the latter would in consequence be re- 
moved from competing with those who might ignore 
the proposition, a freer field then being offered to 
those coming here. The question of salary would 
then play a still more significant role and subse- 
quently, automatically destroy the value of the prop- 
osition. The professional musician is controlled by 
the law of supply and demand, which is proved by 
this very suggestion of Mr. Gregor which is an at- 
tempt to regulate the law by an artificial arrange- 
ment; an impossibility. It would never work even 
if such an agreement could be effected. Further- 
more opera directors must look to their local suc- 
cesses first and chiefly. By the way, the wife of 
director Gregor is an American from Denver, for- 
merly known in Paris, Cologne and Elberfeld as a 
dramatic singer and her name was Della Rogers. 
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SY THE. Eran. 


At Sea, STEAMSHIP LUSITANIA, February 22, IQII. 

HE references to my recent trip to Germany 

would not be complete without some account of 
the personal equation representing this paper in that 
musical country, and the impression of the paper 
upon the musicians and musical institutions of the 
Fatherland and the many Americans actively en- 
gaged in and studying music there. 

Arthur M. Abell has been conducting the Berlin 
office of Tue Musicat Courter for eight or more 
years and has made it, journalistically speaking, the 
focus of Berlin’s musical life and that of the thou- 
sands of annual musical visitors from all parts of 
the world. Mr. Abell’s weekly articles in and other 
contributions to this paper are an elucidation of his 
theories, his views of art in general, his critical atti- 
tude and his general knowledge of the field in which 
he engages his time with unexampled energy. He 
has made for himself a vast circle of, friends, ac- 
quaintances and professional associates, a clientele 
which, for character, station in the artistic, musical 
and social worlds constitutes in itself the best war- 
ranty of the reputation he enjoys. His bureau or 
office is filled with the world’s musical celebrities, 
for there is, seemingly, no end of callers who seek 
his suggestion, his advice and his views on each 
particular contingency under discussion. This con- 
dition of affairs in connection with THe MusicaL 
Courter in Berlin is so thoroughly known to the 
European musical world and the army of American 
musicians visiting or residing in Europe that any 
further reference to it may appear superfluous. Mr. 
Abell is a man of the utmost importance to musical 
Berlin, for he has made of himself an active factor 
in the musical activity of that remarkable center of 
musical thought and action. His own musical ac- 
complishments, hidden under the constant attention 
he is paying to his journalistic work, have helped, 
in no small measure, to give to his utterances and 
opinions the weight of professional judgment, for to 
most musicians Mr. Abell is also known as a mu- 
sician. 

Mrs. Potter-Frissell represented this paper, first 
in Vienna, and during the past seven years in Dres- 
den, where the musical world considers her one of 
its most valuable personal and professional adjuncts. 
She is a pupil of Leschetizky, and while the piano 
and its literature are her specialty, she also has a 
command of the whole field, as her letters in this 
paper give ample proof and at times emphatic evi- 
dence. Mrs. Potter-Frissell has placed Tue Mv- 
SICAL CourIER among Dresden’s very best citizens 
and among all the musicians of advanced ideas. 
The whole fraternity can be found at her home, as 
occasion arises, and she continues to be as proud of 
her work and communion as from the first. I have 
never asked any one associated with me on this 
paper and its work to be loyal; I believe that loyalty 
is an evidence of character and that those who are 
loyal to themselves need go no further; that em- 
braces the nature which is true to its trust. As most 
of the colaborers in THe Musicat Courter field 
remain in that field, as Mrs. Potter-Frissell does, 
they prove themselves, although I do not propose 


to claim that any one who believes in bettering him- 
self or herself by working in another field is, as a 
consequence of a change, disloyal. On the con- 
trary. If Tue Musica Courter field cultivates us 
to the extent that calls for good work outside, no 
better proof is required of its usefulness and the 
excellence of its culture. But it happens that many 
of us remain with THe Musicat Courter for many 
years; most of us do, and Mrs. Frissell is one of 
these, and were it not that she is one of the gentler 
sex I might try to guess the length of her associa- 
tion. 

Besides taking care of the destiny of Max Reger, 
Mr. Eugene Simpson runs musical Leipsic. He 
conducts—himself to—all the concerts, he knows 
everybody, he is ubiquitous beyond musical measure 
and he is now training his voice for recitals at home 
and writing fugue subjects as a preparatory study 
for the composition of a “Requiem” on the soldiers 
of Johannes Brahms, for Simpson is the owner of 
the toy soldiers Johannes Brahms played with when 
a child. They are dead. Simpson is a product of 
the Leipsic Conservatory of Music and knows the 
curriculum like a preceptor, but discusses it with 
more enthusiasm. He comes from Illinois, some- 
where near Lincoln’s neighborhood, Bear Creek 
Township being his ancestral derivation. 
violinist and owns a famous fifty mark Markneu- 
kirchen fiddle which he calls his “Studebacker” and 
for which he has refused five hundred, the anxious 
purchaser being nameless. 

Recently Munich and Vienna affairs of the paper 
have been placed in the hands of Mr. H. O. Osgood, 
originally from Boston, a musician also, who has 
been making Munich his home. He has well de- 
fined ideas on all the absorbing musical questions of 
the past and present and promises to become a valu- 
ble accessory to the foreign staff of Tue Musicat 
Courter. His letters to the paper show that he has 
a virile grasp of the subject and that our readers 
may depend upon the equity of his views. There is 
a splendid opportunity in these two cities to exhibit 
the talent of a correspondent through these columns. 


He is a 


Unanimity. 


During my discussions with our German staff I 
was much impressed, in considering the same sub- 
sequently, with an orderly unanimity of opinion on 
grave musical problems of the day, for they are all 
staunch upholders of the classics with a fair and 
equable judgment on the modern and transient 
schools. All of them are convinced of the absolute 
permanency of Brahms and of the doubtful position 
of the subsequent claimants, many of whom they 
still consider sciolists. Not one of them is enthusi 
astic on Richard II and not one of them recedes 
from the veneration of the whole direct line, begin- 
ning with the founders of music and ending with 
Richard I and Brahms. The theatrical school does 
not impress them, although they are interested in it, 
as are all intelligent musicians. They are all Amer- 
ican born; and so are all of our Europeon corre- 
spondents, including myself. For the work to be 
done in Europe for American musicians and music, 


the American, inured in the American spirit, is the 
absolute necessity. 


Simpson’s List. 


It would be an impossible task to list all the mu- 
sical people I met on this flying trip to Germany. 
[n talking over this very question Mr. Simpson vol- 
unteered to send me a sketch list of those I met in 
Leipsic alone, and I submit the same herewith as 
compiled by him in a short review of each case: 


Violinist Walter Hansmann, North German; 
sample of Leipsic Conservatory product who re- 
mained here to grow and became instructor in pa- 
rent institution. Several years among first violins 
in Gewandhaus, and this season appearing occa- 
sionally in sonata evenings with piano. By nature 
as an enthusiast, and has special gift for pen 
sketching. Violin instructor said that if Hans- 
mann could be put to study of designing, he 
would become a great violinist, since in those 
days he was an enthusiast in anything but his fixed 
task. 

Dr. Walter Niemann, first critic on Leipziger 
Neuesten Nachrichten, one time editor of Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik. North German, lived for 
some years in Hamburg, also as teacher in con- 
servatory there. Composer of piano pieces com 
ing into concert use; also motets have been 
sung by famous Thomaner Chor in regular Satur- 
day afternoon services. Has great knowledge of 
the piano literature, and made especial study of 
MacDowell and Grieg, with Debussy. Wrote pop- 
ular book on piano playing, with colored tables 
of the composers of different nations. 

Concertmaster Edgar Wollgandt. Very young 
but already concertmaster Gewandhaus, and first 
violin Gewandhaus chamber music some six or 
eight years. Happily married May 22, 1906, beau 
tiful Kathe, eldest daughter of Arthur and Amelie 
Nikisch. Long time pupil of Hugo Heermann, to 
whom he claims allegiance. Besides Gewandhaus 
chamber music, six programs. (Quartet is attract 
ing attention, and sold out houses in number of 
other German cities. Associates in quartet, 
Wolschke, Hermann and Klengel, the last named 
as senior member, first having acted as coach 
and adviser for young party. Wollgandt, one of 
the best “all German” talents in the entire field, 
classic nature, with poetry and superb school, 
health and industry 

Edmund Astor (at elbow in Gewandhaus) pro- 
prietor of publishing house of J. Rieter-Bieder- 
mann, original and authorized publishers of 
Brahms’ “Requiem,” which was 
pirated in America, also Brahms’ D minor piano 


immediately 


concerto, some of the chamber music and songs 
Assisted in business by his son 

Mr. Riemann, of Ludwig Hupfeld Aktien-Ge 
sellschaft, in a position about that of general 
manager. Has given great personal attention to 
the firm's wonderful self playing violin, besides 
the reproducing piano, “Dea,” and the player, 
“Phonola”; furthermore, personal supervision of 
the music roll manufacture. Spent some years 
in America. Relative of the distinguished lexi 
cographer, Prof. Hugo Riemann, of Leipsic Uni- 
versity; Professor Riemann, by the way, greatest 
opponent of mechanically reproduced music; fur 
thermore, distinguished as the theory teacher of 
Max Reger, who considers Riemann the greatest 
man in acoustics since Rameau 

Prof. Robert Teichmiiller, native of Braun- 
schweig, grew up student at Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, and has had the honor to be principal leader 
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crease the financial stability of the undertaking. 
This was seconded by Mr. C. E. Rube (hon. 
treasurer) and adopted, 

Sir A. Mackenzie, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Lord Plymouth, announced that representations 
had already been made to the Japanese Embassy 
that Japan should be worthily represented at the 
Congress. (Cheers. ) He was not altogether 
pleased, however, that the Japanese were taking 


of the piano progress which keeps the work in 
that institution to absolute modernity and a stage 
representing the best that is seen in present day 
concert life. For piano playing ideals, he some- 
times remarks that Rubinstein was the greatest 
type for the treatment of the instrument, When, 
i few years ago, Leipsic Conservatory abandoned 
long accustomed post of director of musical 
s, long held by Reinecke and Nikisch, Teich- 
miller, with Hans Sitt and Julius Klengel, con- 
stituted the new “Study Council,” as they do to 
this day. A wide awake man who would have 
career also in any other calling. 


completed “Razzle dazzle” fifth American rhapsody, 
which has since been performed under his direction. 
Kranich has made marked advances in his work and 
has not only mastered the involved question of tone 
but the modern orchestra also. He is now in su- 
perb condition to go forward on a well defined path 
for the elucidation of his musical ideas and concepts 
and the maturity of his powers now being at their 

: é : to Western music. Japanese music was very in- 
highest, he will give us some broadly conceived teresting, and he wished that they would not try 
music on American themes that is sure to be heard to play Wagner, Beethoven, Mozart, and the 
here. Kranich should come home for a season and others. 
conduct concerts with his American rhapsodies ; he 
His brother Frederick is one of the 
members of the distinguished New York piano man- 
ufacturing firm of Kranich & Bach. 


studic 


made a 
Leonid Kreutzer, pianist and conductor, native 


: Sir Hubert Parry caused amusement by remark- 
or St 


ing that, although we had an inexhaustible passion 
for the music of foreigners, yet foreigners de- 
clared that we were an unmusical nation. It was 
hardly necessary, he thought, to follow out the 
inference, 


Petersburg; studied piano at Moscow and ; 
St. Petersburg Imperial Conservatories, and espe- may do so. 
cial friend of Glazounow, who was his teacher in 
composition. Lived for some seasons in Leipsic, 
but now in Berlin-Charlottenburg. Began con- 
ductor career in Leipsic three years ago with own 
concert. Since conducted important concerts in 
feriin, and recently had the honor to conduct 
orchestra for the famous Rubinstein prizes in St. 
\ugust, 1911; also serving as member 
of that prize jury. Gifted wife, Russian pupil 
Glazounow, issued songs under girl name, Julia 
Weissberg, and about finished scoring her first 


International. 
Dr. Cummings seconded the motion, and it was 


The best report of the proceedings in London, in adopted. 
preparation of the approaching International Mu- 
sical Congress, held at the Mansion House on Feb- 
ruary 16, appearing in the Times, I appropriate the 
same for these columns: 


As there are two and even more sides to every 
question, I also appropriate for these columns, with- 
out exacting permission, John F. Runciman’s report 
on the same meeting, as published in the London 
Saturday Review of February 18. It is preceded 
by a very learned review of Beethoven’s mass in D 
major, which had a performance in London during 
the week. The introductory remarks of Mr. Run- 


Petersburg 


A meeting was held at the Mansion House yes- 
terday in preparation for the International Musi- 
cal Congress, which will be held in London from 
May 29 to June 3. An article upon the Congress 


and its work appeared in The Times of November 


symphony 

Mrs. Carl Alves, came to Leipsic 1905 to rest 
educate her two children; Violinist 
located at Pittsburg, and 
now coming into 


and musically 
Waldemar, 
daughter, Soprano Elsa, just 


recently 





extraordinary popularity as a public singer of 
lieder of the most difficult moderns, Hugo Wolf, 
Max Reger, Hugo Kaun, Strauss, Brahms and 
all. Began teaching voice here, summer of 1906. 
Mrs. Alves, a woman of big character and ex- 
traordinary knowledge of the voice, so that disci- 
ples have faith, and follow successfully. Getting 
a very large following of valuable voices of young 
women, who will doubtless come into careers. Her 
Neffer, in eighty-first year, lives 
Heard daugh- 


mother, Mrs 
with her, in health and good cheer. 
ter sing. Mrs. Alves never appears in public, but 
at her home pupils and a few chosen friends oc- 
casionally have pleasure of her great art in really 
commanding lieder style 

Mr. Mohle, brother in law of late Hugo Pop 
per, and Mr. Kirstner, long time assistant, are in 
charge of Popper & Co.’s factories and sales, until 
estate ready to be received and managed by 
children of Mr. Popper. Like Mr. Popper, these 
men have carried over genial qualities besides 
good business qualifications. Self playing, self 
registering organ and combined piano and reed 
organ as couple of Mr. Popper's latest successful 
innovations. Since the death of father, one of the 
Popper sons in the business, training for future 
leadership 

Ludwig Hupfeld, director of stock company of 
his name; quiet disposed, conservative but success 
ful leader of affairs of the factory and its finan- 
ces seveneteen years; factory small—now great en 
n April will move into huge build- 


terprise, and 


ings of own new factory, 3omitz- 


Leipsic suburb, 
Ehrenburg 

Mr. Tetzner, one of the high officials of com 
pany, going to America for visit this spring. 
Looking over American ground; been an active 
force for years in company’s large interests and 
connections 

Arthur Nikisch—His activitics over so wide ter- 
ritory, and important conducting of 
dozen Philharmonic concerts, Berlin; some Ber- 
that he is resident 
of Leipsic, and has been uninterruptedly since 
1895. Whereas Berlin gets twelve concerts and 
their rehearsals, Leipsic has twenty-two and their 
public rehearsals, and besides a magnificent orches 
ira, probably the most perfect acoustics of any 


especially 


do not actually 


liners know 


all whatsoever—Gewandhaus. Preliminary his 
tory since 1742, but uninterrupted since 1781. His 
family of grown son (lawyer), daughter, Mrs. 
Edgar Wollgandt, daughter Nora, of about eleven, 
and son Dmitri, of about twelve, said to have a 
big gift as violinist. Mrs. Nikisch, bright and ac- 
tive woman, with two light operas and a Christ- 
mas fairy opera completed; furthermore, an ex- 
traordinary coach for the content of lieder of 
Value of her Brahms tradition, her 


(mother tongve) and 


every school 
command of the French 
English languages 
Nikisch, of extraordinary personality and polish 
in every detail, particularly gifted for the lan- 


Kranich. 


e | met at Dresden wa 


{ 


\lvin Kran- 
the American composer, ho showed me his 


19, and the program was published on February 6. 

The Lord Mayor, who presided, was accompan- 
ied by the Lady Mayoress. 

Sir A. Mackenzie said that since the formation 
of the International Congress eleven years ago 
there had been a surprising and encouraging in- 
crease in the membership, and there were now 
local sections distributed over seventeen countries 
—practically over the globe. This would be the 
first international congress in connection with the 
art of music which had ever been held in this 
country, and the event presented a rare oppor- 
tunity of showing our foreign friends and guests 
how England was progressing and how keenly 
her musicians had been working to take their 
equal place among the nations. 

Lord Plymouth, in the absence of Mr. Bal- 
four, who was unable to attend on account of the 
death of his brother, moved a resolution approv- 
ing of the scheme of the Congress, and desiring 
the executive committee to continue to work on 
the lines indicated in the prospectus. He said 
that, if in the past English music had not received 
the recognition which many of them thought it 
deserved, it was to a great extent the fault of the 
English public. It was not the fault of musicians 
in this country and those who had devoted their 
(Cheers.) It could not be said 
that we were non-musical and unappreciative of 
It might, however, be said that we 
were uncritical as a public, and that we were in- 
clined to mistrust our own independent judgment 
and to follow tradition and fashion in our musical 
likings. He did not believe that those who had 
done so much of late years to give to large 
audiences at very cheap prices the best of music 
would say that they found an unmusical public. 
He had often resented that the public should have 
refused to recognize some of the best lyrical music 

to take only that side of it—and should have ac- 
cepted, as it seemed to him, very inferior stuff un- 
der a foreign name. (Cheers.) We ought to ex- 
ercise an independent judgment, and to admit that 
there was much in English music that was worth 
comparison with the very best that had been pro- 
duced (Cheers. ) 

Lord Redesdale, in seconding the resolution, re- 
gretted the absence of Japan from the list of the 
foreign countries that are to be represented at the 
Congress. He pointed out that during the last 
fifty years a great change had taken place in the 
music of Japan. The ladies of Japan might still 
play upon that curious long harp that lay upon 
the floor, and the geisha might still tinkle upon 
her little guitar, but officially the Chinese music 
was dead. The Japanese had adopted the Euro- 
pean system. The military bands played upon 
European instruments and were trained by Euro- 
peans, and he had heard a full orchestra of Euro- 
pean instruments in a Japanese park play Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn and—wonder of 
wonders—Wagner. (Laughter.) Japan had en- 
tered not only the comity of nations, but also the 
comity of musicians. 

The motion was carried. 

Sir Homewood Crawford moved a resolution in- 
viting further guarantors to come forward to in- 


lives to music. 


good music. 


ciman will now be understood: 


I remember once reading something about the 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous; but, leav- 
ing that, let me say something about a meeting to 
which the Lord Mayor of London was gracious 
enough to invite me. It appears there is a body 
called the International Musical Society; and like 
most societies which seek to show that though 
bodies they are not corpses, this one wants money 
and asks for it. I joyfully advertise the fact and 
regret that, having lost a printed form, I cannot 
say where donations (or promises of same) should 
be sent. However, generous readers will find that 
out for themselves. They may ask what the 
money is wanted for. It is a reasonable request; 
so I hasten to say that a number of musicians, 
mostly the illustrious obscure, of various countries 
have formed themselves into a society, published 
a journal of sorts—very beggarly sorts—and en- 
tertained one another in various capitals. They 
call this advancing the cause of music. At the 
Mansion House on Wednesday morning a number 
of us, all distinguished musicians, met to hear 
what Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie and 
others had to say. I had looked forward to hear- 
ing Mr. Balfour speak, but a melancholy event 
deprived me of that pleasure. Mr. Balfour has 
written brilliantly and sympathetically on music— 
though I notice that this fact is kept religiously 
dark in the papers, as being in the nature of a 
disgrace—and a speech from him would have 
rendered the proceedings interesting, which they 
were not. Sir Alexander, with that golden and 
silvern eloquence which characterizes his orations— 
the silvern being the audible parts: the golden the 
rest—described the advantages of the society with 
all the feeling of a composer, one of whose works 
had just been performed in Vienna, where—strange 
coincidence—the last congress of this society was 
held. The next one is to happen in London this 
year, and I hope the visitors will enjoy them- 
selves. When they leave, if they have not formed 
a favorable opinion of our insular music, they will 
have learned that a Scot may have humor. For 
surely it is one of the best jokes ever cracked 
to get a number of foreigners here, and give them 
what they will be given, and tell them that it rep- 
resents British music at its fullest and brightest 
and best. Societies and congresses about music 
seem to me a little silly. Music is an art, not a 
science. Scientific congresses one can understand, 
but the subjects hitherto treated at musical con- 
gresses are always either fatuous or irrelevant. 
If someone could read a paper on “A New Species 
of Counterpoint,” or “A Serum to inoculate those 
affiicted with Modern Tendencies,” or “The Pre- 
vention of Consecutive Fifths,” or “A Recipe for 
the Concoction of the Latest Form of Oratorio”— 
why, then we would hearken with interest. Merely 
to. grub together and listen to each other’s music 
may promote good feeling, and perhaps good bus- 
iness; but it does nothing for music. I did not 
stay at this meeting for all the speeches, for I 
grew hungry. For precisely that reason some gen- 
tlemen who sat behind me appeared to stay on; 
for one loudly remarked to the other that there 
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was to be a “good set out” after the preliminary— 
the meeting—was over. I hope they had a good 
meal. ' 


Really, I can assure Mr. Runciman that no essay 
has been entered to indicate how the consecutive 
“Fifth” can be presented; not yet. I remember that 
twenty-eight years ago—it was in the calm of the 
summer heat of 1883—that I attended, for the first 
time, a national gathering of our Music Teachers’ 
National Association, held that year in Providence, 
with the help of the Almighty, in the State of Rhode 
Island, blessed with the memories of Roger Wil- 
liams and the Narragansett Indian tribe, not to for- 
get the moccasined Pawtuckets, who had not at 
that time been organized as a baseball club. Filled 
with the four flush of youth and the enthusiasm of 
a poverty inviting journalist, I managed to secure, 
for this extraordinary gathering of no less, I 
thought, than inspiring musicians, a number of spe- 
cial interests at the rate of twenty-five dollars per 
and was thus enabled to bring forth a large issue— 
large at least in size (although as I, at the time, did 
not know its bankrupting results) and had two 
large bales of this special number put on board the 
evening boat to Providence, going on the same boat 
to prevent any accident from delivering the porten- 
tous edition to the huge gathering of musicians 
which was to meet next morning. We arrived, the 
bales and I, and after a steaming time on the pier I 
managed to have the elephantine bundles delivered 
in the foyer of the big hotel. 

[ most naturally supposed that I would find there 
a seething mass of musical masters masticating their 
breakfasts and, naturally, not finding such a mass I 
began to scan the hotel register and saw the names 
of seven musicians as having arrived. This led me 
to suppose that they had agreed to go to some other 
hotels, but a search of those registers revealed even 
a smaller number each; some none. The mystery 
was solved when I reached the meeting or Conven- 
tion Hall, which was in a church or church base- 
ment, whither I had taken one of the bales only, in- 
stinctively cautioned by the limited registration not 
to bring the two; but I was told at the door that no 
musical paper or publication could be distributed at 
the convention, pursuant to a resolution passed at 
the preceding annual convention, w here a musician, 
who had patented a hand guide that attempted to 
prove that a pianist who tried to pick his teeth while 
practicing the “Gradus ad Parnassum,” could never 
reach the “Velocity Etudes” of Czerny with an 
evenly regulated touch, was distributing the handbill 
announcing the publication and that was considered 
advertising ; hence prohibited. 

| was on the point of breaking up or down when 
|, suddenly perspired by the heat, took refuge in 
the conventional hall where I came upon the gather- 
ing of musicians from all over the United States, 
amounting to twenty-two men and women com- 
bined, of which, as I subsequently learned, eight 
were local teachers. On further investigation I was 
told that the Boston contingent had not arrived, but 
would be in during the afternoon, and when it ar- 
rived it proved to be a force of six, which, however, 
did not count in full as three from New Haven and 
Hartford had in the meanwhile gone home. I lis- 
tened calmly to a paper read by a musician from 
New Jersey, the only one from that State, on “Ec- 
clesiastical Modes During the Fourth Crusade,’ 
followed by a descriptive paper “On the use of the 
pedal in arpeggio practice.” The bale of Musicat 
Couriers rested quietly and undisturbed outside. I 
think I had 300 copies of the paper in each bale, and 
as the surging crowd went out to dinner at noon 
fifteen, I had a boy to force a couple of copies upon 
each person he could reach and some papers were 
gotten rid of. I then instituted a house to house 
search and thus eliminated most of the stock, sold 
the balance for $15 to a musical specialist who felt 
that he could use the copies to some advantage, and 
then reshipped the other bale back to New York and 
samples. These - national 


sent the copies out as 


meetings were followed by me for years 
as a study in order to arrive at a socio- 
logical truth. My question was whether 
the musical world, professional and am- 
ateur, could be attracted to such gather 
ings and I found a peculiarly emphatic 
negative reply. The final collapse soon en- 
sued and during the past years the associa- 
tion met with its insignificant attendance at 
halls or places to which it was invited, as 
there are no financial resources to make the 
gathering independent or strong enough 
to make a public appeal. The great world 
is not interested in the technic of the arts; 
for such discussions as musical associations 
produce a small percentage of musicians 
only is available, because the papers read 
are academic, technical, speculative within 
narrow bounds, and of no vital interest to 
the musical art; I The vital in- 
terest in the musical art is in the music and 
not in the discussion of it. For that very 
reason no musical journal devoted to tech- 
nical or academic questions can exist or 
For the 


say vital. 


ever did exist for any time length. 
same reason, a conductor of orchestra de- 
stroys the interest in the performance when 
he precedes it with an explanation of the 
work. No musical work should be ex- 
plained by language, for its function is to 
explain itself; otherwise the 
would explain it—which is never the case. 

The International Musical Congress will 
not find much to encourage it through Eng- 


composer 


lish music until the English or British 
world—the society, the aristocracy, insists 


upon opera in English. Covent Garden 
gives society what it demands and that is 
No musical 
possibility exists for a great English com- 
position until England abandons its restric- 
tions upon its own musicians by refusing 
to support the foreign opera because it is 
foreign opera. We are in the same hole; 
we inherited that hole from England and 
our society is merely an echo of English 
society. We shall not succeed in any at- 
tempt to put American opera into the good 
graces of society until English society ban- 
ishes foreign opera. We follow in our so- 
ciety moods, the moods of the English aris- 
tocratic class; we are the worst toadies the 
world has ever seen because we are the 
latest. In that respect we are 
ahead of New Zealand. 
A Formidable Program. 

London daily papers of February 18 pub 
lish the following impressive list of concerts 
and recitals under the management of Mr. 
Daniel Mayer. The condition this list rep- 
resents is an impossibility with us in New 
York, the expense involved alone being a 
bar to any such enterprise. The character 
and tone of our. criticism also is so dissimi- 
lar to that of London—Macedon and Mon- 
mouth—that the purpose or aim of the per- 
formances, if taking place here, would be 
missed. They simply could not take place 
here. We can use no artists in our Ameri- 
can concert field unless they can attract the 
public and they can only attract the public 
if they are thoroughly advertised, but first 
thoroughly advertised long before coming 
here. However, the list is so formidable, 
as such, that I deem it of interest to pub 
lish it. (See next column.) 

A Digression. 

In his latest book “The New Machia- 
velli” Mr. H. G. Wells says: “A thing 
ceases to be beautiful to me when some 
finger points me out its merits,” 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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a daring construction of English. This could 
never be accepted as a rule in esthetics, for it would 
assume a complete knowledge of art without further 
objective suggestion. In art there is no “law unto 
oneself” because art depends, flourishes and has 
been and is evolved upon laws. These laws are the 
outgrowth of the arts themselves, which make them 
What has the 
impression of a thing beautiful upon one’s mind to 


yet more important and significant. 


do with what someone else says or does in relation 
to it? A thing is either beautiful to me or it is not 
beautiful to me, which does not preclude the possi- 
bility of its being beautiful to many others when it 
is even ugly to me; and the reverse. The impact of 
an objective influence or interruption can not possi- 
bly have any effect upon the art object or subject 
itself. It can have an effect upon me, yes; but that 
proves then that art had no effect upon me; that I 
did not conceive or realize it. Either I know or I 
do not know it. Either it is or it is not art for me. 
The finger or expression of another cannot intervene 
between me to the extent of affecting what is beau- 


tiful to me. 


Busoni and Boston Symphony. 


(Reaching New York on Friday night on the Lusi- 
tania, | found an opportunity at once to add 
the following. ) 

lhere are certain established principles in the 

function of public musical performances that do 
not admit of much debate, and among these is the 
building of a concert climax; this climax must have 
no anti-climax, and then the public leaves the place 
of attendance satisfied. When a great, a master 
musician, is fitted into an orchestral concert he is 
upposed to furnish the climax, and this is a more 
difficult task than the comfortably seated listener 
has an idea of. On Saturday afternoon Ferruccio 

Busoni had to represent the climax at the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra concert at Carnegie Hall, 

when the following scheme was put into operation: 

Handel's very broad and noble D major overture, 

No. I, as enumerated ; Schubert’s elegant and chaste 

C major symphony, classed as No. 7, very concise- 

ly and precisely performed, and the overture by 

Berlioz, called “Benvenuto Cellini,” and between 

the last two there was placed Franz Liszt’s “Dans 

Maccabre” for the piano, and Busoni played it— 

and With an unprecedented authoritative 

musical and dramatic diction, and such overpower- 


how? 


ing evidence of sublimated piano technic as to over- 
whelm everyone in the audience who has ever 
studied the keyboard and make the musical amateur 
Rasp. 

makes are 
never heard except through his touch mechanism. 
For instance, he gives to the key the capacity to 
utter two different tone colors in one touch; that 
is his forte attack is at once changed by adding a 
new blow, a slight one before the hammer returns 
touch that 


taught; it must be inherent in the genius of touch; 


The surprising tonal effects Busoni 


fully. It is a manner of cannot be 
it requires such a nerve control as to be outside of 
the usual pianistic accomplishment, and neither 
Liszt as this 
There is even 
a suspicion that it withdraws the piano, at the time 


nor Rubinstein reached out far as 


Busoni exhaustion of piano technic. 
being, from the physical realm of a percussion in- 


strument, for no percussion instrument is expected 


or supposed to come within the radius of such ac- 
complishment. The percussion follows the touch, 
after which it is, at once, prepared for the next 
blow, and sometimes these blows, like in glissando 


or rapid passages, follow with tremendous rapidity 
and yet remain percussion. 

Busoni, however, has evolved a blow that colors 
the intervening between the stroke and 
the return into position of the hammer, and on 
in this “Death Dance,” a composition in 

ner of pianism reach their ultimates, 


touch by 


raday 


he displayed these tonal colors with such exuber- 
ance that the modification of piano tone became as 
astounding as the performance in toto. ‘Every time 
we hear Busoni we hear new marvels of the piano 
art and novel musical structures are built up before 
us. He is a wonderfully gifted personality in mod- 
ern art. He had a remarkably responsive Chicker- 
ing grand as a support in this demonstration. 
While I have met the whole musical world, as it 
were, I have never had the pleasure of removing 
the space between the stage and myself in the case 
of Busoni. I can treat him objectively only, which 
he must prefer, since I write about him. 


BLU MENBERG. 
a 


PRIZE WINNING COMPOSERS. 


Last week Tue Musicat Courter published a 
telegram from Nola Nance Oliver, of Memphis, 
press secretary of the National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs, which gave the names of the composers 
who wen the prizes in the recent competition for 
American works, or works by Americans. There 
were three classes in this competition ; the first, or- 
chestral; second class, chamber music; third class, 
vocal or choral. The judges of the orchestral di- 
vision voted that George W. Chadwick, of Boston, 
was entitled to the first prize, $700, with his “Sym- 
phonic Suite.” The second prize was awarded to 
Arne Oldberg, of Evanston, Ill., his work being a 
symphony in F minor, the sum awarded being $300. 
The judges in the second class were Max Ober- 
hoffer, H. A. Clark and Frederick Converse, and 
these awarded the prizes to Henry Albert Lang, of 
Philadelphia, first prize, for a trio; and second 
prize, also a trio, to Henry V., Steam, of Columbia, 
Mo. Mr. Lang received $300 and Mr. Steam $200. 
The judges in the third class were Arthur Berg, 
Rossiter Cole and Reginald de Koven. The. first 
prize, song with orchestra, entitled ‘“Crepuscule” 
(as it is an American composition, or composition 
by an American, why not call it “Twilight”?), was 
won by Horatio Parker, of New Haven, the sum 
being $350; the second prize, in Class 3, was award- 
ed to Charles Wakefield Cadman, of Pittsburgh, for 
“An Indian Nocturne,” and Mr. Cadman now is 
$150 richer. The National Federation of Musical 
Clubs is composed of women’s societies. It would 
be interesting to know if any women composers 
entered to contest, and if so, how many. The an- 
nouncements of the judges disclosed that no wo- 
man won a prize. Sad! 


jose cena 


THE retirement is announced of Mr. Fuller-Mait- 
land, for many years the music critic of the London 
Times, the columns of which contain many erudite 
and well planned criticisms on London music affairs 
written by him in the comparative leisure the Euro- 
pean music critic of the daily press enjoys. Mr. 
Fuller-Maitland, as editor of the latest edition of 
Groves’ “Dictionary of Music,” suffered from such 
a false impression of musical conditions in America 
that the section devoted in that work to our country 
has the appearance of a monumental joke, and for 
this reason he is not in the enjoyment of such a 
reputation here as his gifts as a critic call for. He 
was ill advised regarding America’s representation 
in Groves’ by certain individuals who certainly had 
little regard for Mr. Fuller-Maitland, for they made 
a sacrifice of him and of the Dictionary in their own 
interests. The result naturally was a defect, as the 
book, through its contemptuous treatment of Amer- 
ican music and musicians, has no value for America. 
It is generally judged by its particular defect. Mr. 
Fuller-Maitland has undertaken.a work on Brahms 
and as he will not require any advice from Ameri- 
can music wire pullers on that subject, we welcome 
the appearance of the book in advance with the 
confidence that it will be made well and valuable. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A telegram from Cincinnati states that the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra Association has ap- 
pointed Oscar Hatch Hawley, who for a number 
of years has been connected with Ture Musica. 
Courter staff in the West and lately in Cincinnati 
as manager of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
beginning with this date. 

Mr. Hawley’s resignation from THE Musica. 
CoURIER was received yesterday at this office, and 
is as follows: 

February 27, IgIt. 

Dear Mr. BLuMENBERG—It is with regret I hand you, 
herewith, my resignation from the staff of THe Musica. 
CourtrR, to take effect immediately. As the reason for 
this step has undoubtedly been brought to your attention 
through other channels, it is needless for me to go into 
details. In leaving THe Musicat Courier, I desire to 
state that my association for several years with the man- 
agement of this paper has been, ethically, the finest and 
broadest influence that ever entered my life. 

With the hope that I may retain your kindly interest, 
znd the feeling that our future relations will be as cor- 
dial as those past, I am, sir, 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Oscar HatcH HAwLey, 


While we regret exceedingly to lose Mr. Hawley, 
who has been an eminently satisfactory member of 
our staff, we must, at the same time, congratulate 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on acquiring 
his services. Due announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hawley’s successor in Cincinnati will 
appear in this paper shortly. Mr. Zuber’s letters 
from Cincinnati will, however, continue in the 
meantime. 

pawn mre 

THERE is consternation in the German city of 
Halle, on the Saale River. The Stadt Theater was 
broken into recently and four of the trained geese 
used in the “K6nigskinder” performance were spir- 
ited away by thieves, who proved to be also mur- 
derers, for blood stains and bunches of freshly 
plucked feathers were found in the vicinity of the 
crime. The tragedy leaves the Stadt Theater au- 
thorities inconsolable, as the quartet of geese were 
the most talented of the flock used in connection 
with the Humperdinck opera, and accomplished 
substitutes are hard to procure at a moment’s no- 
tice. Undoubtedly the geese were taken to the 
homes of the thieves and there roasted to a turn— 
a fate not entirely new to those brave members of 
opera companies who expose themselves to the spit 
of public criticism. 

usnntialijnnian 

“Ir is hard to ‘come back,’” says the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. Not at all. American concert 
audiences applaud anybody and anything. 


eee | een 


Eternity Note: The recent “Gotterdammerung” 
performance at the Metropolitan lasted just four 
hours and a half. 





Consul General S. S,. Knabenshue learns, at Tientsin, 
that the only foreign music the Chinese masses have ever 
shown any interest in is the skirling of the bagpipes of 
the Cameron Highlanders, when they were in garrison 
there a couple of years ago. He therefore advises an Ohio 
piano concern that the market for their instruments is 
practically confined to foreign residents. Some few in- 
struments h ve been sold to wealthy Chinese, but simply 
as pieces of furniture, there being no teachers of instru- 
mental music for Chinese ladies and no demand for them. 
—From the U. S. Consular Reports. 


Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian singer, declares that man 
and not woman should provide over the kitchen stove. 
She illustrates her point as follows: “Take my chef. He 
is an excellent cook, and it is well that he is not married. 
Should he marry, he will make his wife do the cooking, 
while he will go forth in search of a ‘manly employment,’ 
in which he is not likely to succeed, for he has not the 
intelligence needed for a struggle against real men.” The 
last two words are hard on the chef, but afford an ex- 
cellent commentary on the diva’s contention—New York 
Evening Sun. 
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MANAGERS! READ THIS. 

It has been generally understood or indifferently 
recognized that most of the contracts made in the 
musical line, that is, between opera, concert or mu- 
sical managers and musical artists or professionals, 
have no legal status, cannot pass the test of the 
legal analysis. After striving, years past, to induce 
managers to arrange a standard contract system 
and finding that the mutual suspicions prevented 
managers from aiding one another in acquiring uni- 
formity of contract, Tre MusicaL Courter finally 
desisted and gave the case up as hopeless. 

We may as well say here that most of the con- 
tracts now resting in managerial safes or desks, and 
their duplicates put away into trunks or deposit 
boxes by artists, are not worth the white paper they 
are written or typewritten on; and just for one rea- 
son alone, setting aside, in most cases, dozens of 
reasons. The one reason alone is that nearly all 
these so-called contracts have no mutual ground 
for existence, and are therefore, at once, eliminated 
by the law; they are not contracts at all, because 
the law, first and foremost, insists upon the mutual- 
ity of the agreement, even before entering other- 
wise upon it. 

A recent legal decision, handed down by so emi- 
nent a legal luminary as Judge Gerard, in which he 
also endorses and supports former similar decisions 
as his own, should therefore be studied carefully 
by every manager and by everyone looking toward 
a contract or having one: 


NEW YORK SUPREME COURT, SPECIAL TERM 


PART I. 
Ismpor LERNER, 
Plaintiff. 
Against 
Luisa TETRAZZINI, 
Defendant, 


Appearances: 

Rogers & Rogers (Gustavus A. Rogers and Saul E. 
Rogers, of counsel), for plaintiff, 

Towne & Spellman (Benjamin F, Spellman, of coun- 
sel), for defendant. 


OPINION. 


GERARD, J.—By a motion for judgment on the pleadings 
the sufficiency of the complaint is attacked. On the 8th 
of January, 1904, plaintiff, a theatrical impresario, entered 
into a contract with defendant which among other things 
provided as follows: 

“The undersigned manager contracts Mme. Luisa Tetraz- 
zini to perform in the theaters of the United States and 
Canada, where she will be bound to give her services in 
ali kinds of musical entertainments that may be ordered 
by the management. The Artist binds herself to be ready 
to embark on the 23rd day of February, 1904, from the City 
cf Havana in the vessel that may be designated by the 
management. The present contract shall have a duration 
of six months and will take effect five days after arrival, 
unless the debut takes place before, but the Artist binds 
herself to attend all the rehearsals that may be ordered by 
the management even previously to the debut. The mar- 
ager binds himself to pay to the Artist (payable at the 
end of each performance), a salary of Five Hundred 
Dollars ($500.00) in gold coin per performance. It is 
agreed that during the days employed in traveling from 
one city toeanother, the artist’s salary will be suspended 
from the day following the last performance in one city to 
the day on which the first performance takes place in the 
new city. The Artist binds herself to perform in three 
performances rer week and in not more than two consecu- 
tive performances. The Artist binds herself to appear 
punctually at the hour appointed for all performances that 
may be ordered and to perform without any extra com- 
pensation in the matinees on the understanding that she 
will not in such cases be obliged to appear in the night 
performances. Besides the repertoire above given the 
Artist binds herself to sing in one new opera, which is 
adapted to her voice, and will be allowed a term of twelve 
days within which to learn such opera. In the event of the 
Artist not complying with this engagement by not being 
ready to start on the day that may be ordered, or not render- 
ing the services above agreed upon, she hereby binds her- 
self to pay to the management the total amount of the pay- 
ment agreed upon; not as a penalty, but as liquidated 
damages for the injury which the management may suffer 
in its interests, this being an essential condition without 
which the present contract would not have been made. In 
the event of the Artist falling sick in such a way as to 
prevent her starting, such sickness must be certified to by a 
physician who will be appointed by the management, at the 


request of the Artist, otherwise the excuse will not be ac- 
cepted. All cases of unforeseen accidents will be in favor 
of the management, such as fire, at the theater, war, revo- 
lution, siege, epidemics, public accidents, the closing of the 
theater in spite of the protests of the management, when- 
ever such cases happen in any of the cities in which the 
Artist has to perform, and in the cases above cited, the 
Artist’s salary will be settled in proportion to the per- 
formances in which she has actually appeared, and the 
management will be refunded the balance of any sum that 
may have been advanced to the Artist, and the present 
contract will become null and void. In the event of the 
Artist falling sick as certified to by the physician of the 
theater and so continuing for four separate or consecutive 
days, the management will have the power to take the 
following steps: (a) to retain her salary in proportion to 
the time during which she has been able to render services. 
(b) to make a new arrangement. (c) to cancel the present 
contract. The management reserves to itself the right to 
give one or two benefit performances in the name of the 
Artist, without giving her any extra compensation.” 

The defendant claims that this contract is void for want 
cf mutuality. I am of this opinion.- Suppose Tetrazzini 
was suing on the contract? What employment was the 
plaintiff bound to give her? There is nowhere any obli- 
gation on the part of the plaintiff to employ Tetrazzini 
any given number of times in any one week or even dur- 
ing the whole term of the contract which is cleverly de- 
vised for the benefit of plaintiff alone. This point was de- 
cided Shubert vs. Coyne, by Mr. Justice Bischoff, Law 
Journal, September gth, 1908, when he said: “The contract 
in suit obligated the defendant to hold himself at the 
plaintiff's disposal during the theatrical season of each 
year, to be fixed by the latter, and provided for his re- 
muneration as follows: ‘Second. The party of the first 
part agrees to pay to the party of the second part for such 
services when satisfactorily rendered to the party of the 
first part, and upon compliance by the party of the second 
part with the conditions of this agreement, for each and 
every week that he shal’ actually publicly appear and per- 
form, the sum of $300.00 per week.’ The use of the word 
‘actually’ in this clause necessarily so limited the defend- 
ant’s right to his compensation that the contract was of no 
value to him in the event of the plaintiff's failure to call 
for his services, and while he was forbidden by the agree- 
ment from performing such services in his profession as 
an actor for any other person, he, in his turn, could not re- 
quire the plaintiff to employ or pay him. For the purposes 
oi an action such as this, in which an injunction is sought, 
to the end that the defendant may specifically perform, the 
plaintiff must show that the contract sought to be en- 
forced is fair and reasonable, and the court will not direct 
specific performance of an agreement that is wholly one- 
sided, and, from its very character, lacking mutuality 
(Laurence v. Dixie, 119 App. Div. 296). The relief sought 
by injunction pendent lite would afford the plaintiff the full 
remedy of specific performance which could be obtainable 
by final judgment, and the case presented is not of suffi- 
cient probable merit to justify the granting of the applica- 
tion. Motion denied with $10.00 costs.” See also Dock- 
stadter vs. Reed, 121 App. Div. 846. Coglan vs. Stetson, 
cited by plaintiff (19 Fed. Rep. 727), is not in point; for in 
that case it was plain that the actor was employed for a 
definite period and was to receive $100.00 for each per- 
formance and seven performances to constitute a week’s 
business. The actor to receive $100 for each performance 
in which he should appear. Construing the latter clause 
the court said: “The plaintiff was to be paid for seven 
performances, but not for more unless he actually appeared 
in more. The clause referred to was also a wise provision 
in case the plaintiff through sickness or otherwise neglected 
to appear.” But in the contract before us there is no 
mutuality, plaintiff was not bound to pay defendant any 
certain sum or to give her any certain number of appear- 
ances, and therefore the contract is void for want of 
mutuality. Motion granted with costs. Settle order on 
notice. 

Naturally, the current contracts must suit many 
of our professional artists, because the absence of 
mutuality at once relieves them should they feel 
disposed to cancel, or change their manager, and 
the current contracts are, nearly every one of them, 
void and valueless because of the absence of the 
mutual considerations, leaving aside entirely that 
most of them have no legal standing anyway. 
Every agreement must be mutual, as the very term 
at once suggests. Some managers consider it a 
shrewd move not to bind themselves to any degree 
when they execute a contract; that is bright mana- 
gerial work. But it amounts to nothing, because 
such contracts are vitiated at once should the other 
side move. They have no value whatever. We are 
not discussing the question of the motive, exposed 
at once to any court when it sees a contract that is 
we are discussing the contract as it is 


not mutual; 


’ 


on its face. As such it has no value. It is no asset; 
not worth a dollar in a statement. 

All contracts should be made in writing, first 
drawn by an attorney who is accustomed to such 
work; but managers do not care to enter into such 
agreements; they prefer the valueless contracts, 
feeling that their artists are pleased to remain with 
them anyway. If people wish to do «business on 
such basis they are welcome; but it is not busines 


at all. 
——————_o-_- —_- 

By the underground route this paragraph comes 
straight from a daily paper: “Basil Ruysdael must 
have used a megaphone to get the effect he did as 
Fafner in ‘Siegfried,’ at the Metropolitan. The 
inevitable conclusion is that Ruysdael smuggled the 
instrument into the opera house and played a trick 
on the conductor, nobody being any the wiser 
except one critic. In any case the discovery merits 
recognition or reputation, and Mr. Ruysdael here 
by confesses that he is ‘caught with the goods’ and 
Wagner 
happened to write in the score explicit directions 


a neat vocal hoax is exposed thereby. 


concerning the use of two megaphones (Sprach- 
roehre), even where they should be placed, but that 
any one, not knowing this, should detect their use, 
is a matter of considerable chagrin to the singer. 
By the way, the joke came near being on Ruysdael 
at that. 
or cavity the property of amplifying or resonating 


A principle of acoustics gives every tule 


some tone, and the note which this particular mega- 
phone in use at the Metropolitan resonates is G. 
Now, the first phrase Fafner sings is in this note, 
and at the general rehearsal big William Hinshaw 
came back and told Ruysdael everything was fine 
except that phrase and one or two other G's in the 
role. A session with the megaphone resulted, and 
the trouble was discovered, and a solution of the 
difficulty found, which is a real secret indeed, and 
one involving more vocal manipulation and tone 
coloring than one would imagine.” 








® 

In the New York Evening Post, Henry T. Finck 
has something to say about Emanuel Chabrier, the 
gifted French composer, whose “Espana” conquered 
the musical world and gave promise of many great 
things to come which the untimely death of Cha- 
brier made impossible : 


“Chabrier was a romanticist in music; his favorite com- 
posers were Bach, Beethoven, Gluck, Schumann and Ber 
hoz. After he had heard Wagner’s ‘Tristan’ he despised 
Meyerbeer, but he retained to the end a great admiration 
for Offenbach. Later in life he used to declare that there 
was no music that he loved more than Wagner and Offen- 
bach! It was Dupare who persuaded Chabrier to go to 
Germany to hear ‘Tristan.’ The French composer returned 
from Munich deeply impressed and with a score of ‘Tris 
tan,’ in which he had underlined all the emotional pas 
‘There is enough music in this score,’ he said, ‘to 
last the world a hundred years.’ With enthusiasm he 


sages. 
joined the group of musicians who were working for the 
recognition of Wagner in Paris, and he himself conducted 
a concert performance of ‘Tristan’ in 1884.” 

—— 

Tue German papers report an incident that hap- 
pened recently at Dantzig, Germany, when the pian- 
ist, Frederic Lamond, refused to continue to play 
his recital until the music critic, Dr. Karl Fuchs, 
had left the hall. 
for the demand was based upon a severe criticism 


Lamond stated that his reason 


that Dr. Fuchs had written about Lamond’s playing 
Well, Lamond does not play 


some eight years ago. 


as he did eight years ago. 


AFTER Maude Adams’ assuinption of the role o1 
Chanticlere, there is no reason why some of the 
operatic sopranos should not make appearances as 
Parsifal, Edgardo, Tristan, Siegfried and Radames. 

Asks the New York Sun: 
right down to the true psychological matter in 
Strauss’ ‘Don Quixote,’ is it really the proclamation 
of a genius?” 


“But when we get 


Honestly, Sun, it is. 


> 


Lohengrin’s narrative in the 
opera named after him. 


\ SWAN song: 
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THE MUSICAL GROCER. 

We know a man, a grocer by trade, who spends 
his time reading biographies of musicians and all 
the tittle-tattle of musical gossip he can find. His 
business may go to the dogs, his wife burden her- 
elf with the counter as well as attend to the house, 
his children roam the streets in rags and dilapidated 
shoes—it is all one to him so long as he gets the 
latest musical news from abroad. A young musi- 
cian relates that he went to the grocery kept hy 
this Pegg—for such is the name of our soap and 
sugar music lover—to get eggs. Mrs. Pegg was 
behind the counter weighing out butter, slicing 
cheese, wrapping up starch and blueing, with two 
The shop 


anaemic children tugging at her skirts. 
had a decayed appearance, and the packages on the 
shelves were fly-specked. When the musician en- 
tered, Pegg, who was reading in the cash booth, 
came forward to greet him. 

“Good morning, professor, do you know this 
book?” said the grocer, exhibiting Bellasis’ ‘Life 
of Cherubini.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” replied the musician. 

“Very interesting, very. Cherubini 
nethodical that he had his handkerchiefs numbered 
for consecutive use,” continued Pegg, with growing 


was so 


e1thusiasm, 

‘How much are eggs a dozen now?” asked the 
musician. 

‘kL ggs—er 
said the grocer, turning to his wife. 
vave the required data, and the grocer, after a little 
earch, found the eggs. 

Eggs are not like Cremona violins—they do not 


well—How much are eggs, Sarah?” 
Mrs. Pegg 


improve with age,” remarked the musician by way 
of consolation to the grocer for his self sacrifice in 
putting aside his book to serve a customer. 

“They tell me a violin improves with age—eh?” 

“Up to a certain extent, if it is a good violin to 
begin with,” replied the musician. 

“I see the government is trying to collect duty 
on the Havemeyer violin, and also to take the duty 
off Canadian eggs. Humph! Perhaps if the violin 
was as fresh as a Canadian egg and the egg as sea- 
soned as the violin the government would let them 
both in free,” moralized the grocer. 

“I don’t know about the egg,” said the musician, 
dubiously. 

‘I see that Beethoven used to throw eggs at his 
cook when things didn’t suit him,” remarked Pegg, 
counting out a dozen experienced eggs instead of 
strictly fresh Leghorns, 

“So I’ve heard,” was the musician’s laconic an- 
swer, 

“There is no doubt in my mind but that Beetho- 
ven’s deafness was due to the smallpox. You know 
his face was pitted with it. And his deafness was 
the real reason why he wrote so badly for the 
clarinets.” 

“Was it?” 

“Yes. [ see that a Washington woman says he 
didn’t understand clarinets.” 

That’s a pity.” 

Great man, though, that Beethoven—very great 
But some of the critics think Mozart and 
Rossini had more melody. You know what Mozart 
died of, I suppose,” said the grocer, growing con- 
“The biographers never mention it, but, 


man, 


fidential. 
of course, those things get known just the same.” 
The musician handed the grocer a dollar. 
“Eh—let me see—what did we say the price of 
eggs was? Oh, yes, yes! Here’s your change.” 
“You've given me too much,” said the musician, 
who, being a classical musician, was honest. 
“Absent minded, eh? I see that Bach used to 
forget to go back to the church sometimes when he 
went out for a glass of beer during the sermon. He 
vas too absent minded for a business man, I guess,” 


chine for a book on the coffee 





“When is butter coming down?” queried the mu- 
sician. 

“Butter? The wife can tell you that better than 
| can. She’s busy just now with that little Jew 
girl. By the way, did you ever hear that Wagner 
may have had Jewish blood in his veins ?” 

“T think I’ve seen the statement somewhere,” re- 
plied the musician. 

“Well, what do you think about it?” 

“IT don’t care two pins about what kind of blood 
he worked with. I’m satisfied with his music. Do 
you find any fault with his work?” 

“His work? Bless your heart! I never get out 
to hear any music. This grocery business is very 
tyrannical. Long hours, poor pay,” said Pegg, 
shrugging his shoulders, with a martyr like look on 
his lean face. 

“You study the classics at the piano, I suppose ?” 
ventured the musician. 

“I can’t play the piano,” said the grocer, “and I 
see that Berlioz couldn’t play it either. They tell 
me Schubert couldn’t manage the hard parts in his 
‘Erlking’ sonata.” 

“The ‘Erlking’ is a song.” 

“Song? I meant song—just a slip. And I see 
that Schumann wanted to be a pianist so badly that 
he put one of his hands out of commission with a 
practice machine.” 

“Are you a violinist?” asked the musician. 

“Not on your life,” replied the grocer emphatical- 
ly. “I see that Herbert Spencer condemns the vio- 
lin tone because it isn’t free, and 1 agree with him.” 

“What do you and Spencer mean by free tone?” 

The grocer looked important. 

“Well, professor, it’s like this. Ahem! When 
you pull a harp string and let go, it flies back and 
forth as far as it can go both ways. That’s a free 
tone.” 

“T see,” exclaimed the musician, “the violin string 
is dragged, pulled and arrested by the rosin on the 
horse hair bow and cannot vibrate freely.” 

“Exactly. You’ve got the idea. No, sir! No 
violin for me. And I see that Brahms didn’t play 
the violin. He wrecte ‘against’ the violin, as Elman 
says.” 

“How about Mendelssohn? 
violin.” 

“Mendelssohn is a smooth, graceful composer,” 
said the grocer condescendingly, “but I see they call 
him old fashioned now. He should have been an 
artist. He was born a water color painter, not a 
composer. And as for me, I could never bring my- 
self to get mere finger skill in playing an instru- 
ment. My taste lies more on the intellectual side 
of the art. When I was a boy they wanted me to be 
a singer. But there! I see Von Biilow said that 
brains and a voice never go together. It’s hard luck 
for a born scholar to be shut up in a grocery,” 
sighed Pegg, with great pity for himself. 

“Henry!” said Mrs. Pegg, “we have run short of 
pickles.” 

“Pickles! Ha, ha, ha! I’ve just recollected that 
story about Liszt—how he threw vinegar pickles 
across the table at a pianist’s dinner once,” said the 
grocer, chuckling. 

His wife looked careworn, and the musician 
moved toward the door. 

“Liszt was a great pianist, no doubt. But, thank 
heaven, no such matrimonial scandals as his have 
ever disgraced the family of Pegg. The Peggs, sir, 
fought with Washington at the capture of Princeton 

-yes, sir!” 

The musician had reached the street by this time. 
The grocer followed him. Lowering his voice and 
glancing nervously behind him as if afraid of being 
overheard by his wife, Pegg said to the musician: 

“You haven’t two dollars to spare, have you? 
Trade is very bad just now, and I see there’s a new 
work on Strauss just come out which I’d like to 
buy if I could raise the cash.” 

The musician handed him the money and depart- 


He understood the 


ed. For the sake of the wife and wretched children 

he still gets his butter and eggs at the Pegg shop. 

And the grocer, remembering his indebtedness, is 

conveniently absorbed in Spitta’s “Life of Bach” 

whenever the musician is at the counter. 
intemnsliiciioniors 

In “The Balkan Princess,” the comedian (read- 
ing a bill of fare) says: “ ‘Eggs a la Meyerbeer,’ 
‘Chicken liver a la Rossini,’ ‘Eggs Opéra,’ ‘Peaches 
Melba,—I say, do I eat this, or does the band play 
i Pa ee 

Caruso showed several friends the check he re- 
ceived from a mechanical instrument company for 
the year’s royalties upon his records. The amount 
that fell to the lot of the tenor was $79,000. 

— - 

Famous Disappearances: Dorothy Arnold, \Wil- 
helm Gericke, and the new Metropolitan Opera 
Houses at the Plaza, at Grand Central Depot, and 
on Central Park West. 


a on 
Orto Gorirz has written the book and music of 
a comic opera, which is to be produced at Weber’s 
Theater next winter. Goritz will, in all probability, 
play the principal role. 
sere career 
SOMETIMES a work is well scored by the com- 
poser, and on other occasions it is well scored by 
the critics. 





Plain English on English Opera. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company, we have the best 
wuthority for stating, will not stultify itself next season by 
performing English translations of standard operas. M. 
Gatti-Casazza is willing, indeed more than willing, to 
produce any English opera that seems to him to have 
merit, or even a suggestion of merit. But neither he nor 
the association of gentlemen whom he represents is going 
to render the Metropolitan Opera performers ridiculous by 
joreing Italian artists of such extraordinary talents as M. 
Caruso of M. Amato to destroy their Canios and ‘Tonios 
by singing them in a language with which they are im- 
perfectly familiar, 

Nor is the directorate going to ruin the Metropolitan 
Opera House by discharging these singers if they refuse to 
undertake that which they know will compromise and de- 
preciate their artistic value, such being the insane and 
grossly inartistic course urged upon the directorate by a 
certain faddist who has chanced upon a cry. 

To a certain order of intelligence, and in particular that 
erder of intelligence which finds an anarchic pleasure in 
discussing technical subjects of which it knows nothing, 
the now nauseating phrase, “Opera in English,” continues 
its own superficial element of plausibility. The facts are, 
however, these: 

You cannot translate, say, a French libretto into Eng- 
lish without doing violence either to the meaning of the 
original or to the music, or to the English language itself. 
You always face a three horned dilemma. The irritated 
champion of a lost cause has been asked to translate the 
words, ‘““‘Wahn, wahn, uber all wahn,” from the third act 
of “Die Meistersinger.’ Up to now he has lighted upon 
no better translation than “Bugs, bugs, nothing but bugs.” 

This translation serves several purposes, It is an exact 
translation of the original. It exemplifies the absurdities 
i:evitable in making translations from one language to an- 
other, absurdities all the harder to avoid when the trans- 
lation must be forced to fit unalterable music, idea by idea, 
phrase by phrase, verbal syllable by musical syllable. It 
also contains a mild reflection upon the tedious persistence 
of those who are noisily advocating a cause in which ther: 
is no plaintiffi—New York Morning Telegraph. 





Sunday Concert in Chicago. 
Ill., 
This afternoon, in the Illinois Theater, Antonio Froso- 
lono, assisted by Marx Oberndorfer, pianist, and Madame 
Frosolono, soprano, gave his annual violin recital. His 
program consisted of Bossi’s sonata in E minor, Saint- 
Saéns’ third concerto, Godard’s “Adagio Pathetique’ and 
Wieniawski’s “Polonaise Brillante.” The sonata, a work 
seldom heard, was admirably played by both violinist and 
pianist, and opened most favorably an interesting after- 
noon. The difficult third concerto gave ample opportunity 
to Signor Frosolono to disclose his exceptionally good 
technic and virtuosity, Frosolono draws from his instru- 
ment a tone of great beauty, large and mellow, and his 
success was up to the standard of his playing, consequently 
well deserved. Beside assisting the violinist, Mr. Obern- 
dorfer played artistic accompaniments for Madame Froso- 
lono, RENE Devries, 


Curcaco, February 26, 1911. 
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A FRENCH SECTION. 


Arrangements have been made for the publication 
in Tue Musicat Courter of a series of articles in 
French, to be contributed by leading musical writers 
and critics of France, musical and literary authori- 
ties of Paris, whose names are well known in the 
centers of European art and whose reputations have 
penetrated into the intellectual world of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The circulation of this paper in 
Europe has reached such proportions that a demand 
for a French section has arisen, that language being 
universal in European art circles. Moreover, the 
culture of foreign languages in America has also 
brought about a wide knowledge of the French 
language which will make our French section wel- 
come here. The many Americans in Europe, sing- 
ing and playing, composing, studying and devoting 
themselves generally to music are, nearly all, using 
the French language in their conversations on the 
Continent, unless they are specifically engaged in 
the study of German music and diction, and even 
then they are preparing their French. Above all, 
however, the French section represents a further 
advance and progressive step of THE MusIcaL 
Courier in its national and international expansion 
and in its evolution as the leading musical journal 
of the globe; as the one universal journal repre- 
senting the classical in music. It had for years past 
been declared that no paper devoting its chief en- 
ergy to the classical in music could endure, and this 
seemed evident. THe MusicALt Courier, in its own 
instance has, however, demonstrated the possibility 
of success far beyond any expectations, and there is 
today no necessity to discuss this superannuated 
question in view of the position occupied by this 
paper, which it has attained by avoiding the system 
of synthetic plagiarism and transforming the enig- 
matical into the acknowledged fact. After operating 
for more than thirty years in this field with un- 
questioned success, we are not inclined to discuss 
the logic of the event; that is now too late. 

The first article in French appears in this issue, 
and in view of the early production of Paul Dukas’ 
opera, “Ariane et Barbe Bleue” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, is devoted to that composer. It is 
from the pen of M. Robert Brussel, the music critic 
of the Paris Figaro. 

Paul Dukas. 

(M. Robert Brussel commence aujourd’hui dans 
Le MusicaL Courter une série de chroniques sur 
la vie musicale parisienne quwil poursuivra dans 
chacun de nos prochains numéros. La premiére a 
pour sujet Paul Dukas, l’auteur “d’ Ariane et Barbe 
Bleue.” Chacun sait 4 Paris que le critique musical 
du Figaro apres avoir été le disciple de Paul Dukas 
est aujourd’hui un de ses plus intimes amis. “Son 
article, en dehors de son exactitude decumentaire, 
a donc un attrait personnel tout particulier.) 

L’Amérique va connaitre prochainement avec 
“Ariane et Barbe-Bleue’ de Paul Dukas, une des 
ceuvres les plus significatives de la production fran- 
caise contemporaine et l’un de ses plus remarquables 
musiciens. A la vérité, son nom n’est pas inconnu 
aux Etats-Unis. “L’apprenti sorcier” l’y a répandu, 
comme il l’a fait célébre en Europe. Mais ne 
connaitre de Paul Dukas que “/’apprenti sorcier” 
c’est ne connaitre qu’une des faces de son talent et, 
sans doute la moins éminente. Son esprit brillant, 
son humour instrumental, son sentiment du rythme 
et de la couleur, lui ont donné un jour le gout 
d’écrire un “Scherzo orchestral”: Le hasard fit que 
ce badinage d’artiste devint un chef-d’ceuvre. Mais, 
qui ignore la sonate en mi bémol mineur, la sym- 
phonie en ut majeur, les variations sud un théme de 


Rameau et surtout Ariane et Barbe-Bleue, ignore en 
meme temps la signification réelle d’un des talents 
les plus nobles, les plus profonds et les plus pathé 
tiques de la musique moderne. Je voudrais tenter 
dans cette bréve étude de rendre sensible ce qu’a 
d’exceptionnel ce talent, de faire connaitre la phy 
sionomie artistique de Paul Dukas et, s’il est pos- 
sible, de la faire aimer autant que je l’aime moi 
méme. 
RRR 

Paul Dukas est né a Paris en 1865. II est né au 
coeur meme de la grande ville, dans une de ces rues 
évocatrices, dans leur pittoresque grouillant, du Pa- 
ris médiéval qu’a illustré Victor-Hugo. Combien 
de fois le soir, aprés quelque longue discussion ou 
quelque vibrant enthousiasme musical, n’avons-nous 
pas été rechercher dans les rues désertes un écho 
des temps révolus. Je sentais alors que cet homme 
qu’on a dépeint a tort comme un isolé hautain et 
dedaigneux descontingences sociales, était pro- 
fondément attaché a son sol, trés sensible a tout ce 
qui évoquait en lui un souvenir d’existence senti 
mental et, bien que son art n’en porte pas la trace, 
j apercevais nettement que c’était un parisien de 
Paris, amoureux de vielles pierres et d’antiques 
carrefours avec lequel je déambulais dans la nuit. 

A peine ses études littéraires terminées—je pour- 
rais méme dire avant, car il les acheva lui-méme 
il décida de se consacrer a la musique. Bien que 
nul atavisme musical ne se révéle directement dans 
sa famille, ce n’est pas un caprice, un hasard ou une 
hésitation qui lui fit prendre cette décision. Musi 
cien, il l’était, et depuis sa plus tendre enfance. Je 
pourrais, évidemment dés maintenant, puisque aprés 
avoir été son disciple, je suis depuis dix-huit ans 
son amis, je pourrais préparer aux biographes futurs 
de savoureuses anecdotes concernant la précocité 
de Paul Dukas: raconter par exemple qu’a sept ans 
a Fontainebleau, il exaltait dans d'invraisemblables 
chansons les mérites des pampres et des glycines de 
l’'automme. Mais je crois lien, qu'il n’est pas de fa 
mille ott nese célébrent pas de pareils exploits; je 
préfére donc m’en tenir a des événements plus signi 
ficatifs. En 1882, Paul Dukas entra au Conservatoire 
dans la classe de Théodore Dubois pour l’harmonie 
et dans celle de Georges Mathias—le dernier disciple 
de Chopin—pour le piano. Les dispositions de Du 
kas pour cet instrument ne devaient pas étre 
grandes,—bien qu'il en joue remarquablement 4a 
l'heure actuelle—car il quitta bientét la classe de 
Mathias. Dans celle de Théodore Dubois, ses suc- 
cés ne furent guére plus grands, il en sortitsans 
avoir obtenu aucune récompense. Mais nous n’en 
sommes plus a compter le nombre des trés grands 
artistes qui, heureusement, ne surent pas se plier 
aux dogmes de l’école. De 1884 a 1888 il fut éléve 
d’Ernest Guiraud pour le contrepoint, le fugue et 
la composition. Ernest Guiraud, brave homme s'il 
en fut, auquel ses éléves ont voué trés justement le 
culte le plus reconnaissant, était un assez pale mu- 
sicien! Piccolino et Madame Turlupin semblaient 
ne pas devoir survivre a leur éphémére apparition. 
Pourtant une illustre destinée était réservée a leur 
auteur. L’impersonnel Ernest Guiraud devait étre 
l'initiateur des deux musiciens les plus personnels 
de ce temps: Claude Debussy et Paul Dukas. 

Aprés une année d'études, ce dernier obtint le 
premier prix de contrepoint et de fugue et, en 1888, 
le second grand prix de Rome avec une cantate 
intitulée ‘“Velleda.” Je n’insisterai pas sur les 
raisons qui lui firent préférer alors par le jury 
Camille Erlanger, excellent musicien d’ailleurs, mais 
dont la destinée devait étre moins considérable que 


celle de Dukas. Une vieille rancune que lui gardait, 
je crois, Ambroise Thomas, contre je ne sais quelle 
bevue commise par lui-méme a un concours d’essai, 
interdisait au jeune musicien tout espoir, tant que 
l’auteur de A/ignon demeurerait a la téte du Con- 
servatoire, d’obtenir la supréme récompense. Ca- 
mille Saint-Saens qui, lors du concours, avait re- 
marque les extraordinaires qualités musicales de 
Paul Dukas, le rencontrant dans la cour de |’Insti- 
tut, le consola bien vite d’un échec qui ne l'avait 
dailleurs pas affecté; lui montra que semblable 
aventure lui etait arrivée par deux fois en 1852 et 
1864 et, l’encourageant dans la voie qu ‘il avait 
choisie, lui conseilla d’abandonner les concours 
officiels et de se livrer librement 4 la composition. 
ll ne demeure plus rien maintenant dans la mé- 
moire de Paul Dukas de ces événements; si ce n’est 
un souvenir d’école assez semblable a ceux que l’on 
conserve du Lycée ou méme des années de’ régi- 
ment: Les ennuis s’envolent, et le charme qui 
semblait médiocre demeure. Il y a quelques jours 
nous visitions ensemble dans les combles les petites 
chambres des anciens logistes de Rome que les 
démolisseurs vont faire disparaitre avec notre vieux 
Conservatoire. Dans la derniére d’entre elles Dukas 
me montra sur la porte un petit griffonnage au 
crayon. C’était sa signature, qui datait du temps 
ou il jouait au Silvio Pellico musical en maudissant 
lorganiste de Saint Eugéne, qui troublait par ses 
improvisations le travail des jeunes compositeurs." 

Une année de service militaire l’éloigna de ces 
preoccupations; a son retour il se mit résolument 
au travail et commenga la série des oeuvres qui 
devaient le mettre rapidement au premier plan. 
Durant qu il était au Conservatoire, il avait déja 
compose deux ceuvres importantes: l’une “L’ouver- 
ture du rot Lear” avait été jouée par Hugo de 
Senger a Geneve; l'autre Goetz von Berlichingen, 
avait été regue par Pasdeloup et ne fut jamais exé- 
cutee pour la simple raison que Dukas s’était mis 
dans la tete de copier /ui-méme tout le matériel d’ 
orchestre, et qu'il n’eut jamais le courage ni le loisir 
d’achever cet énorme travail. Il avait alors dix- 
huit ans. J'ai eu_l’occasion de lire L’ouverture du 
rot Lear, et, sans vouloir y reconnaitre d'une 
maniere distincte les marques caractéristiques de 
l'art de Paul Dukas, je puis cependant dire que 
lceuvre révélait avec des influences berlioziennes 
trés apparentes, un tempérament surprenant. 

Mais la carriére de Paul Dukas ne commengca 
reellement qu’avec l’ouverture de Polyeucte, qui, 
composee en 1891, fut jouée pour la premiére fois 
sous la direction de Charles Lamoureux en 1892. 
Rejouée l’année suivante a la Société Nationale 
sous la direction de l’auteur le méme soir qu’on 
entendait pour la premiére fois La Damoiselle élue 
de Debussy, l’ceuvre fut trés discutée, obtint du 
succés, fit connaitre son auteur, mais ne lui assura 
pas d’emblée la réputation qu’il devait avoir dans 
la suite. Cette réputation, sa Symphonie (1806) 
la lui conféra dans les meilleurs milieux musicaux. 
Elle fut exécutée pour la premiére fois en Janvier 
1897 aux concerts de l’Opéra sous la direction de 
Paul Vidal auquel elle est dédiée. M. Chevillard 
aux Concerts Lamoureux et M. Messager au Con- 
servatoire l’ont mis au répertoire de leurs pro- 
grammes. La méme année, Dukas devait rem- 
porter le plus grand succés de sa carriére avec 
l’Apprenti sorcier qui, célébre le lendemain de son 
apparition se classa de suite parmi les chefs d’ceuvre 








1Aujourd’hui les “logistes” ¢ : les concu t Prix 
de Rome sont installés ; lant le jours d’épreuves 4 Compiegne, 
1 Chateau. Au ant ils étaient m en loges au Conservatoire 


para t 8 
méme sur la facade de la nue Ste. Cécile 
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de la Musique symphonique moderne. S’il n’eut 
pas été modeste Paul Dukas eit pu dire, comme 
Lord Byron aprés Lara: I awoke famous. 

Mme. Louise Homer qui fait aujourd’hui partie 
de la troupe du Métropolitain Opéra doit se sou- 
venir de l’accueil qui fut fait a PApprenti Sorcier, 
soir, elle prenait part au méme 
l’ Elévation M. Savard. 
[.’atiteur conduisait l’orchestre: on venait d’entendre 
le Prélude de Fervaal de d’Indy, I’Invitation au 
| ‘0! 
a entendre un morceau du genre et de la valeur de 
Sorcter. 
les bassons eurent exposé le théme principal, un 


puisque le méme 


concert en chantant de 


e de Dupare, et le public ne s’attendait guére 
Dés que les premieres notes 


| ; / 
ipf Cnii 


ingulier sentiment s’empara de la salle; il était 
fait en meme temps de satisfaction purement mu- 


icale et en méme temps d’une certaine joie humo- 
ristique. Les auditeurs trés éclairés de la Société 
Nationale avaient compris d’emblée avec l’ex- 


ceptionnelle valeur de l’ceuvre sa saveur spirituelle: 
ils prenaient part en quelque sorte a I’humour philo- 
ophique de l’ouvrage et l’impression, gagnant de 
proche en proche, gagna également l’orchestre; a 
un moment donné cette heureuse fiévre atteignit a 
un tel degré qu’ un instant je vis les premiers vio- 
lons si vivement intéressés par l’ouvrage, “rater” 
une de leurs rentrées. Une grande houle agitait la 
salle et quand éclata le dernier accord, ce fut un 


tumulte d’enthousiasme indescriptible. Un peu 
plus, d’ailleurs, ’ouvrage n’aurait été ni joué ni 
composé; un mois avant l’exécution, je rencontrai 


Vincent d’Indy sur le boulevard, il me demanda 


si j'allais chez Dukas et sur ma réponse affirma- 


tive me, dit: “Vous devriez le prier de terminer 
le Scherzo d’orchestre qu’il nous a promis; nous 


avons déja reculé notre concert de quinze jours: 


il nous serait difficile d’attendre davantage. En 
entrant chez Dukas, je lui fis part de la requéte de 
d'Indy; il me répondit d’un ton un peu négligeant : 


“Oui, j’y ai déja pensé. J’en ai fait l’esquisse”’ et 
il me montra l’embryon déja poussé du futur chef 
d’ceuvre. Il le réalisa de suite pour l’orchestre et 
le morceau fut terminé a la date promise. 

En 1900, parut la sonate en mi bémol mineur, 


qui devait étre jouée un an plus tard par Edouard 


Risler a la Société Nationale de Musique. La 
premiére fois que le célébre pianiste admirateur 
passionne de Paul Dukas—entendit cette sonate, ce 
fut a Nancy: voici dans quelles conditions: 


J’étais parti avec Dukas pour entendre sa Sympho- 
nie aux Concerts Symphoniques de Nancy; apres 
le concert, invités chez le directeur du Conserva- 
toire, M 
Dans un petit cercle d’intimes ou figuraient Gallé 
le célébre verrier et Henri Lichtenberger, I’histo- 
rien de Nietzsche et de Wagner, Risler demanda a 
Dukas J’en avais 
emporté avec moi le manuscrit et malgré ses pro- 
testations, Dukas ditse mettre au piano et exécuter 
son ceuvre dont il déclarait ne pas pouvoir exécuter 
une Il s’en tira cependant fort bien et 
permit ainsi a Risler de réaliser la magnifique inter- 
prétation qu'il devait nous donner quelques mois 
Lorsque la Sonate parut, elle détermina 
Des 


journaux quotidiens qui, d’ordinaire ne s’occupent 


Guy Ropartz, nous rencontrames Risler. 


s'il pouvait lui jouer sa sonate. 


seule note 


plus tard 


un grand mouvement dans le monde musical. 


que de théatre ou de symphonie, consecrérent a 


l’ceuvre nouvelle des articles enthousiastes. Le 


fameux critique du Temps, Pierre Lalo, dont la 


sévérité égale le talent, l’exalta dans un long 


feuilleton ot il déclarait que la sonate de Dukas, 
dans la littérature de piano, constituait l’ceuvre la 
plus importante parue depuis celles de Beethoven. 
Claude Debussy, dans la “Revue Blanche’”’ lui con- 
acra également un long article: “Qu’on regarde 


la troisiéme partie de cette Sonate disait-il, on dé- 


ira sou 


vi son apparence toute pittoresque une 
qui en commande la fantaisie rythmique avec 

len e stireté d’un mécanisme d’acier. Cette 
nduit le dernier morceau ot apparait 

ribuer l’émotion dans toute sa puissance ; 

on peut meme dire que cette émotion est ‘con- 





structive’ par ce qu’elle évoque de beauté pareille 
aux lignes parfaites d’une architecture—lignes se 
fondant et s’accordant avec les espaces colorés de 
l’air et du ciel qu’elles épousent dans une harmonie 
totale définitive.” 

Entre temps Paul Dukas donnait ses soins a plu- 
sieurs ceuvres de J. P. Rameau, parues dans dans 
l’édition publiée sous la direction de Camille Saint- 
Saéns, entre autres Les Indes Galantes et la 
Princesse de Navarre. 

Trés versé dans tout ce qui concerne l'art du 
i8eme siécle, trés averti de ses formes et de ses 
meeurs, il devait, dans la suite, publier une révision 
des “Gotits Réunis” concert pour violon et clavecin 
de Frangois Couperin dit Le Grand. A fréquenter 
ces vieux maitres, Paul Dukas s’accoutuma tant a 
leur mode d’expression qu'il lui prit fantaisie de 
greffer les arabesques de son invention sur l’une 
d’entre leurs idées. C’est ainsi que naquirent les 
“Variations, Interlude et Final” sur un théme de J. 
P. Rameau, dont le théme est a l’une de ses piéces 
Edouard Risler en fut également le 
premier interpréte. 

De 1903 a 1907 aucune ceuvre nouvelle de Paul 
Dukas ne parut, si ce n’est en 1906 une éxquise 
Villanelle pour cor et piano, qu’il avait écrite pour 
le concours du Conservatoire. 

C’est en 1907 que devait paraitre l’ceuvre majeure 
de Paul Dukas: Ariane et Barbe Bleue. 

ReRe 

La piéce lui avait été proposée par Maurice Mae- 
terlinck grace a l’entremise du poéte et compositeur 
Gabriel Fabre. J’étais chez Dukas le lendemain ou 
le surlendemain du jour ot: il recut l’ouvrage. II 
me le donna a lire et j’avoue que sur le moment je 
fus surpris qu’il ait accepté de traiter un tel sujet. 
Ses amis et quelques uns de ses admirateurs avaient 
déja été étonés quelque peu de cette collaboration. 
L’ceuvre dramatique, nébuleuse, énigmatique et 
diffuse de Maeterlinck s’accordait mal, semblait-il, 
avec l’inspiration lucide, forte et généreuse de Paul 
Dukas. On comprenait fort bien Maeterlinck-De- 
bussy, on comprenait moins bien Maeterlinck- 
Dukas. La lecture du troisiéme acte surtout me 
donna de sérieuses craintés; l’argument en était 
rudimentaire, la réplique frappante mais rare, la 
situation saisissante mais schématique. Je ne com- 
prenais pas alors, que c’était précisément la ce qui 
avait attiré Paul Dukas. IL m’expliqua dans la 
suite que c’était moins la séduction des épisodes, 
éminement musicaux de la piéce: Les Pierreries 
du premier acte, la Révélation de la lumiére au 
second, la Parure des femmes au troisiéme; que 
tout ce splendide appareil, riche de développement 
lyrique l’avait moins séduit que la seule scéne du 
départ d’Ariane, abandonnée par celles la méme 
qu’elle avait sauvées. Je sentis alors que c’était 
plus que tout, la noble physionomié “d’Ariane vic- 
torieuse” qui avait exalté son enthousiasme, et 
qu’au fond la piéce de Maeterlinck n’était dans sa 
pensée que le prétexte d’une ceuvre nouvelle qu'il 
créerait de toute piéce. C’est ce qui est arrivé. Je 
ne suis pas bien sur que Maeterlinck ait reconnu 
dans l’admirable ouvrage lyrique de Paul Dukas la 
savoureuse féerie de verbe et d'images qu'il lui 
avait proposée: Si jamais la musique a transfiguré 
un poéme, c’est celui la.. Que Maeterlinck ait 
pressenti qu’il y avait dans “Ariane et Barbe Bleue 
ou la Délivrance Inutile’—ainsi qu’il avait appelé la 
piece a la maniére de jadis,—qu’il ait pressenti 
que la pure physionomié d’Ariane dominait les épi- 
sodes pittoresques de sa légende, cela est hors de 
doute; mais qu’il en ait congu le pathétique saisis- 
sant et l’absolue grandeur, cela est moins probable. 
Il n’etit point sans cela laissé tant 4 exprimer 4 la 
musique, et il eut voulu en faire un drame complet 
au lieu de l’ébauche qu’il a esquissée. Ce n’était 
point une besogne vaine et que tout musicien eit 
pu réaliser, que de discerner dans le poéme le 
sentiment profond des personnages; de discerner, 
par exemple a quel moment précis Ariane sent 
clairement que les femmes qu’elle a délivrées ne la 


de clavecin. 


“ 


suivront pas vers la liberté et lui préféreront le 
joug luxtieux de Barbe Bleue; ou bien, de décou- 
vrir que la seule femme que Barbe Bleue ait aimée, 
est celle précisément qui lui échappe, c’est-a-dire 
Ariane; enfin que cette derniére n’est pas indiffe- 
rente a la puissance de Barbe Bleue, et que si elle est 
victorieuse d’elle méme, elle ne l’est peut-étre qu’ex- 
térieurement, et qu’au fond de son cceur s’éveille 
au moment de son départ une mélancolie senti- 
mentale inconsciente. 

Je ne voudrais pas, avant la représentation 
d’Ariane et Barbe Bleue a New-York, analyser 
l’ceuvre dans ses détails et en montrer les beautés; 
d’abord, parce que je n’en ai pas le loisirici, ensuite 
parce que je ne voudrais pas sembler dicter une 
opinion, persuadé que je suis que le public new- 
yorkais distinguera d’emblée la valeur incontestable 
d'un tel chef-d’ceuvre. Pourtant, avant de com- 
pléter le dessin de la pysionomie de Paul Dukas, je 
tiendrais a citer ces quelques lignes de Pierre Lalo 
qui me semblent trés significatives de la qualité 
exceptionnelle d'Ariane et de Barbe Bleue. 

Tout d’abord celles ci, ol, aprés avoir dit que le 
poéme convient a la musique, “plus encore que par 
ce qu’il dit, par tout ce qu’il ne dit pas,” le critique 
ajoute: “Cette place que le poéme de M. Maeter- 
linck offrait 4 la musique, la musique de M. Dukas 
s’en est saisie avec une puissance incomparable. 
Cette musique a une telle force d’autorité, une telle 
profondeur de sentiment, qu’elle attire sur elle,- 
qu’elle concentre en elle toute la sensibilité, toute 
la pensée de celui qui l’écoute. C’est en elle que le 
drame s’accomplit; elle l’absorbe en elle; elle cr’ee 
le drame, elle est le drame lui-méme; elle est impé- 
rieuse ; elle est souveraine; elle est l’absolu.” 

Mais la scéne ot: Ariane et la nourrice entcndent 
s’exhaler de la porte mystérieuse la chant des 
femmes qui va grandissant sans cesse jusqu’a 
emplir la salle de ses pénétrantes ondulations; ce 
chant lui-méme qui semble emprunté a l’admirable 
folk-lore des peuples; la scéne, ou le vitrail brisé 
laissé pénétrer dans l’obscurité de la prison les 
rayons de plus en plus puissants du jour et de la 
liberté, cette immense gradation, ce flux et ce re- 
flux de musique qui crdit, décroit s’enfle et pro- 
gresse sans cesse, ne ralentit son élan que pour 
rebondir encore, riche de beautés nouvelles ; la pero- 
raison enfin ott le sublime départ d’Ariane trouve 
dans la musique le commentaire, le prolongement 
pathétique, qui lui conférent la beauté la plus pure, 
la plus sereine la plus expressive et la seule ex- 
pressive de sentiments aussi héroiques; tous ces 
épisodes sont trop saisissants par eux-mémes pour 
qu'il soit utile de les désigner plus clairement a tous 
ceux qui sont sensibles au meilleur de la musique. 

RRE 

Comme pour tous les musiciens qui sont de- 
meurés dans la tradition il est assez difficile d’ex- 
poser en quelques lignes en quoi consiste la caracté- 
ristique de Paul Dukas. Un moment, dans ses 
toutes premiéres ceuvres, dans l’ouverture de 
Polyeucte, dans le premier mouvement de sa Sym- 
phonie, il paraissait encore impressionné par Wag- 
ner set par César Frank. Mais il s’en est dégagé 
trés rapidement. Le grand développement betho- 
venien, celui des derniéres sonates, celui des 
derniers quatuors, celui de l’adagio de la neuvidme 
symphonie, ont fait sur sa forme une impression 
plus constante. II y a trouvé avec une maniére qui 
lui’ convient, un mode d’expression parfaitement 
adéquat au role qu’il entend faire jouer a la mu- 
sique, en tant qu’extériorisation de ses sentiments. 
Il y voit non pas une sorte de reflexe spontanément 
né de sa sensation, mais bien plutét le prolonge- 
ment réfléchi des pensées que font naitre ces sensa- 
tions mémes. Tandis que Debussy, par exemple, 
évoquera en images d’un savoureux pittoresque, 
par des timbres suggestifs plus que par des idées, 
le murmure d’une fontaine, le bruissement d’une 
forét sous le vent, le clapotis d’une mer un peu 
exotique, Paul Dukas peintre non moins suggestif 
et non moins suggestionné, mais poéte plus pro- 
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fond, devant la méme fontaine, devant la méme 
forét, devant une mer d’une beauté plus classique, 
laissera_ ces sensations fugitives éveiller des 
pensées. Et comme il est en méme temps que mu- 
sicien, un homme pour lequel le monde intellectuel 
n’est point un horizon étranger et lointain—ces 
pensées se réflétent dans son ceuvre en traits d’une 
pénétrante gravité, et d’une spiritualité généreuse. 
C’est ce qui explique dans sa production 4 la fois 
l'apreté de son pathétique et, la sérénité saisissante 
de son émotion. 

Au point de vue purement technique, Dukas est 
parmi les compositeurs modernes, un des plus«au- 
dacieux: Contrapuntiste hors de pair, il appliquela 
pureté et la sureté de son métier a la seule expres- 
sion. Ses progressions harmoniques, d’une subti- 
lité trés rare et trés neuve, qui ne procédent point 
d’un hasard plus ou moins élégant, comme il arrive 
trop souvent avec les harmonies trouvées au piano, 
se plient au méme principe. Son instrumentation 
extremement riche, extrémement inventée, souple 
et ferme, ne proccde point du seul souci du pitto- 
resque. Somme toute écriture, revétement harmo- 
nique, instrumentation, tendent chez lui, de méme 
que lidée génératrice, 4 un seul but :le sentiment. 
C’est lui qui dicte tout, qui commande 4 tout, par 
quoi tout est déterminé; et ce serait mal connaitre 
Paul Dukas que de s’arréter soit a L’Apprenti Sor- 
cier, soit aux Variations—merveilleuses d’ailleurs— 
du Premier acte d’Ariane et Barbe Bleue, soit au 
final des Variations pour piano, pour déterminer la 
nature vraie de son talent. Le plus admirable de ce 
talent c’est, avec une architecture d’une noblesse 
saisissante, avec un sentiment de la forme absolu- 
ment spontané, une force de dialectique musicale 
surprenante, qui va d’une conception trés neuve de 
lidée significative, 4 une conception toute personnelle 
de la loi des tonalités; c’est, la donnation exclusive 
et impérieuse de l’expression, une expression d'une 
simplicité, d’une sérénité admirables, et d’autant 
plus pathétique qu’elle use de moyens plus simples. 

RRre 

Dukas, depuis Ariane, travaille a un nouveau 
drame lyrique et a deux piéces symphoniques im- 
portantes. Nous aurons l’occasion d’en_parier. 
Aussi bien, l’auteur de /’.4pprenti Sorcier en tant 
que critique, en tant que chef-d’orchestre (Il est 
professeur de la classe d’orchestre au Conserva- 
légitimerait une étude plus approfondie. 
Peut-étre, aurons nous l’occasion de l’étudier sous 
cet aspect dans un prochain article. Nul plus que 
lui n’est digne del’ attention soutenue du grand 
public de l’élite américaine. Et nul d’ailleurs ne 
s’entretiendra d’un tel sujet avec plus de zéle et de 
ferveur, que celui qui signe ces lignes. 

Ropert BrusseEt. 
— 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT is made of the receipt of the 
attached aseptic communication : 
To Variations: 

As sanitary officer of THe Musicat Courier, is it not 
your duty to call the attention of that Minneapolis visitor, 
who was cured by a dose of “Pelleas and Melisande,” to 
a health warning in Nietzsche’s “Jenseits von Gut und 
Bose”? which reads: “One will learn to be more or less 
on his guard against German music, because, while spoiling 
his taste anew, it undermines his health” (Baker). 

Therapeutically yours, CLARENCE Lucas. 


encima cinmnanemes 
In Philadelphia a pianist, Bernardo Cutillo, was 
awarded $18,000 by a jury for losing his fingers in 
a street car accident, and-in St. Paul a singer, Emma 
M. Libarie, received $8,500 from twelve men tried 
and true because she has not been able to sing since 
a railroad train struck her automobile. These two 
items of news should be a valuable hint to those 
musicians who are wise—but unsuccessful. 
a een 
YouNG writers of musical history are requested 
to be careful of their punctuation when mentioning 
Frederick the Great, flute player. It would be in- 
correct to call him Frederick, the great flute player. 
He was only a king. 


toire ) 


Jeanne Korolewicz Scores in Opera. 


The Philadelphia press was enthusiastic over the artistry 
of Jeanne Korolewicz, as evidenced by the following com 
ments: 


She is a woman of the greatest physical attractions and of much 
magnetism, of striking—on Saturday night, of tragic—appearance. 
Her dramatic soprano has the flexibility of the colorature with all 
the delightful timbre which enabled her to express the emotional 
phases of the role in convincing manner. It is a voice of unusual 
volume and withal of a clarity and purity of tone which is a sheer 
delight to the ear. 

Her mastery of the role gave her great authority and she won 
incessant applause throughout, that at the conclusion of the first 
scene of the fourth act surpassing all bounds. She is a great addi 
tion to Dippel’s company as she would be to any company.—Phila 
delphia Evening Star, January 30, 1911. 





The Leonora of Madame Korolewicz was the new feature, as this 
was her first appearance in this city She made a charming im 
pression both by her stage presence and her singing. Her voice is 
a rich mezzo soprano with a clear upper register, so she can sing 
contralto as well as soprano. She was enthusiastically received. 
She is young, has a-charming personality and a deal of tempera 
ment.—Philadelphia Inquirer, January 29, 1911. 





KOROLEWICZ AS VALENTINE. 

Korolewicz sang here for the second time, her voice being espe- 
cially suited to the music of Valentine. Personally, she is also well 
adapted to the part, and gave it an artistic distinction which was 
most enjoyable. Even more so than as Leonora, she revealed a 
warm, full, well-schooled dramatic soprano, capable both of great 








Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
JEANNE KOROLEWICZ 


puissance and delicate modulation. She was especially successful in 
her duos with Marcel in the third act, and with Raoul in the fourth, 
in both of which she rose to splendid heights.—Philadelphia Press, 
February 12, 1911. 





KOROLEWICZ GREAT IN “THE HUGUENOTS.” 

This witnessed the triumph of Jeanne Korolewicz, the beautiful 
Polish dramatic soprano. 

Korolewicz, young, beautiful and blonde, made a striking Valen- 
tine, and the purity, the strength and quality of her uncommon 
soprano lent itself to all the music of the role most delightfully. 
The volume, trueness and quality of her high notes, which are never 
forced, but flow out naturally, enables her to sing the various num 
bers of the part with all the dramatic coloring and forceful inter- 
pretation which are required. She showed on Saturday night that 
we had by no means heard her at her best in the “Trovatore” 
performance and that she is an artist of the first rank._-Philadelphia 
Star, February 13, 1911. 


a 


KOROLEWICZ IS A SPLENDID AIDA 


Jeanne Korolewicz was heard for the first time in the name part 
and brought to that role her splendid dramatic soprano, which is 
fully equal to all demands made upon it and which rings out in 
pristine soprano purity with uncommon volume whenever the role 
demands it. Her high notes are particularly true and pure. 

The beautiful blonde Polish artist was obliged to sacrifice some 
part of her attractions in the darkening and coloring of Aida, which 
is to be regretted, but she sang the music gloriously and won quite 
a triumph.—Philadelphia Star, February 16, 1911. 





Such an ovation as was given Jeanne Korolewicz in “Aida” last 
night at the Metropolitan Opera House has rarely been equaled. 
Throughout the magnificent opportunities afforded by Verdi’s score 


the great Polish cantatrice more than fulfilled the highest. expecta 
tions of the audience that filled the opera house 

The charm of the singer was not so much in the starry high 
notes that in any opera thrills the listener so much as a beautiful 
modulation of voice and purity of tone throughout the entire range 
of the score that was captivating and almost bewildering in its ex 
quisite execution Whatever the register, Madame Korolewicz sang 
with a spontaneity of vocalism that showed not the slightest change 
Even in the lower register the tones were as pure and true as those 


of the highest scale of Verdi's exacting opera Philadelphia 


x 





With the magnificent scenery, handsome stage settings and bri 


liant costumes always provided by the Philadelphia-Chicago manage 
ment, “Aida,” the perennial favorite of opera goers the whole wor 
over, was given for the second time this season at the Metropolitan 


Opera House last evening 
The auditorium showed very few unfilled chairs in the 


the first floor, and the balconies presented a galaxy of int 





taces 

The beautiful royal captive was represented by Jeanne Korolew 
whe made a graceful and dignified Aida, and by her splendid dra 
matic and emotional portrayal of the part aroused the audience to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm 

The charm of the singer was in her delightfully mellow 
equally pure in the lower as in the higher registe: und she € 
one of the finest Aidas we have ever heard 

Madame Korolewicz is a Polish soprano, born in Warsaw, who 
received her musical education at the Conservatory of Lemberg, 
from which she graduated at the age of seventeen So apt a pupil 


was she that she was given a scholarship by Marcella Sembrich, 
and won a gold medal on her graduation 

Madame Korolewicz is a great-great-granddaughter of Kosciusco, 
the Polish patriot, who came over during the Revolutionary War 
and fought beside Washington and Lafayette for the liberty of this 
country.—Philadelphia Item, February 16, 1911 

There was a clearness and purity in her interpretation which she 
was able to make stand out above the other members of her sup 


port, and her voice at all times was of that beautiful and pene 


trating quality which made her singing especially enjoyable The 
voice and stage method of this artist improves with acquaintance, 
for she is a woman who thinks and studies out for herself he wi 
impressions of the idea of the composer, which has been n« ticed in 
each of the three roles she has given here Philadelphia Press 


February 16, 1911. 





More Successes for Christian Hansen. 

Christian Hansen, the tenor, has added to his former 
successes by recent appearances in opera and operetta at 
the Garden Theater, New York, which is now known as 
the Neues Deutsches Theater. Under the direction of G 
Amberg, at this theater, Mr. Hansen won a triumph » 
the leading tenor role of “The Gypsy Baron.” At the 
end of the second act the singer received an ovation and 
many floral offerings were passed to him over the foot 
lights. In singing the music of this charming operetta by 
Johann Strauss, Jr., Mr. Hansen revealed a beautiful voice 
and a style that was delightful. He disclosed the romantic 
spirit which has ever been the fascination of the lyri 


tenors. 

Wednesday evening of last week Mr. Hansen won an 
other success at this theater when he sang the role of 
Stefan in “Der Fidele Bauer’ (“The Jolly Peasant”), an 
operetta by Leo Fall. The young tenor’s singing again 
was remarkable for beauty of tone and finish, and likewis« 
his gifts as an actor made an impression. It may be said 
that during his sojourn in America Mr, Hansen has dupli 
cated his European successes. His voice has a radiant 
quality that at once attracts the ear and holds the atten 
tion of all. 

At the close of Mr. Hansen's engagement at the Garden 
Theater (Neues Deutsches Theater,) the tenor expects to 
return to Germany, where he has received numerous offers 
He has an extended repertory of romantic parts in opera 
and operetta. During his residence in this country Mr 
Hansen has studied English and no doubt when he goe: 
abroad this time he will sing some of the songs by Ameri 
can composers. But the plans of the singer while on the 
other side of the Atlantic indicate that he will be engaged 
steadily in the various opera houses 


Recital by Another Car! Pupil. 


T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. O., pupil of William C 
Carl, and post graduate of the Guilmant Organ School, 
will give a recital under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists next Monday evening, March 6, in the 
Adams Memorial Church, 207 East Thirtieth street. Eugene 
C. Morris, A. A. G. O., another Carl pupil, plays unde 
the auspices of the Guild tomorrow evening (Thursday) 
in the Grace Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. Teresa 
Weber played at the Church of the Reformation (Brooklyn) 
concert Tuesday evening, and at the same time John 
Standerwick played a Guild recital in the Morningside 
Fresbyterian Church, Manhattan 

Mr. Carl has engaged Thomas Whitney Surette for a 
supplementary lecture next Tuesday, and he will conduct 
the ninth students’ recital tomorrow (Thursday) afternoon 





Musin Violin School Moves. 

Having outgrown its present quarters in East Forty-fifth 
street, New York, the Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of 
Violin has removed to larger and more adequate studivs at 
49 West Seventy-sixth street. 
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American Opera and “Natoma.” 


an opera by Victor Herbert, libretto 


iloma, 


by Joseph D. Redding, of California, was produced 


| 


l'loridia oper 


ieutenant, who abandons 


vould re 


the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company in 
*hiladelphia 


last Saturday evening, February 25, 
d by the same company at the Metropolitan Op 


ra Hlouse in New York, last evening, Tuesday, 


ebruary 28. 

There had been some talk in lay circles that 
toma,” beyond any intrinsic worth it might pos 
represented a far more significant thing than 


singing 
Hsin 


production; it was in fact alluded 


lvance by enthusiastic advocates of opera in 
work that 
alize their dream at last and immediately 


lish. written by Americans, as a 


tablish the new era and vernacular order of things 


which they have been calling again with in 


chemence just recently. 


e eager patriots seemed entirely to have 
( ked the fact, however, that “Paoletta,” by 
ietl loridia, was written in America last year 
nd ven in English twenty-nine times in_ the 


lusic Hall, Cincinnati, with first-class singers and 
imptuous scenic outfitting. Of course, Floridia 
t born in this country, but neither was Her- 


as well as of “Na- 


a native born 


rt. In the case of “ Paoletta,” 


the librettist was \merican 
ti what way, then, does ‘“Natoma’’ prove or estab 
“Paoletta”? The 
a was the real modern pioneer in the 
“Paoletta” told a 


of early Spanish days abroad; “Natoma’s” 


not demonstrated by 


eld of American grand opera. 





NATOMA 


THE 


INDIAN GIRI 
one of early Spanish rule on the Californian 
The only American in “Natoma” is a naval 
an Indian girl to marry 
Spanish beauty. 
Musical 
gnity of grand opera, and consequently cannot 
ee 


ly, the Herbert work does not rise to the 
treated analytically by Musicat Courier, 
this paper does not run any department for light 
The tunes which met with sincere 


comic opera 
pplause at the Philadelphia and New York per 
nances were Alvarado’s tinkling serenade, with 


witarre imitation, “When the Sunlight Dies’; the 
e per: “Fair One, Listen,” a 
ber ( st 


ne so beloved of the masses at the old 


mage’s love ditty, 
in the vein which used to make Pete 


and Pico’s rousing solo 


the Bronco Wild Defy?” 


1 Field Theater ; 


Dare 


a pretty and catching strain with the true comic 
opera lilt and movement. The last named piece is 
bound to be whistled up and down the length of 
Broadway soon. 

Natoma, the Indian girl, is represented by Indian 
themes underlaid with modern harmonies, the same 





MERRILL 


AS LIEUT IN 


‘NATOMA.” 


1}OHN McCORMACK PAUL 


method: employed by Charles Wakefield Cadman 
and much more interestingly than in the Herbert 
opera. All the choral and orchestral writing in 
“Natoma” is monophonic rather than polyphonic 
and in no sense abstruse, therefore the general pub- 
lic will find no puzzle in it,, Harmonically, the Her- 
bert scheme moves in absolutely conventional lines. 
Its chief “coloring” lies in the characteristic Indian 
themes which supply theirewn unique character. 
Particularly monotonous is the prevalence of string 
episodes, cello solos and muted violin passages being 
especially frequent. 

The third act is the most conventional of all, 
with its church music, writt€n in strict church mode. 

Mary Garden as Natoma scored a well deserved 
triumph with her cleverly conceived and intelligently 
consistent portrayal of the Indian girl and her emo- 
tional conflicts between her passions and her native 
In the invocations to Manitou and her 
final renunciation of the world in order to become 
a nun, Miss Garden rose to histrionic heights which 
she never has surpassed even as Thais or Melisande. 


stoicism. 


Vocally, the singer gave complete satisfaction, and 
in the rather ill placed Indian cradle song of the 
third act, invested her delivery with a timbre singu- 
larly soft and moving. 

John McCormack, in the role of Paul Merrill, a 
character much like Pinkerton in “Madama Butter- 
fly,” sang with lovely tone production, finished 
and much temperamental 
verve. In action he was not called upon to be par- 
ticularly tragic, but rather graceful and romantic 
and he filled those requirements admirably. 

Lillian Grenville was a picture in the part of Bar- 
hara de la Guerra, and her mere appearance in the 
second act, when she entered mounted on a white 
horse, was sufficient to call forth enthusiastic re- 
Miss Grenville sang the 
lyrical numbers that fell to her lot with rare charm 
of style and ravishing vocal quality. 

Mario Sammarco as Alvarado did his part in a 
fashion that left nothing to be desired. Dashing, 
debonair and picturesque, he informed his serenade 
with diablerie, his love song with intensity, and his 
scenes of vengeance and eventual death with con- 


phrase manipulation, 


sponse from the audience. 


vincing dramatic power. The love song of Act I 
brought him a real ovation. 

Messrs. Dufranne (Father Peralta), Huberdeau 
(Don Francisco de la Guerra), and Crabbe (Pico) 
did minor parts acceptably. 

Cleofante Campanini conducted with splendid 
vim and his usual unfailing accuracy and control, 
and scored a huge personal and artistic success. If 
“Natoma” failed to reach any very exalted plane it 
certainly was through no fault of the energetic and 
painstaking leader. 

The English diction of Mary Garden, Lillian 
Grenville, Mario Sammarco and John McCormack 
was perfect, while Messrs. Huberdeau, Crabbe and 
Dufranne could not be more than half understood. 

General critical opinion on ‘Natoma’ seems to 
coincide that it is not a work of world shattering 
weight. The New York Times says: 

Mr. Herbert has striven to gain brilliancy, pungency 
and local color in his music. 
known, he 


As has already been made 

Indian themes with 
or less modification to suggest the Indian characters and 
traits that with the [hese are effective, 
though their characteristic intervals and rhythmic pecu 
liarities begin to pall after a time. He has other themes 
are often expressive. 


has used numerous more 


come opera. 


of a more general character that 

His to be 
explosive, except in his more anatomical and lyric pas 
sages. The musical effects are piled up in the second act 
where some of the most 


musical style is apt rather spasmodic and 


brilliant numbers are assembled, 


some very sonorous choruses, some striking solos, as Na- 
toma’s prayer to Manitou, Pico’s Spanish bronco song, and 
Lieutenant Merrill’s patriotic song. We are brought very 
near the Great White Way (Broadway), and its mos 


approved effects in comic opera in several of these. 

The New York American expressed itself as fol- 
lows: 

In writing his ‘Natoma,’ Victor Herbert has gone back 


to the best models. That does not mean that he has con- 





LILLIAN GRENVILLE 


AS BARBARA IN “NATOMA.” 


sciously or unconsciously imitated them, but merely that 
he has made no attempt to shock the world by novelty. .. . 
Few of these “left motifs” are of importance to the 
general. But one of them which is identified with the 
character of Natoma, fixes itself firmly on the ear in the 
first act, and is repeated several times. It is a haunting 
little theme, which sets one thinking of Scotch airs and 
[rish lilts. Until the second act is reached the com- 
poser has been groping, as it were, to find himself. Then 
he grows confident. He need not be rebuked if he has 
borrowed an idea or two in Barbara’s air, “Awake, My 
Love,” from the “Bird Song” in “Pagliacci.” Puccini has 
done similar things. ... He has tried, indeed, so hard to 
avoid the obvious, the melodic, facile forms that he has 
maimed his muse. 


In the New York Morning Telegraph we read: 

The music is stirring, especially in the second act, and 
exquisitely impressive in the church scene of the third act. 
As to its atmosphere it can not be called American. In 
the beginning of the first act it is reminiscent of the mod- 
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ern French school, but soon changes to a decidedly Span- 
ish and captivatingly melodious vein. 

Non-committal, as usual, is the New York Tri- 
bune: 

There were shouts and cheers, and if anybody was not 
in a transcendental condition of happiness it must have 
been the seriously disposed lovers of the musical drama, 
who had not been convinced that a great problem had 
been solved, and a great work of art sent down the ways 
into the ocean of popularity. 

From the Philadelphia Ledger : 

As the opera now stands, it measures up to the full 
dignity of the stature of grand opera by fits and starts 
rather than for long intervals. 

Dispassionately the Philadelphia Inquirer  re- 
marks: 

The truth is that to the sober and dispassionate judg- 
ment “Natoma” fails torealize the expectations with which 
it had been regarded, and that the first grand opera of 
American production worthy to be ranked with the recog- 
nized masterpieces of the lyric stage has not yet come. 

Mr. Redding’s libretto to “Natoma,” consisting of 
prose, blank verse, rhymed lyrics, and metrical stan- 
zas set in the rhythm of “Hiawatha,” is full of local 
color and handles a series of detached incidents with 
as much skill and continuity as the story of the 
work allows. It is the part of the composer to round 
out the action with appropriate music and to fill in 
suggestively and compellingly the pauses purposely 
left in the dramatic scheme for such tonal exposition 
and elaboration. If the composer of “Natoma” fails 
to measure up to the possibilities of the libretto, the 
blame should not be put on the book, which has 
many poetical moments and at least three situations 
as powerful as any of those in “Tosca” or “The Girl 
of the Golden West.” 

Sadly enough Tie MusicaL CourRIER voices its 
regret that the real American opera has not yet ar- 
rived, but it hopes that the near production of 
Nevin's “Twilight” and next season’s premiére of 
the $10,000 prize opera (presumably grand operas 
free from the comic opera flavor) will enable us to 
ery “Eureka,” and rejoice in a gladsome welcome 
with the rest of our musical nation. 

Bispham’s Good Stories 
: for music that seems to have 
s—even 
that during a recent 


\propos of the cra 


Aft 
! sorts and conditions of Americu 


seized upon al 
the unmusical--David Bispham says 
grand opera season in one of the big cities, he attended a 
Saturday afternoon performance, and in the next box sat 
a blase dowager with her three young daughters. The 
lady slept calmly during the first act and part of the sec- 
ond, when she suddenly awoke and said, “Come, girls, 
we must go now, you've seen them ail.” And rising, she 
hustled the reluctant damsels from the place, though sev- 
eral of the most noted artists of the day were singing at 
the time. 

On another occasion a young man, known to be un- 
musical, entered a fashionable club after the opera and 
was twitted by his friends upon his suddenly constant 
attendance at Wagner’s operas particularly. ‘We see you 
every time they give Wagner now—do you think you know 
something of it?” ‘‘Well,” replied the youth, sipping his 
highball “when that goose comes on I know it’s Tristan!” 


Maximilian Pilzer’s Recital March 7. 
Maximilian Pilzer, the young violinist, is to give his first 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall on Tuesday evening, March 
7. The program will contain some novelties of interest. 
Mr. Pilzer is a player with an extraordinary repertory. His 
work this winter as concertmeister of the Volpe Sym- 
phony and the People’s Symphony societies, has earned 





for the artist much commendation from critics and 
audiences. 


A Critic’s Discovery. 

Says Reginal de Koven in the World: 

“As more effectively operatic and in spite of its magic 
potions and’ bewildering disguises more genuinely human 
than the dramas which precede it, ‘Gétterdammerung’ with 
each successive and too infrequent hearing strikes me 
anew as a work gigantic and stupendous.” 

Winner of Prize. 

Fay Foster, winner of the second prize in the Berlin 
waltz contest, an American from Kansas City, has returned 
from Europe and is on a visit to her home. She is a pupil 
of the late Professor Jadassohn, of Leipsic, 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“Carmen,” February 21. 

The Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Company did 
not fulfill expectations in the production of “Carmen” on 
the evening of February 21 in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the performance by no means being a good one, 
notwithstanding that the title role was in the hands of 
Marguerite Sylva, who sings intelligently and gives a good 
presentation of the cigarette girl, not altogether startling, 
but on the whole satisfactory. Charles Dalmores, the emi- 
nent French tenor, was a capital Don Jose, and Alice Zep- 
pilli an unusually satisfactory Micaela. The principal cause 
of the mediocre performance is attributable to the con 
ductor, Mr. Charlier, whose work is without force, rhythm 
or authority. It is unfortunate that “Carmen” should 
have been presented in New York under his conductorship 

The orchestra, under Mr, Campanini‘s baton, has, in the 
few visits to New York, given so much pleasure that it is 
to be hoped that the remaining performances here by the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company will be in charge of 
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CHARLES DALMORES AS DON JOSI 

Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York 
this eminent maestro. The company should not risk the 
exploitation of a favorite opera like “Carmen” under a 
lackadaisical conductor, nor should the important role of 
scamillo be intrusted to Mr. Dufranne again, as he has 
neither the voice nor the singing ability for this part. The 
Toreador must be sung. Mr. Dufranne is a good de- 
claimer, but he seems to have no idea of bel canto. In his 
hands the Toreador was unsatisfactory and absurd, 

The principals and chorus were at a disadvantage, owing 
to the conductor’s lack of authority. 


“Gotterdammerung,” February 22 (Matinee). 
The last part of the trilogy of Wagner’s stupendous 
“Nibelungen Ring” was given on the afternoon of Febru 
ary 22 to an overflowing house of Wagner devotees. Thi 


cast was as follows: 


Siegfried Carl Burt 
Gunther Walter Soomer 
ITagen ‘ . ..-Allen Hinckle 
\lberich ‘ eS Otto Goritz 
Briinnhilde Johanna Gadski 
Gutrune .. caee Jane Osborne-Hannah 
Waltraute ea ra re . Louise Homer 
Woglinde ‘ Lenora Sparkes 
Wellgunde -Bella Alten 
Flosshilde Flerence Wickhay 


The production was on a lavish scale, and created a pro 
found impression Madame Gadski’s impersonation of 
Briinnhilde was superb; every detail was worked out faith 
fully, and her singing of this difficult role equalled some 
of her other notable characterizations. It was, in fact, an 
achievement which this favorite prima donna has added to 
her noble record. Mr. Burrian was up to his best as Sieg 


31 








fried. Allen Hinckley as Hagen has not been seen to bet- 
ter advantage in this role, which requires subtlety in act 
ing and vocal equipment out of the ordinary. It was one 
of the most artistic presentations that this basso has given 
and one of the best ever witnessed at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Jane Osborne-Hannah revealed a beautiful 
oprano voice in the somewhat thankless role of Gutrune, 
and histrionically likewise, Madame Hannah proved her 
worth in every line. The other parts were generally sat- 


isfactory. Mr. Hertz conducted, 


* Rigoletto,” February 22 (Evening). 


Owing to a sudden indisposition of Maurice Renaud, it 
looked for a time as if the scheduled performance of “Rigo 
letto” would have to be abandoned, but at the eleventh 
hour Dinh Gilly was persuaded to assume the part of the 
jester, too late, however, to make the necessary change on 
the program. Although Mr. Gilly sang the part in Italian 
for the first time, he proved a worthy and acceptable sub- 
stitute His work was intelligent, consistent, dramatic 
and, above all, vocally excellent. In this age of declama 
tory singing it was a real pleasure to listen to a Rigoletto 
who sings as well as acts Mr. Gilly scored a notable 
ichievement and was the recipient of appreciative applause 

Victor Hugo wrote “Le Roi s’Amuse” for actors; Verdi 
vrote Rigoletto” for singers, and this popular opera, 
which on March 11 will have held the stage for six dec 


ades, is sadly marred if any part is not well sung. Dimitri 


Smirnoff was decidedly unequal to the task entrusted to 
him, as he has neither the vocal nor histrionic equipment 
properly to enact the part His work throughout was 
umateurish. “La donna e mobile” lacked all the charac- 


teristics which make it usually a thing of pleasure and 


veauty, and for once it failed of an encore. In the quartet 


the tenor dragged so unmercifully as to cause considerable 


havoc, and the efforts of the conductor to accelerate the 
tempo proved fruitless, which, however, was no excuse for 
the orchestra keeping a half measure or so ahead 

Lydia Lipkowska sang. looked and acted the part of Gilda 
1 a manner which calls only for praise. Her voice, figure, 


vouth and art are thoroughly adequate to meet the de- 


mands of this difficult role Her work in the second act 


was artistically beautiful, her duet with Mr. Gilly in the 


second act powerful and dramatic, and in the quartet her 
voice rang out clear and pure Marianne Flahaut’s sono- 
rous contralto was heard to good advantage in the short 
scene in which she appeared, and it was especially rich 


and vibrant in the quartet Mr. de Segurola made a dig 
nified villain, and Mr. Rossi an acceptable Monterone 
Mr. Podesti 


orchestra was infectedewith the same spirit 


conducted in a lethargic manner and the 


“Tosca,” February 23. 

Riccardo Martin, as Cavaradossi, was the bright, par 
ticular star of the Fosea” cast, Mr. Toscanini also forming 
a brilliant adjunct of the performance by his spirited 
onducting. Olive Fremstad was Floria Tosca, Antonio 
Scotti was the villain, Scarpia,and the balance of the cast 
was in familiar hands 


‘*La Boheme,” February 24. 

It is a pity the audience could not give Mimi a chance 
to die in peace and comfort instead of beginning the rush 
for cabs, autos and cars as soon as they hear th 
death rattle Aside from that, the performance was e» 
cellent. Miss Farrar appeared as the frail heroine; Jad 
lowker as Rodolfo, Scotti as Marcello, Bella Alten as 
Musetta, De Segurola as Colline, Didur as Schaunard, 
with other parts filled by Pini-Corsi, Audisio, and Missi 


ino Podesti was the conductor The audience was large 





“Die Meistersinger,” February 25 (Matinee). 


‘Die Meistersinger” was repeated at the Metropolitan 


Opera House Saturday afternoon, but at this performance 
the cast was improved by Madame Gadski as Eva. The 
prima donna looked youthful, sang beautifully and w 

vestedethe charming role with the piquancy and grace re 
quired for this grateful character. Jérn was a delightful 
Walther. Soomer was the Hans Sachs. Otto Gorit 


Reckmesser, Herbert Witherspoon as Regnier, and William 
Hinshaw in two parts, that of the Watchman and Kothner 


and Albert Reiss as David, were heard again to good ad 
intage. Toscanini once more covered himself with ge! 
s the musical director of the occasion. 


“Il Trovatore,” February 25 (Evening). 


Yes, gentle reader, “Tl Troy 
the Metropolitan Opera House Saturday evening of last 


itore was sung again at 





week, and the performance interested thousands, for tl 


huge auditoriut -rowded, The Metropolitan Opera 
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Company, it has been reported, will follow the plan of the 

w Theater hereafter, of selling tickets on certain nights 
to the Settlements at reduced rates. The character of the 
Saturday night indicated that many persons of 
e humbler ranks had availed themselves of the oppor 


Hence 


tunity to sit in the seats of the mighty in our aristocratic 
mple of opera to hear Verdi’s good old opera sung by 
unrivalled cast. Whatever the cause for this very large 

| rather mixed assemblage, its manners were an im- 
wement on those of the fashionable throng that arrives 

te and departs early on regular subscription nights. “II 
ovatore” has had several repetitions this season, but 
urday night there was an important change in the cast. 
Kiccardo Martin, the American tenor, appeared for the 
rst time this winter as the high born troubadour, the role 


at the previous performances having been sung by Slezak, 
e giant Bohemian. In the opening serenade, sung be- 
fore the tenor appears in view, Mr. Martin revealed once 
more a voice of rare quality and in this number the 
\merican artist infused more feeling than his predecessor. 
Throughout the performance Mr. Martin sang and acted 
Marie Rappold, again the Duchess Leonora, 
very beautifully, and her sincere 


with fervor 


ang beautifully, yea, 
forts to transform a stilted and almost lifeless stage role 
nto human shape were highly creditable. Louise Homer, 
the Amato, 
Count, sang and as heretofore, he 


ce that thrilled and put life into the time worn music. 


other American, was Azucena. as the 


gloriously proved a 
Podesti conducted 


** Otello,”” February 27. 


Otello Leo Slezak 
x Antonio Scotti 
—1Ssi0 ; ..-Angelo Bada 
Audisto 
lovice Andrea de Segurola 


Pietro 
Vincenzo Reschiglian 
..Bernard Begue 
....-Marie Rappold 
.Jeanne Maubourg 


Conductor, Arturo Toscanini. 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza can produce opera as no one ever has 
lone in this country, but he cannot furnish voices if the 
It is probably impossible to get 


singers are without them. 
a better operatic-histrionic Otello than Slezak, but he neu- 
tralizes what he does in that direction by using a vocal ap- 
paratus that is impossible even in Presburg, and Mr. Scotti 
ould not sing today with any kind of success in Sini- 
gaglia; but here in New York, where they become fa- 
vorites, it goes, no matter how much they wobble instead 
of warble Neither Slezak nor Scotti has a fixed nor 
definite vocal emission for any tone whatever, and to hear 
them both at the same time co-operating in the work they 
are doing, offers an overwhelming intensity of pleasure, 
particularly when it is mixed with fumes of garlic that 
pour in upon you from the friends of macaroni as you are 
seated with them in your rear, in the third row of the or 
hestra circle, where we have the pleasure of frequently 
eing placed through the extreme kindness of the manage- 
ment Such being the forces at work on Monday night, 
we hied ourselves hither to a more congenial atmosphere 
after the second act, leaving Iago to his dastardly work, 
with Scotti and his off-colored voice, Otello to his yelling 
nd exploding, and Madame Rappold doing her best to 
even up these defects with some excellent singing and a 


fine conception of the role of Desdemona. We were sorry 


not to have been present when she died, but she will sym 
pathize with us in this, if not here, at least in the world 
hereafter 

As to Signor Toscanini, “Otello” is now a child’s play, 


wishes with it. He must 
exhibition of 


ind he does exactly what he 
1 


»ve this score, because it is a_ beautiful 
writing, which our American opera composers 
uld study to great advantage to themselves and the pub- 


if such works as they produce will ever get a public. 


LON 





American Academy Performances. 
Night, a one act 
it pre sented at 


“Friends of 
the 


Shades of 


play, and 
Youth.” in four act wel [Empire 


Theater February 23, being the fourth performance of the 


twenty-seventh year by the students of the American 
\cademy of Dramatic Arts and Empire Theater Dra- 
School, Franklin Sargent, president. The gplaylet 


ve opportunity to Katherine Vincent and Ernest Rowan 


I ne very good acting; both deserve much encourage- 
“Friends of Youth,” German in its location and 
held the interest of the audience throughout; it 

much that was highly commendable, and was quite 

p nal in effect Alice Newell, Laurette Browne 
1 Mary Alden shared the honors gained by the fair 

‘ hile Edward Paul Bern and A. M. Botsford were 
the best of the men. Some excellent music was played 
the direction of William Furst, musical director 

1 the general notice taken of the per- 


is pleasant, an indication 


ied by this school. Thursday, 
ter oung student actors will 


Pinero’s “Lady Bountiful,” 


GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
“Manon,” February 20. 

With the important exception of Madame Lipkowska, 
who took the title role in this opera, the cast remained the 
same as at the previous performance, Mr. Clement again 
surpassing all expectation with the elegance and finish of 
his portrayal of Des Grieux. Madame Lipkowska, on the 
other hand, makes an ideal figure of Manon in her youth- 
ful loveliness and haunting vocal charm, but lacks the 
diablerie, the arch coquetrie of the French wanton, as typi- 
fied by Abbe Prevost and Massenet. It is true that Manon 
is heartless fundamentally, but the semblance of warmth 
and passion must be there to help create illusion, as other- 
wise the hapless lover's infatuation would need even fur- 
ther explanation than that vouchsafed by the dainty Dres- 
denlike loveliness of his faithless mistress. The audience 
was thoroughly appreciative of the work of the principals 
and recalled them after each act, while Mr. Caplet shared 
the honors of the evening equally with Madame Lipkowska 
and Mr. Clement. 


“Manon Lescaut.” February 22. 
A first performance of Puccini's opera by the Boston 


TETRAZZINI 


CONCERT TOUR: 
DECEMBER, 1910—APRIL, 1911 
Under Direction: TIVOLI OPERA COMPANY 














New York, Carnegie Hall, Eve. March 6th 
Boston, Symphony Hall, Eve. March 9th 


Poliladelphia, Academy of Music, Eve. 
March 14th 

Washington, D. C., Belasco Theatre, Eve 
March 20th 

















Opera Company enlisted the following cast and Mr. Conti, 
conductor: 


BEET RETIN CETTE Te ee -Carmen Melis 
tO ee ae ee ...-Mr. Basst 
LMM Shoah sccnvttst dina witss 562.006 deeeOCaRVEE TBE Mr. Fornari 
Geronte eee ES ere er IT ere ee ee ee 
Edmondo SVeshlesneded yoy Gbawiteeeeerss4baeeoe ss Mr. Gilla 
PR NE © con cago ccnpehuceh chabp otek oBhab hed daa.ceaee Mr. Huddy 
AT -bccte iweb ebneee es oss ecb eae ebeabsisdes see Miss Swartz 
Dancing Master -s+eee-.Mr. Giaccone 
ES. cinbb<uhoway sos tad bees pies shee eehe Mr. Stroesco 
DORE. bier canvas ‘x wivieck's bivin ee sla bss 6 HUMES Re 
Cees Ber Se SCR 6 acca 3 sas orietrnsene ner decee Mr. Gantvoort 


Comparison is not criticism, but with the “Manon” of 
Massenet, performed only a week since, and Puccini’s com- 
ing so soon after, the methods employed by the exponents 
of each school with the same subject matter make for in- 
teresting analogy Where Puccini makes his score bom- 
bastic, melodramatic, filled to the’ brim with ardent en- 
thusiasm and youthful vigor, Massenet relates his musical 
tale in a more poetic vein, endeavoring as it were to graft 
psychology into his delineation. When he does this his 
music is filled with a certain aimless wandering and one 
questions whether he really feels orchestrally what the 
thing is that he is trying so hard to express. Puccini 
frankly Latinizes his heroine, gives her poignant musical 
moments, and makes her more nearly akin to the Italian 
sisterhood of the grand elemental variety, that is, in so far, 
of course, as Manon’s characteristics allow. In view of 
this fact the delineation of the different characters took 
on added importance, and the performance, which was en- 
grossing by reason of the admirable work of the singers 
and its beautiful scenic settings, was thoroughly enjoyed 
by the large and enthusiastic audience present. Of the 
individual work of the artists, Madame Melis, as was to 
be anticipated, was infinitely more at ease in the parts call- 
ing for emotional intensity than in the comedy scenes. 
Mr. Bassi sang here for the first time and displayed a 
dramatic tenor that is better suited to emotional than 
purely lyric expression. Thus, in passages calling for 
vigorous dramatic force, he ofttimes sings brilliantly and 
with the authority born of long experience, an authority 
which stood him in good stead also in the histrionic char- 
acterization of his role. Mr. Fornari’s Lescaut seemed less 
foreign in the Italian version than in the French, but still 
has much to gain from every point of view for the proper 
presentment of the part. Miss Swartz gave a charming 
rendering of the solo in the Madrigal and Mr. Gilla lent 


artistic emphasis to the role of Edmondo by his excellent 
singing, while the lesser parts were all adequately taken. 
The chorus sang with superb tone and ensemble, and Mr. 
Conti conducted with that wonted orchestral enthusiasm 
of his which spares no one. 


“Girl of the Golden West,” February 24. 

Here at last came an American singer possessed of a 
warm, dark, richly colored soprano voice—a voice capable 
of enthusing the multitude by its luscious quality and glow- 
ing elemental appeal, and proved to the Boston public that 
Puccini’s uninteresting opera could be made to live and 
glow with a Minnie of Carolina White’s type to represent 
the character of Dick Johnson’s sweetheart. Of a sudden 
Manager Russell received the news that Destinn and 
Amato were indisposed and could not be present for their 
scheduled performance this evening. Without further ado 
Miss White, who was singing in Philadelphia, was sum- 
moned by wire and she came—and although Amato’s non- 
appearance in his wholly admirable impersonation of Jack 
Rance was sadly missed, still was the public more than 
compensated for Miss Destinn’s absence in the appear- 
ance of Miss White. There is a popular fallacy to the 
effect that all emotional phases are akin the world over, 
irrespective of sex and other considerations. While that 
may be, still the expression of that emotion must vary 
with the temperamental and racial characteristics of the 
individual. In this way it is an absolute impossibility for 
any but an American girl to conceive the wild, wide, al 
most sexless freedom of the Western girl as typified by 
Minnie. In Miss White’s characterization this was at once 
made apparent, and the addition of her lovely youthful 
personality, glorious unspoiled voice, and keen mental in- 
sight, only helped complete the perfect, glowing type of 
our Western American womanhood in operatic portrayal 
Mr. Constantino has always taken a vivid interest in his 
Dick Johnson and now, with Miss White to “play up to” 
his own part, took on added glamor until both principals 
seemed inspired with but one thought in unison; and the 
ensemble of the whole as far as they were concerned be- 
came well nigh perfect, aided and stimulated as it was by 
the unbounded enthusiasm of the large audience. With 
this success to stimulate further appearances of Miss 
White, Director Russell has anounced a matinee perform 
ance of the “Girl” for March 4. 





“Lakme,” February 25 (Matinee). 











BAI SF vece ioe disetcnndessecctcevetececcdesens Lydia Lipkowska 
6's 6a tte boobs CCR see ae ceberatese permieaienee Anne Roberts 
Ty Peer et Oe Pe eT eee rey Bernice Fisher 
eee ey ..Jeska Swartz 
Mrs. Bentson -Elvira Leveroni 
Fee pnw in Gaede baud b's cha sepenesctsnccniueneas Edmond Clement 
Frederic .:.eceses soa -.+e.2e-Rodolfo Fornari 
FE needa tus pieces scccapapseoosevesebev entrees Leon Rothier 
SS ins Sana pean ca'csvcndesnyptiesgnsoeRbuccsubeeeen C. Stroesco 


Madame Lipkowska came into her own again with her 
reappearance for the first time this season in the title role 
of this opera, which spelt one of last season’s successes 
for both the management and the singer. Madame Lip 
kowska is not a daughter of the Orient in appearance, but 
the graceful daintiness of person, and her plaintive timbre 
of vocal expression make her otherwise an ideal heroine 
in this part. The “Bell Song,” which in the hands of less 
gifted singers becomes a vehicle for coloratura display 
only, is sung by her as an integral part of the “story” and 
thus gains immeasurably in the rendering. Mr. Clement’s 
Gerald, sung here for the first time, gave further evidence 
of his well nigh limitless artistic resource, vocal finesse, 
and the power to so wrap the mantle of characterization 
about himself that no individual other than the character 
represented exists either mentally or physically for him for 
the time being. Mr. Clement is a rare actor, a charming 
singer, and past master of the art of vocal and histrionic 
portrayal in tones—and a decided acquisition to our oper- 
atic forces. Mr. Rothier made a very throaty Nilakantha, 
and the Mallika of Miss Roberts, while a charming ap- 
parition of itself, lacked convincing vocal distinction. On 
the other hand the Ellen and Rosa of Bernice Fisher and 
Jeska Swartz were a distinct gain to the ensemble. Mr. 
Caplet conducted with his usual care and discrimination 
and the chorus acquitted itself brilliantly. 





‘“‘La Boheme,” February 25 (Evening). 


The repetition of the above named favorite resolved 
itself into the three important factors of the story, viz: 
the Mimi of Alice Nielsen, Constantino’s Rodolfo, and 
Miss Dereyne’s Musetta. A trio making for the acme 
of artistic ensemble in the point of contrast and the ad- 
justment of artistic values by each one of the principals. 
It would be difficult, for instance, to imagine a more per- 
fect Mimi than Miss Nielsen, who sings and acts the 
gentle little grisette with the naive simplicity and lovely 
lyric beauty of a voice that has not its counterpart any- 
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where. Mr. Constantino, as the poet lover, has ample 

scope for his supreme gifts in Puccini’s score, and the 

Musetta of Miss Dereyne is the bold, soft hearted so 

quette of the Latin Quarter to the life, who makes all 

she may of the one scene allotted her. Mr. Goodrich 

conducted with due consideration for the singers’ throats 
neRre 


Boston Operatic Notes. 

The announcement that Mr. Constantino has offered his 
services for the Pension Fund Concert to be given by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, March 12, has caused the 
stir which bespeaks a sold out house. 

Operatic and musical Boston is on the qui vive for the 
first performance of Converse’s “Sacrifice” which is to 
be given for the first time on any stage, Friday, March 3, 
at the Boston Opera House, Gertruve F, Cowen. 





Regarding an Altruist. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 25, 1911. 
To The Musical Courier: 

Next week we have with us again that wonderful cham 
ber music organization, the Flonzaley Quartet. It is about 
three months since the first concert, and as at that time 
your correspondent failed to give proper credit to the per- 
son responsible for the Quartet’s appearance here, I 
thought I would write a personal note about her, She is 
Emma L. Roedter, member of the board of directors of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, member of the Wo- 
man’s Club, and head of the music department of that 
club, member of the Bach Verein, and generally a leader 
in musical circles in this city. Miss Roedter lives in Cres- 
cent place, Walnut Hills, and has a house full of the most 
choice music from ancient times down to and including the 
present. .Her house is a favorite rendezvous for musical 
people, and many fine chamber works are produced there 
privately. 

Last year the Women’s Club brought the Flonzaley 
Quartet here, and a small audience turned out for the 
concert. No one wanted to take the responsibility of 
bringing them here again, and so Miss Roedter took it 
upon ‘herself to bring them. She formed her own com- 
mittee, engaged the Women’s Club auditorium again for 
two concerts, and sold the tickets. At the first concert 
three months ago everything was sold down to standing 
room. The next concert comes on Wednesday night. 
March 1. The evidence is that many will be turned away 
as there is already a great clamor for seats. And so Miss 
Roedter has made a complete success of these concerts this 
year and did it on top of their failure last year. I think 
she deserves a lot of credit for the work. What do you 
think ? 

Very truly yours, 
Op SUBSCRIBER. 

[From what we know of Miss Roedter we are convinced 
that she is one of the finest forces for all that is elevating 
and ideal in the art life of Cincinnati. Just one such per- 
sonality in each city is sufficient to awaken it to its duty 
to music. She is an altruist in the broadest sense of that 
term.—Eb.] 





Katherine Burritt Recital and Reception. 

William Nelson Burritt and Mrs. Burritt issued invita- 
tions to society and musical folk to a recital given by their 
daughter Katherine, contralto, at the spacious studios, 
on February 23. The numbers and standing of those who 
came was a sincere compliment to the young singer; it 
was her first appearance in a solo recital, and the nine- 
teen songs she sang, in English, German and French, 
showed such delightful musical feeling and thorough 
schooling, that it was a pleasure to all present. The young 
girl could not, being a Burritt, but possess both intellectu- 
ality and feeling, and the father teacher, whose work is 
always thorough, in introducing Miss Burritt, answers for 
her preparedness. She sang the entire list without the 
printed music, and with confidence and familiarity that re- 
vealed her perfect understanding of both the music and 
spirit of each song. 

Selecting a few for particular mention: Schumann’s 
“Frithlingsnacht” had considerable impetuous feeling, be- 
fitting the song; .Coleridge-Taylor’s “The Blood Red 
Ring” was remarkable as showing the range down to a low 
G; the old Cornish “Where be Going,” was unusual for 
rapid and clear utterance; Holmes’ “L’heure d’Azur” had 
beautiful tones, while some dainty staccato notes in “Les 
Filles de Cadix,” a pretty high A capping the climax, quite 
captivated the audience. A novelty was the reciting of the 
description of the island, from Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” 
done with utmost good taste, with natural, expressive voice 
and facial sympathy. 

It was an ambitious program, affording plenty of va- 
riety, and because of its musical and sincere carrying out, 
afforded pleasure to all. William J. Stone played sym- 
pathetic accompaniments, and following the recital both 
singer and teacher came in for many warm congratula- 
tions. 


GRAND OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,’’ February 20. 

Dalmores as the poet in “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
gained one of the signal triumphs of the season. His voice 
has not sounded to better advantage this season and he 
lent himself both vocally and dramatically to a most won 
derful impersonation. The aria to Olymphia in the first 
act was gloriously sung and in the Venetian scene, the 
love song to Giulietta to the accompaniment of the 
guitar was exquisite. In the last scene, however, he 
seemed at his best—the picturesque stage setting, the duet 
between the lovers to the music of the old harpsichord 
being a realistic piece of work. The chorus deserves special 
mention for smoothness and beauty of tone. Alice Zeppilli 
again charmed as the “Doll” and Marguerite Sylva looked 
the entrancing Giulietta to perfection. Lillian Grenville 
as Antonia was most successful in her lines. Charlier was 
the conductor. 





“Madama Butterfly,” February 20. 

Alice Nielsen, of the Boston Opera Company, gave an 
appealing and beautiful portrayal of the little Japanese 
wife. Her conception of the role is all that could be de 
sired, imparting just the right amount of childishness to 
the character, added to the more womanly and pathetic 
interpretation as the opera proceeds. Her voice was beau- 
tiful. The prima donna received enthusiastic applause and 
a most cordial reception, re-establishing herself with her 
Philadelphia admirers. Riecardo Martin, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, New York, gave a good account 
of himself as Pinkerton, and added an impersonation both 


vocally and dramatically pleasing. Sammarco gave his 
usual delightful and realistic impersonation of Sharpless 
Repeated curtain calls seemed the order of the evening 
Perosio directed the opera rhe remainder of the cast 
was in the hands of capable singers and the whole per 
formance was remarkably smooth 





“Rigoletto,” February 24. 

The work of Zeppili as Gilda saved the day for the per 
formance of “Rigoletto The entire cast was most un 
even for an effective rendition of this Verdi opera. It is 
a mistake to place a too new tenor in evidence unless there 
is real gold in the voice, and while Giorgi will eventually 
make good, because of a pleasing quality, his voice is at 
this time scarcely equal to this particular role. Th 
Gilda of Zeppili was pleasing, she looking the part to 
perfection and doing good work. The quartet was well 
sung, however, and a spirited and effective reading of the 
score attained under the baton of Attilio Parelli 





“La Boheme,” February 25 (Matinee). 

“La Boheme,” with Madame Alda as Mimi, was artisti 
cally presented at the matinee. Several members of the 
cast were the same as at the former presentations. Bass 
was the Rudolfo. Ettore Perosio, the conductor, gav 
the score careful attention. Madame Alda looked charm 
ing and vocally she was effective, particularly so in the 
duet in the first act. Zeppilli as Musetta gave a thorough! 





LATE PHILADELPHIA NEWS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 25, 1911. 
To those interested and enthusiastic over this ultra- 
modern composition a distinct treat was afforded by the 
superb rendition of the “Sinfonia Domestica” by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, under the spirited leadership of Carl 
Pohlig. The wonderful climaxes were reached and 
treated with clear and definite effect, and the charming 
melodic passages (doubly appreciated because of the 
curious dissonances throughout most of the work), were 
given a delightful and inspired interpretation. To the men 
of the orchestra and their leader must be accorded sin- 
cere appreciation for their working out of a remarkable 
musical problem, and giving to the same an effect which 
was artistic, and deeply appreciated, as was testified by 
the storm of applause accorded them at the close of the 
work, It is not possible to give praise to any distinct part 
of the orchestra, as all contributed to a complete ensemble 
in tone and effect throughout. The “Overture Solennelle,” 
by Tschaikowsky, proved a fitting introduction to the pro- 
gram. Following the symphony a Debussy number, “The 
Afternoon of a Faun,” a composition of vague, sweet, 
mystical notes came as a pleasing interlude, as it were, re- 
minding one somewhat of the opera, “Pelleas and Meli- 
sande,” and it was beautifully interpreted, the motif being 
daintily and charming in the extreme. The Dukas num- 
ber, “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” received with such favor 
earlier in the season, rounded out a program which was 
effective in its arrangement and most enyoyable in its 
entirety. 
neRre 
The program for the twenty-first pair of concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra contains Tschaikowsky’s “Pa- 
thetique” and an aria from “The Flying Dutchman,” Wag- 
ner, with David Bispham as soloist. Max Schilling’s “Sea 
Morning,” a symphonic fantasy, will open the program 
This will be its premiére at these concerts. The overture, 
“The Bartered Bride,” by Smetana, will chose the program 
nere 
At the tenth popular concert of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, on Wednesday evening, the patrons of the orchestra 
concerts wil] have an opportunity of voting for the request 
program, to be interpreted at the eleventh popular con- 
cert, March 15, the last concert being given over to the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs’ convention, to be 
held in this city at that time. The composition of Henry 
Albert Lang, on the program, to be conducted by the com- 
poser, is imbued with additional interest, owing to the fact 
that he is one of the successful competitors in the National 
Federation’s Club contest, having won the prize for cham- 
ber music (a trio). The program is as follows: 


Overture, Fra Diavolo Sree ee y oo el hin @ Aw 
AITO ORES eee ee ..Lully 
Der Wanderer ......... aiceig ine ite Schubert 


King Charles ...... M. V. White 
Fantastic Dances ....... bia een waa aa jones .Lang 
Mazurka Fantastic. 
March des Géants 
Dance suisse. 
Féte champétre 
Conducted by the composer. 


enjoyable impersonation The performance as a whol 
merited the cordial reception which jt received 
M. QO 
Mignon Polonaise Thon 
Elsie Nort 
Meditation de Thais M asse 
Overture, William Te R 


The first recital of the season by Thaddeus Rich, violin 
ist, given on Thursday evening in Witherspoon Hall, be 
fore one of the most representative audiences of the sea 
son, was a distinct success, and the program, both in its 
arrangement and rendition, was one that gave much pleas 
ure: 


Sonata, A major, op. ro , Brah 
Sonata, E major, No. 6.. Johann Sebastian Dac 
(Original for violin alone; piano part by Robert Schumann.) 

Nocturne, E flat (Sarasate arrangement) naan 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2, D major Wilheln irrangement). .¢ 
Berceuse (published in 1907; Rich arrangement) ‘ aa 
SG EE wa ndécentécens és ‘ -Franz Schube 
Mazurka ..... ‘ . \lexander Zarzy 
Andante and Caprice Ernest ( 


The Brahms sonata, A major, first on the program, was 
given with a depth of understanding, a wealth of color 
and marvel of technical virtuosity, without which the com 
position would be ineffective and beyond the average musi 
cian. To the work Mr. Rich imparted a rare and poetic 


interpretation, without one monotonous phrase, and in the 
entire reading gave distinct pleasure, as was attested by 
the applause. In the Bach sonata, full of changeful mood 
an inimitable effect was attained, and the menuetto wer: 
such a thing possible, should have had a repetition, so ex 
quisite and dainty was the measuye Ihe Chopin noc 
turnes, especially the D major, were poetic in the extreme 
and such beauty of broad tone and soulful depth of ex 
pression is rarely heard, leaving one entirely in the mood 
“ment Mr 


Rich has given it, was most beautiful, and here was most 





of the work. rhe berceuse, with the arrang 


noticeable the clean cut and bell-like high tones for w 
his work is especially noted. The Schubert number, * 
Bee,” was a technical revelation, and the audience de 
manded an encore, which was graciously given The ma 
zurka by Zarzycki and andante and caprice by Ernest 
Guiraud, received a noticeably fine presentation, rounding 
out one of the most enjoyable programs of the season 
Special mention of the splendid assistance of Ellis Clar} 
Hammann as accompanist is deserved, as he never on 
overstepped the bound of self effacement, lending a 


times a careful and beautiful interpretation to Mr. Rich's 


work M © 





Vita WiteK Recital. 


Vita Witek, the pianist, gave an invitation piano recital 
in the Von Ende studios on Sunday, February 26, playing 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata” sonata with clear it tecl 


nic, a Bach fugue with fine clarity, the fourteenth rhap 


sodie with much dash, the “Erl-King” with mighty 


matic power and Weber’s “Perpetuo” fluently The au 
ence, which crowded the large parlors, was most appreci 
tive and demonstrative, and an opportunity to he 
dame Witek in public will doubtless find many eager lis 
teners. 
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Fely Dereyne, of the Boston Opera Company. 








Born in Marseilles, May 12, 1883, Fely Dereyne, lyric 
prano of the Boston Opera Company, early evinced het 
usual vocal abilities and lost no time in placing herself 


der Louis Blasini, a Corsican teacher of well known 
cal repute. 

Vith her first appearance in her native city in 1903, 
when she sang in Gounod’s “Mireille,” she was imme- 


diately engaged for the winter at Nice, and sang during 


the following summer season at the Opera House in 
Vichy. Upon the conclusion of that engagement Miss 
Dereyne appeared in nearly all of the principal theaters 


f France, where she was heard by Mr. Russell and at once 
engaged for the San Carlo Opera Company, which was 
Her Boston debut followed soon after 
is it came with the opening performance of the San Carlo 
April, she appeared as 
soheme.’ 


then being formed 


when 


Opera Company, in 1907, 


\lusetta in Puccini’s “La 
In the spring of 1908 Miss Dereyne appeared at ¢ 


for 


ovent 
and 


Garden, where she sang two seasons 
ubsequently joined the Metropolitan Opera Company at 
While a member of that or 

Musetta Nedda_ with 


so and other prominent members of the company, and 


London, 


behest of Mr. Conried. 


niaation she appeared as and 


Cams 
red a great success everywhere 

she sang with 

Lisbon 


wide since 
House, in 


lier travels have been world 


eat success at the San Carlo Opera 


(Portugal) as Manon, in Massenet’s “Manon Lescaut” and 
Thomas’ “Mignon,” taking the soprano roles in “Faust” 
and “Carmen” later, upon her subsequent re-engagemen 

After a season at the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires 
where she appeared in “Lohengrin,” “Meistersinger,”’ 
“Boheme” and “Pagliacci,” Miss Dereyne went on a tour 
through Brazil, where the tremendous success which she 
scored as Tosca brought her the much coveted honor of 
a requested appearance at the home of the President 
From him she received a valuable souvenir of the occa 
sion which she naturally prizes very highly. 

Although Miss Dereyne has won signal success in all 
her roles, still her particular favorites and those whic) 
have brought her the greatest honors are “Tosca,” “Faust” 
and which speaks volumes 
for the universality of the young singer’s art. As Pilar 
in Laparra’s ““Habanera,” a part she created at the Ameri 
the Boston Oper 
House, Miss Dereyne made the one bright note in th 
otherwise gruesome story, lending the portrayal the vivi | 
Spanish color and vivacity so essential in the opening act 
f this opera. That, however, is not the only role she is 
to sing for the first time in the Boston Opera. House, 


‘“Lohengrin’—a_ dissimilarity 


an premiére performance given in 


since there are several other first performances scheduled 
during the season in which Miss Dereyne is to have a 


prominent part GERTRUDE F. Cowen. 





INDIANAPOLIS MUSICAL EVENTS. 

d., February 24, 19 
Monday evening, before an 2,000 or 
more, the Metropolitan School of Music gave its midwinter 
concert in Hall. The program was given by 
members of the faculty and a few of the more advanced 


INDIANAPOLIS, Il 
On audience of 


Tomlinson 


pupils assisted by a number of the postgraduate pupils 
(he opening number was “Dance Suite” for orchestra by 
'schakoff, This was given by the Metropolitan Schoo! 
Orchestra augmented for the occasion by a few profes 
sional players, which, with the exceptions mentioned, 1s 
made up of pupils of the school. This orchestra is un 
doubtedly ene of the most accomplished school orchestras 
in the Middle West, and while comparisons are sometimes 
unwelcome, yet it may be safely asserted that it would be 
difficult for 
finished organization of its kind. 
hestras would do well to present a program in as good 
style as these unassuming students, under the direction of 
Hlugh McGibney, who is head of the violin department. 
soprano, 


large cities nearby to boast of a more 
Many professional or- 


our 


lhe given by Jeanette Edwards, 
Nancy Maud /Ribble, pianist; Franklin N. 
Nathan D, iolinist, and Leon Sampaix 
Speaking of the work of the last named one is obliged to 
comment upon two prominent characteristics. First the 
playing of the Mr. Sampaix, who 
concerto in A by Grieg 
and, the daring 
successful accomplishment of orchestral accompani- 
ment by the orchestra, Other contributions to the pro 
gram were Weber's quartet for piano, violin, viola and 
cello, played by Una Clayson, Nathan D, Davis, Henry 
Marshall and Clarence Marrow; the octet from “La Tra- 
viata,” sung by Nova Biven, Leona Wright, Carl Emmert, 
H. H. Van Wie, Elmer Steffen, Volney Huff, W. J. Con- 
lryand Edward La Shelle; andthe spinning chorus from 
the The 
last two were given under the direction of Edward Nell 
head of the voice department, and again revealed the high 
the Metropolitan School, which supported the 


solos were 


laylor, basso: 


Davis, pianist 


brilliant soloist, 


gave the minor with or- 


chestral accompaniment, second, and 


“Flying Dutchman,” sung by the ladies’ chorus. 


efficiency of 
with excellent accompaniments 


inger 
mre 
The preliminary meeting of the Indiana Music Teach 
ers’ Association was held last night in Shelbyville, where 
the thirty-fourth anual convention will be held this year 


partgof June. The opera house was filled by 


in the latter | 


an enthusiastic audience that heard the program with evi 


lent and increasing delight The artists who took part 
were Joharwes Miersch, violinist; Carl Beutel, pianist; 
Grace Green, contralto; Amel Kroeckel, pianist; Mrs. 
George Raymond Eckert, soprano, and Elsie Evans, accom 
panist All were greeted with spontaneous demonstra- 
tions The applause which followed the conclusion of 
e number was loud and long, which compelled many en- 
cures throughout the evening, and these added numbers 
were accorded the same hearty approval as those on the 
program During the evening there were talks by some 
the officers of the association, who outlined the pur- 

1 scope of the Indiana Music Teachers’ Association 

the arrangement of the programs for the 

which are given in connection with all 

enti While no definite decisions were 

tists ecured for these con 


certs, many names prominent in the musical circles oi the 
country were mentioned in this connection, This, how- 
ever, will now be taken up with a view to completing the 
engaging of attractions. The local committee which has 
had charge of the affairs up to this time has been very 
successful in its efforts and has secured over 400 subscrip 
tions for season tickets, which is very remarkable when it 
is taken into consideration that no personal solicitation has 
een undertaken, the subscriptions having been received in 
response to but a single letter addressed to the citizens of 
Shelbyville by this committee. If the entire number of 
tickets, which the committee has proposed to dispose of 
reaches the expectations of those interested, it will be pos- 
sible to provide a series of programs for this convention 


which will surpass any that have ever been given before 
rhe officers of the association are as follows: President, 
Clark Leaming of Hammond? vice president, Minnette E 
Harlan of Princeton; secretary, James S. Bergen of L.a- 
fayette; treasurer, W. Ethelbert Fisher of Peru; executive 
committee, J. M. Black of Washington, chairman, Emma 
J. Holtzman of Brookston, and Nellie A. Crane of Sey- 
mour; program committee, George R. Eckert of Indianap- 
olis, chairman, Mrs. D,. D. Mitchell of Martinsville, and 
Martin A. Chenhall of Shelbyville; auditor, Perey L. 
Nussbaum of Marion; public school commission, W. E. M 
of Newcastle, chairman, William T. Giffe of 
Logansport and Lowel Mason Tilson of Connersville. 
nee 

The Indiana Music Teachers’ Association is now more 
thoroughly organized than ever before, and a very large 
ittendance of delegates from all parts of the State are ex- 
pected, while the enthusiasm of the citizens of Shelbyville 
over the prospect of entertaining the musicians indicates 
that the town of the “Extended Hand” will make every 
effort to make the visit most interesting to all the strangers 
who may be attracted there by the gathering of teachers 
and artists G.R. E 


Browne 





Music a La Carte. 
[rom the New York Evening Post.] 

If it were not for the romantic flying machine, there 
would surely be more talk about that new development of 
the telephone, by which, they tell us, we shall be enabled 
to turn on the music as easily as we turn on the heat, while 
sitting comfortably at home in our slippers. Here we have 
an invention—it may be tempting Providence to say that 
we have it, but report says that its coming is only a matter 
of a few years at most—which will bring delight to all; 
we are spoiled children indeed if we do not look forward 
to it with some excitement. It is hard to say which should 
he the best pleased—those that love music, those that hate 
it, or those that like it in small and mild doses. The 
music lover will rejoice at music’s release from the irrele- 
vant accessories of glare and fashion; the musical Philis- 
tine will rejoice for at present even 
the man who is happily poor enough to be excused from 
buying tickets is defenseless against the tickets that his 
rich relatives dump upon him. And the average person— 
well, there is no denying that the average person is the one 
who will derive the greatest benefit from the new order of 
We who are always having to make up our minds 
whether it is worth while to don our dress suits, to de- 
scend twice into the subway, to sit for hours in a small 


at his own release 


things. 


unyielding chair, to yawn—or, worse, to endeavor not to 
yawn—through interminable stretches of recitative, all 
for the sake of the unfailing thrill of the overture to the 
‘Meistersinger,” the march in “Aida” or whatever it is that 
has lured us—we shall be grateful to whoever will enable 
us to enjoy in comfort that part of the performance which 
to us is so much greater than the whole. 

It is astonishing, when one comes to think of it, how badly 
off for music the person of average musical taste now is. 
In fact, he is generally treated as if he were nonexistent— 
a merely hypothetical creature, like the statistician’s aver- 
age human being. If a man cannot appreciate Bach and 
Richard Strauss, he is supposed to be satisfied with the 
inane jingles of musical comedy. If he admits that a 
symphony concert is too much for him, he is left to regale 
himself with hand organs and college glee club concerts. 
But when each one of us shall choose the music he likes 
best without regard to what others think of him, when the 
musical supply shall be as nicely adjusted to the demand 
as is the literary supply, then it will become apparent that 
there are an enormous number of people who, while in- 
sensitive to the subtlest and to many of the grandest 
things in music, are yet eagerly responsive to some of the 
great compositions. 

The recognition of such a public may have an important 
influence upon the development of music. In some ways, 
indeed, the effect of the musical telephone on music may 
prove to be analogous to the effect of the printing press 
en literature. We prudently refrain from giving our read- 
ers a detailed account of the music of the future. All 
that we point out is that the opportunity for choice 
is a challenge to the ingenious people who have lately 
been explaining the history of the drama as a development 
inevitably dependent upon the changing shape of the stage 
and other such mechanical accidents. To be perfectly 
safe, we stop short with the rema~k that the consequences 
will be far reaching, and the hope that there may grow 
up a body of great music which shall be no more caviare 
to the general than are the plays of Shakespeare or ‘the 
novels of Thackeray. 





Adele Krueger's New York Notices. 

Adele Krueger, the soprano, who is one of the new 
singers introduced to the public this season, was cordially 
received by fine audiences at her two appearances in Men- 
delssohn Hall. Madame Krueger has a rich voice and 
temperament. Some opinions from the New York papers 
are appended: 

Miss Krueger impressed her audience with the clarity of her tone 
yroduction and her careful enunciation and repose. In her 
selections by Debussy and Chaminade, German lieder by Schumanr 
nd Strauss, and English songs by Matthews and Ronald, her scop 


French 


nd diction were adequate.-—New York American, February 22, 1911 





Miss who two groups of songs in French amd 


verman Debussy, Schumann, Strauss and others, 
nezzo voice of good quality—New York World, February 22, 


Krueger, 
by Lalo, 


sang 
has 


1git 





Schumann's “Widmung” and “Sonnenschein,” Lalo’s “L’Escleve,” 
Strauss Chaminade’s “Si j’etais Jardiniere,” De- 
hussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
Krueger’s numbers. 
iz., “Despair,” by 


the “Zueignung,” 
and Pierné’s ‘‘Mignonne,” were Miss 
Two modern sorgs were also given by her. 
Matthews, and 
was dramatic in the Debussy number and she sang the Schumann 
“Sunshine” song brightly and gave a good idea of the Strauss num 
The Ronald selection, “Sunbeams,” was well done, andy con 
sidering Miss Krueger’s fine, big, high notes, it is not surprising 
that she likes to make good effects with them, rather than in sing 
ing pianissimo, in which artists nowadays love to exploit themselves 
Brooklyn Eagle, February 22, 1911. 


“Sunbeams” by Ronald. Sh« 


her. 





The singer of songs in New York is as sands of the sea for 
multitude, and this legion of the ambitious ones is chiefly feminine 
But let not this be said in disparagen:ent of numbers, for if the 
ambitious ones cannot try the pinions of their ambitions in thi 
town of many opportunities, where then should the ambitious be 
fledged? More power to their wings—one is not ungallant enough 
to say to their singing. One of the latest aspirants to the honors 
that are supposed to accrue from song recitals is Adele Krueger. 
who was heard last night in Mendelssohn Hall. The singer chose 
a program of sixteen songs which included some of the most difth 
cult works in this form by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Franz 
and Brahms. She disclosed a soprano voice of much charm and a 
method that displayed good taste and distinction—New York Even 
ing Journal, January 27, 1911. 

Adele Krueger sang French, German and English songs, the first 
named the most delightfully. The lady’s delivery disclosed art that 
was pleasing. The public received her cordially.—Staats Zeitung, 


February 22, 1911. . 





Messiah Church Organ Fund Benefit. 

Mrs. Emile Glogau is in charge of an entertainment to 
be given on Friday evening, March 3, in the chapel of the 
Church of the Messiah, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, min- 
ister, Park avenue and Thirty-fourth street, for the benefit 
of the organ fund, The announcement should interest not 
only Unitarians, but the general public, for a program of 
much variety has been prepared. The following artists 
will appear: Mrs. Leon Hess, pianist; Mrs, Robert Mc- 
Cann, soprano; Joseph Gotsch, cellist; J. B. Nash, tenor, 
who will sing songs by Bruno Huhn; Miss Chase at the 
piano. Tableaux and songs under the direction of Ger- 
trude Merritt will follow. 
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The Fourteen Ages of Busoni. 





This is a remarkable series of photographs, showing Ferruccio Busoni from babyhood to the present day. The last one of the group ts a pictur 
seems almost trite to say that the art of the great pianist has grown in proportion with the physical development observable in the graduated presentment 
present time.Busoni is engaged upon the most successful tour of all his career, culminating last week in his New York appearances with the Boston Symp 
his conducting of his “Berceuse Elegiaque” at the New York Philharmonic concert 
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Hemenway CHAMBERS, 
Phone 1439 B. B., 


Boston, Mass., February igi! 
The Flonzaley Quartet closed its series of concerts for 
the season in this city February 23 with a program con- 
ining the Beethoven F major quartet, op. 18, No. 1; 


(first time in Bos- 
major quartet, op. 96 

eRe 

Platt was well represented by his pupil, Fanny 
Holyoke, Mass., who played at a recital in her 


Leclair sonata for two violins, op. 12 
m), and the Dvorak F 


Richard 
Story, of 
February 15, and was one of the soloists at a 


tb concert the following afternoon, meeting with great 
m both occasions. 

nere 
Buonamici, soloist with a string quartet at its con- 
rt in Chickering Hall, February 21, was the 


which drew a large audience to hear this popular artist in 


Carlo 


lodestone 


ensemble playing, as, no matter under which guise Mr. 
Buonamici appears, whether as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, recitalist, or assisting soloist, his 
Imirers, and they are legion, are always there to welcome 
in \t this concert he played the piano part in Schu 
ert’s quintet, and again displayed his virtuosity, sterling 


isicianship and fine sense of proportion in his wholly ad- 

rable rendering of the piano part of the score 
neRre 

Christine Miller, the Pittsburgh contralto with a record 

i¢ individual engagements filled by March 24, ex- 

of the orchestral tour of six weeks which she com- 


xty-or 
leted in the interim, ought to make other singers feel that 


rmal business head is a decided acquisition to the 


tistic equipment as a whole 
RRR 
lelen Hopekirk gave an interesting and well attended 
ino recital in Steinert Hall February 22 
nee, 
Venice, with all its glamour, its gondoliers, songs, opera 
famous Venetian Band, and then Florence, with its 
traditions as the birthplace of opera—all this is 
part and parcel of the itinerary laid out by the 
Bureau of University Travel to the Home of Music and 
ians for its summer tour of 1911. 
neRe 
rs of the voice beautiful and its expression 
h the highest form of bel canto singing are rejoic- 
in the ming of Tetrazzini, whose concert appearance 
nphony Hall, March 0, promises to be one of the 
rtant musical events of the season. 
nme 
the promising artist pupils of the Hubbard 
s who have been making successful appearances re 
y are Caroline Hooker, soprano, who sang at Glouces- 
ter in a rformar of “Faust,” and Anna Cambridge 
1 heen appearing in concert in Boston and vicinity; 





TEACHER of VOICE “Garcia Method.” 


Seattle; Susan Darlington Peirce. California; Blanche Goulet, 
Clark, soloist First Universalist Church, Worcester. 
Address: 70 Westiand Avenue 


bass, 


Mime. (le BERG-LOFGREN 


Recital, Oratorio and Opera 
Teacher of Bettina Freeman, formerly of the Boston Grand Opera Co.; Mrs. Doris Kessler, 
coloratura soprano, 


Tel., 3096 R-B, B 


while Norman Arnold, another gifted tenor pupil of Mr. 
and Mrs, Hubbard, obtained the much coveted solo posi- 
tion at the Piedmont Church in Worcester, Mass., a dis- 
tinct financial advancement over his former position at the 
Harvard Church, Brookline. 


RnRe 

In a letter to the White-Smith Company, publishers of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Four American Indian 
Songs,” Rev. William Brewster, executive secretary of 
the American Indian League, says in part: 

Mr. Cadman has rendered a great service to all friends of the 
North American Indians by writing these songs, since, through 
them, he has shown the possibilities that lie hidden in our own 
primitive American folk-lore music. His success with these Indian 


melodies has helped place on record themes which would otherwise 
have been lost through the death of the older Indian singers, the 


younger generation being disinclined to keep up the old songs. As 
t is one of the chief objects of the American Indian League to 
preserve and popularize the Indian melodies, we shall do all in 
our power to bring Mr. Cadman’s songs before the public 
nme 
Clara Tippett and her pupils, Ethelynde Smith and 


Harry S. Hodsdon, were the center of interest in the mu- 
sicale given at the beautiful home of Mrs. Amick, at Yar- 
mouth, Me., February 23. The occasion was unique in its 
way, as the song selections by Percy Lee Atherton and 
others were used in illustrating a paper on the New Eng- 
land composers of the present day. 

RRR 

Friends of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach were shocked to learn 
of the death of her mother on February 18, following a 
long and painful illness. Although this sad event was not 
unexpected, still a second bereavement, following so close- 
ly after the death of Dr. Beach, her husband, comes almost 
like a double shock. Mrs. Beach has always felt that to 
her mother’s firm and loving guidance was due much of 
her own great artistic success, as Mrs. Cheney was not 
only an excellent musician, but a wise and helpful teacher 
during the early youth of her gifted daughter. Those who 
knew the gentle little lady extend their heartiest sympathy 
to her daughter, while the thousands who know Mrs. 
Beach through her great creative ability must feel with 
and for her in this sad loss of the last of her kin 

Ree, 

Mischa Elman’s second Symphony Hall recital, with its 
promise of an afternoon of supreme violinistic art ex- 
pressed through a taxing and unhackneyed program, has 
already drawn a crowded house. 


GERTRUDE F. CoweEN. 





Flora Wilson in California. 
Flora Wilson, the Washington, D. C., soprano, has been 
meeting with exceptional and flattering success on the Pa 


cific Coast She is numbered among the few Eastern 


FOX-BUONAMICI 


FELIX FOX. 
CARLO BUONAMic1}Pirectors 


artists who have made a transcontinental tour a financial 
success. On March 10 Miss Wilson will give a second 
San Francisco concert, the success of the first having been 
so pronounced. On March 1 she will sing in Portland on 
March 13 in Los Angeles, and later in San Diego, River- 
side and San Jose, for which arrangements are now being 
made. 
On February 15 and 18 Miss Wilson had engagements 
with the Vacaville and Palo Alto, Cal., Music Clubs. 
Following are two press tributes: 
Wilson 


made her appearance in song recital at the 


A greeting of cordiality and anticipation awaited Flora 


last evening when she 


St. Francis. Society was present in a threefold capacity—to wel- 
come the daughter of a member of the Cabinet, to hear a trained 
songstress and to give of its bounty to charity. 
requisites of the prima donna, from stage presence to a finished 
technic, and while Miss Wilson’s vocal organ gives forth the quality 
classified as coloratura it also has some decidedly marked dramatic 
qualities, 

Opening her program with the “Villanelle’ of Chaminade, the 
singer reached the climax of the first group in the waltz song from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” in which the required niceties of shading and 
flexibility were very apparent. The listener was prone to forget 
that this was a society house in attendance upon one of its own 
members, so professional was the atmosphere, showing the degree 
of earnestness with which Miss Wilson has entered her particular 
field. 

But even with the excellence Miss Wilson 
was heard to more sympathetic advantage in the plaintive songs 
and ballads, when a tone was revealed. 
warm and delightful was her singing of two Lehmann 
“The Wood Pigeon” and “You and I.” 

In a group of folk songs Miss Wilson appeared in costume, as- 
suming the plaids of the Highlander and later, picturesquely woeful, 
in “Little Orphant Annie.” This versatility added to her laurels 
and the audience did not hesitate to express its satisfaction through 
the mediums of applause and dozens of roses. 

Miss Wilson is a social favorite as well 
friends here rallied to greet her on her first professional appearance 
in the city. In the Colonial ballroom at the St. Francis, where the 
concert was given, was assembled a representative audience, hand 
somely gowned and expressive of its appreciation of the work of 


She possesses many 


of these renditions, 


richness of Especially 


numbers, 


as an artist, and her 





the singer.—San Francisco Chronicle, February 18, 1911. 
Flora Wilson, for several seasons one of the reigning belles of 
Washington society and now vying with the great singers for 


operatic laurels, made her appearance at the St. Francis last night, 
singing before an audience which in quality could not have been 
improved upon anywhere. 

Starting out on the magnificent heights of the classical master- 
pieces in opera, then rippling melodiously through a fine repertory 
of English and German ballads, Miss Wilson dared to do what no 
other singer of nation-wide celebrity has ever before attempted in 
program with character impersonations in 
costume with two groups of comedy songs that the 
a-titter with hilarity. 

First was the dispassionate poetry and stately aloofness of grand 
opera, the several arias being given with a glinting brilliance; and 
then the ballads, and by the time the program was nearing the end 
the singer had cuddled with the the 
breezy vaudeville artist. 

It was a contrast seldom hazarded by any singer and it was only 
the high artistry of Miss Wilson’s singing that enabled her to leave 
with its 


this city, finishing her 


set audience 


up familiar camaraderie of 


each impression unblurred the contrasts of succeeding 
numbers. 

The lilting “Villanelle,” by Chaminade, came first, then “Obstina 
” and in the broad, sweet tones of the latter Miss Wilson wor 
Then the 


which 


tion, 
ber way, becoming en rapport with the audience. 
waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet,” a gay, vivacious aria 
Miss Wilson did with wonderful style, its sprightly measures being 
suited to her manner of singing. This was followed by a 
of English ballads, after which Miss Wilson scored the big triumph 
of the evening in the “Shadow Song.” by Meyerbeer. 


came 


group 


Even with 


the strains of Tetrazzini’s voice still haunting one’s memory as 
she cadenzed through this rarely sung aria, Miss Wilson’s voice 
and rendition rivaled the great diva’s fluid melodiousness. This 


was immeasureably the best number of Miss Wilson’s program and 
thrilled one There was in it that of care- 
lessness, of abandon and wild rapture which is real art, colored with 
vibrating life. 

The “Ah Fors e lui,” another of the 
capably done, but lacked the spontaneity of the Meyerbeer aria. 

In each Miss Wilson with a fin 
charm of personality, possessing the savoir faire, the 


with its beauty. sense 


Tetrazzini favorites, was 


of these songs graced her art 


her mannet 


of on gracious, her years of as 


casy self-assurance complacently 
sociation in the salons of Washington asserting themselves in a sub 
dued polish of manzver.—San Francisco Examiner, February 18, 
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Vienna, February 9, 1911 


Paul Draper, the young American tenor of Florence, 
gave a recital Tuesday evening in the small Musikverein 
Hall. The place was well filled and the audience enthu- 
siastic and liberal with applause. Mr. Draper sang twenty 
songs from Schubert’s “Winterreise” cycle. This young 
singer has made perceptible advance in his art since his 
debut in Munich in December. He was in fine voice, his 
work in piano being especially good. His treatment of all 
the songs showed carefully thought out interpretations; if 
any one is to be singled out, perhaps “Die Post” and “Der 
Leiermann” were the most effective. Mr. Draper will give 
three further recitals this month, in Munich, Hamburg and 
Dresden, presenting in each city a program made up of 
Beethoven’s “An der Fernen Geliebten” and songs by 
Schumann and Brahms. Professor Schmid-Lindner, of 
Munich, who accompanied splendidly here, will also appear 
in the other cities. 

a 

That excellent violinist, Luigi von Kunits, has been en- 
gaged as the soloist for one of the symphony concerts at 
Troppau, Moravia, where he will play his own E minor 
concerto, which was performed at the Pittsburgh symphony 
concerts. It is a very interesting work, the first movement 
in particular having a great deal of character, and the last 
movement, Hungarian in style, being very effective. He 
will also assist at the concert of one of the large singing 
societies, which will soon take place at the large Musik- 
verein Hall here. He is having much success with his work 
as a teacher. One of his pupils, Vera Barstow, has played 
at several concerts this winter. 

ere 

Felix von Weingartner has been engaged as conductor 
for the festival of Beethoven music which will be held in 
the Theater Chatelet in Paris next May. He will direct 
the entire series of Beethoven symphonies. Weingartner’s 
last work as director of the Hofoper here will be the pro- 
duction of Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini,’ which now is in 
preparation. Arrangements are in progress whereby Direc- 
tor Gregor will take up his post here much earlier than at 
first intended, at the latest on the first of March. Gregor’s 
first production will be the “Rosenkavalier,” from which 
much may be expected. 

| a 

On October 21 occurs the tooth anniversary of Liszt’s 
birth, and to celebrate this event in Budapest ten of 
the most celebrated pianists will assemble, either to play 
some of his famous compositions or to conduct in one of 
four concerts. Felix von Weingartner will direct the 
“Coronation” mass in the St. Matthew Church. The 
oratorio “St. Elizabeth” will be given at the Royal 
Opera. Two concerts follow, in which, among others, the 
pianists, Sophie Menter, Vera Timanow, Eugen d’Albert, 
Arthur Friedheim, Frederic Lamond, Emil Sauer, Bern- 
hard Stavenhagen and the Hungarian pupils of Liszt- 
\ladar Juhais, Arpad Czendis and Stephan Thoman will 
appear. The following day, Siegfried Wagner will direct 
« symphony concert. The program is “Faust” E flat piano 
concerto (Sophie Menter, pianist), a symphonic poem and 
a Hungarian rhapsody. Then Hans Richter will direct the 
“Christus” oratorio to close the celebration. 

| a 

3ernhard Stavenhagen, a former pupil of Liszt, with the 
assistance of Director Oscar Nedbal, court organist; 
George Valker, the Vienna Tonkiinstler Orchestra, and the 
Women’s Chorus of the “Singakademie,” gave a Liszt 
thend. He directed the “Dante” symphonic poem, which 
was given with much fire and many sharp contrasts by the 
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orchestra and choir, although occasionally the themes were 
aimost obscured by the heavy accompaniment. Nedbal led 
in the “‘Totendanz,” while Stavenhagen played the brilliant 
and difficult piano part. The last number, “Hunnen- 
schlacht” or “Battle of the Huns,” was directed by Staven- 
lagen, 
nre 

Madame Cahier, the American alto, ig in Vienna for a 
few days, between trips. She has just returned from an 
exceedingly successful tour to the north, going as far as 
Christiania and Copenhagen. In every city in which she 
appeated she was enthusiastically received. She leaves 
here again tomorrow for another concert trip which will 
include Prague, Budapest, Darmstadt and Wiesbaden, and 
will return at the end of the month to resume her work at 
the Opera. I understand that we are likely to hear Madame 
Cahier in New York next season. Negotiations are in 
progress, and their successful termination depends only 
upon a Satisfactory solution of the financial question. There 
is certainlv a place for this fine artist at the Metropolitan. 

Ree 

Edward Lankow, of New York, the young American 
basso, who is just beginning his engagement at the Royal 
Opera here, has made an excellent impression, and was 
very enthusiastically received as Sarastro in the “Magic 
Flute.” D. 





Jules Wertheim’s Symphony. 
The following press notices relate to the performance of 
the E minor symphony by Jules Wertheim: 
Among the novelties produced was a symphony by Jules Wertheim, 
2 young musician born in Warsaw The symphony is a work of 


great beauty, and, although composed some time ag shows no 


trace of being an early production except by the freshness of it 
conception. It is full of fresh, tender sentiment and melodious 
invention and is penetrated throughout by a spring-like atmosphere 
It shows a master hand in the whole of its construction—in form 
is well as in the treatment of the orchestra, and is perfectly free 





from anything unfinished or traditional A certain attinity to 
Tschaikowsky’s later works can be detected in it; there is the sam 
spiritual grace common to both, being Slavs, and the same sensitive 
mood. A largo, giving the impression of loneliness and dying off 
plaintively, leads to an allegro, also written in rather a melancholy 


spirit, beautiful melodies following each other and finally vanishing 
Then comes a scherzo of the lightest, sprightliest nature, which is 


perfectly charming. The last movement begins with a broad, sus 





tained introduction, passes into a quicker tempo, and finally rises 
to a brighter and more joyful spirit. The work received an inte 
pretation clear and true in every point and the success was great 
—Riga’sche Rundschau. 





Jules Wertheim, a young Warsaw musician and author of the 
symphony in E minor, is a most promising composer 
his work goes a spirit of suffering and struggling with fate, but also 
one of comfort and resignation, and the whole atmosphere reminds 
one of Tschaikowsky’s later works. But this is no reproach to Mr 
Wertheim, who fully understands how to preserve his own origi 
nality. The scherzo, with its sustained, melodious middle part, is 


Through 


a little masterpiece. The finale is free in form and evidently 
based on a definite poetical thought The beautiful work met with 
a warm reception and Mr. Wertheim had to appear on the platform 
to thank the public for its acclamations.—Rigaer Tageblatt 


Jules Wertheim’s symphony in E minor was the center of interest 
of the evening. This young composer’s work gives pleasure not 
only because of its rich flow of. melodies, but also because of the 
skilful treatment of the instruments and the excellent harmonies. 
Mr. Wertheim is a musician of profound feeling who knows how to 
express it. He is gifted with great inventive power, is never com 
monplace, and his music is most pleasing, poetical and caressing 
The scherzo is charming and has a peculiarity entirely of its own 
The third movement is somewhat free in form, but it contains many 
beauties and is full of spirit and verve. The symphony must be 
t d 


interesting works of the present day, and 
nal.—Diina Zeitung 


counted among 





its success was sensat 





Pascal Piano’ Recital. 

Julian Pascal, assisted by Caroline Hudson-Alexander, 
soprano, and William Maurice Meade, baritone, will give 
a piano recital on Thursday evening, March 2, in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Plaza, New York. 





“Eugen Onegin” is one of the latest additions to the 
repertory of the Weimar Opera. 
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Bonci Stirs Nashville, 


NasuviItte, Tenn., February 22 pI 
Alessandro Bonci appeared before a large audience in 

Ryman Auditorium, February 17, under the local manage 

ment of Mrs. Cathey 


ary, using all the laudatory adjectives, and then wish to 


One might go through the diction 


coin others to express the perfection of Signor Bonci’s 
singing His marvelously beautiful voice, its perfection 
of training, the ready transmission of his artistic concep 
tions to his hearers, his histrionic ability, his phenomenal 
breath control, his unaffected simplicity of manner—what 
Ise can there be in the makeup of a singer? 


e He is song 


incarnate Che program contained “Spiagge Amato” 


(“Paris and Helen”), (Gluck); “Caro mio ben” (Gior 


dani); “Chi vuol Zingarella” (Paisiello); aria, “M’ap 
pari tutt’ Amor” (‘‘Marta”), (Flotow) ; “On Wings of Mu 
sic’ (Mendelssohn) ; “Who Is Sylvia?” and “Hark, Hark 
the Lark” (Schubert) ; piano solo, polonaise in A flat major 
(Chopin); “Vieille Chanson” (Bizet) ; 
(Godard); aria, “Che gelida 
“Long Ago” and “A 
(McDowell); “Mattinata” (Leonca- 


romance (De 
bussy); “Embarquez-vous” 
manina” (“La Boheme”) (Puccini) ; 
Maid Sings Light” 
vallo) 

Che audience demonstrated its delight in numerous and 
insistent recalls, and the great tenor added three encore 
“Marta” 
“Tosca,” after the aria 


“La tua bell’ alma,” from “Mignon,” after the 
aria; “Recondite armonie,” from 
from “La Boheme,” and “La donna e mobile,” from “Rigo 
letto,” at the close of the program. The success of Signor 





sonci in his English songs was surprising. S beauti 


ful enunciation is rarely heard 
Harold Osborn Smith was a delightful accompanist, and 
contributed to the program a beautiful performance of the 


Chopin polonaise, op. 53. He is a “rara avis” in that he 
allowed us to hear the right hand in the E major part 
Pr. S. D 





Charles L. Wagner Visits New York. 

Charles L. Wagner, manager of the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra, made a brief visit to New York last week 
Beginning in March—after the close of the regular season 
—he will take his organization on a tour of the United 
States and Canada 3eginning with a two days’ festival 
in St. Paul, Mr. Wagner and the orchestra will tour west- 
ward through Winnipeg to Edmonton and return via Lin 
coln and Omaha, jumping back to St. Paul for the Shef- 
field Choir concerts in late April and then continuing East, 
playing through Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio and New York, coming as far as Syracuse The 
tour will consume ten weeks and two days, an unusual feat 
for a young orchestral organization. Reference to another 
page, however, will show that this orchestra has no inten- 
tion of hiding its light under a bushel, and it also shows 
that Manager Wagner has a pretty clear idea of the man 
ner in which an orchestra, or any other musical organiza- 
tion, can make itself known throughout the length and 
breadth of the musical world 

Sara Anderson Recital. 

Sara Anderson, soprano, gave another of her delightful 
and artistic recitals on Thursday afternoon, February 23 
at the Baernstein-Regneas studios. The following pro 
gram was rendered: “An die Musik,” “Litanei,” Schubert; 
“Bettler Liebe,” Bungert; “Traume,” Wagner; “Du bist 
wie eine Blume,” Rubinstein; “Feldeinsamkeit,” “Das 
Maedchen Spricht,” Brahms; “In der Kirche,” Loewe; 
“Frihlingsnacht,” Schumann; “In der Roseniaube,” Bun 
gert; “Dites Moi,” “La Vie,” Nevin; “L’Esclave,” Lalo; 
“Le Rondel de I’Adieu,” de Lora; “Pastorale,” Marie An 
“Chanson du Tigre,” Massé; “Dearest,” “Banjo 
Homer; “O Rose,” “Cradle 
“Menie,” “My Jean,” “Thy Beaming Eyes,” MacDowell 


toniette ; 


Song,” Lovely Hymn,’ 





Glazounow led a concert of his compositions at Riga not 


leng ago 
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[Artists contemplating American engagements can 
secure valuable practical advice by consulting Mr. 
Delma-Heide, Paris representative of The Musical 
Courter. | 


320, Rue Magseur (Caamrs-Evysres), 
( e and Telegraphic Address ~Delasheide Paris,” \ 
Pas ebruary 13, 19 
Che Colonne concert yesterday i ana was one of ex 
eeding interest M. Pierné introduced M. Touchmaloff’s 
series of Moussorgski’s piano pieces entitled “Tableaux 
d’une Exposition,” written in memory of his talented 
friend Hartmann, painter and architect, whose drawings 
and water colors were, at his death in 1874, placed on view 


by Wladimir Stassoff Conductor and orchestra were 


much applauded after the performance of Beethoven's fifth 


ymphony; and Lina Damauri proved she can move her 


audience in the part of Dido, from Berlioz’s “Trojans” 
(“Les Troyens a Carthage”) and in Elisabeth’s entrance 
iria (from “Tannhauser” Schumann's A minor con- 
certo for piano, as played by Emil Sauer, was heard in an 
appreciative silence. Mr. Sauer is a musician of rare feel 
ing and rare skill There was a first audition of a “Pré- 
lude dramatique” by Ch. Lefebvre, short, with clear and 


which pleased the audience. Mr 
scherzo (op. 4), 
III), 
Emm 


imple developments 
Sauer was heard further in a solo group: 
15-1), Chopin; toccata (op. 
rhapsody for 


Brahms; nocturne (op. 


Saint-Saéns. “Espana” orchestra, by 


Chabrier, brought the concert to a close. 
nme 

At the Lamoureux concert M. Chevillard introduced 
Mile. Marie Antoinette Aussenac, a talented young pian- 
ist, former first prize winner at the Conservatoire, who 
played the G minor concerto of Saint-Saéns. Wagner’s 
lristan and Isolde” and “The Twilight of the Gods” 
iain brought out the skill of Mlle Agnes Borgo, Mile 
Berk and M. Tanzler. The suite symphonique, “Poeme 
pastoral,” in three parts, Ph. Gaubert, the distin- 
guished flutist, was heard for the first time. It is well 


written, more picturesque than profoundly developed, deli- 


ite and full of color. Among other compositions on the 
gram was the Weber “Freischiitz” overture, which 
ypened the concert 
nme 
La Société des Concerts of the Conservatoire sexcted 


r Sunday’s program the first part of Handel’s “Christus” 


lready given here about two years ago. M. Messager 
made some judicious omissions so ts to shorten this im 
portant classi Anton Hekking played the concerto 
for violoncello of Saint-Saéns and Mozart’s “Jupiter” or 
G minor symphony completed the list of music, 

nme 
[he Société Nationale gave several new things: a qua 
r for violin, cello and piano by Marcel Labey, a solid, 
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Americans and others residing in or visiting Paris 
will find a large assortment of choice Sheet Music of 
all kinds—vocal and instrumental - at MAX ESCHIQ’S 
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Boulevard. Representative of Schott, Simrock and 
others. Telephone, 108-14 
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well worked out composition. MM. pe Lamboth and 
Bertelin accompanied their own productions, which were 
sung by Mlles. Marthe Doerken and Trilli; Firmin 
Touche supported with his talent a piece for violin by 


M. Bonnat and then followed three melodies by Gabriel 
Kauré and the “Zortzico” of Albeniz, interpreted by M. 
Dumesnil. 

Ree 


In time most things come to pass. Ever since “lifts” 
(elevators) were invented the public has demanded one 
for the Louvre Museum. M, Dujardin-Beaumetz (Under- 








Secretary of State for Fine Arts) has now signed a con- 
tract by which a specialist has agreed to put up the much 
desired elevator in as short a time as possible in the Sully 


pavilion. There will be two stations, one in the “Louis 


XIV” furniture room, the other in the Marine Museum. 
eRe 
it is learned with interest by musical people that 


Etienne Gaveau has just acquired for a society at 3,000,000 
francs capital the establishments of the Gaveau fréres. 
Etienne Gaveau becomes sole general director of these im- 
portant establishments. One can but wish that the new 
society will add to the prosperity of this well known make 
of piano which many artists and the public have learned 
(O appreciate. 
nznnre 

Amoig the recent concerts the Opéra-Comique (concert 
gave selections from the latest representatives 
of vocal classicism: Méhul, Boieldieu, Spontini, Cimarosa, 
Paisiello and Nicolo. Henry Expert gave a much ap- 
plauded lecture on the subject and the interpreters, Ma- 
dame Nicot-Vauchelet, Jeanne Hatto, Nelly Martyl, MM. 
firmont and Dupré, the The Quatuor 
Capet have given some remarkably good performances of 
Beethoven and of Schumann works; and with the work 
of the concerts of M. Hasselmans and of M. Sechiari must 
noticed Société Musicale Indépendante. Alfred 
Casella’s sonata for violoncello and piano was ably played 
by Dirian Alexanian and the composer. M. Tournemire’s 
correct technical knowledge of the organ afforded three 
pieces for that instrument. 

RRR 

Four of Beethoven's sonatas figured on Théodor Szanto’s 
program at the Salle Pleyel: op. 110, 109, 101, and 
(with the variations). The powerful technic and great in- 
tellectuality of works gave Mr. Szanto full scope 
for his powers as a pianist. At an earlier recital, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Franz Liszt, in honor of that mas- 
ter pianist’s centenary, M. Szanto played variations on a 
motif of Bach “Wienen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen”; sonata, 
B minor; two legends: “Saint-Francois d’Assise,” and 


liistorique ) 


shared honors. 


be the 


these 


“Saint-Francois marchant sur les flots”; fantasia quasi 
sonata (after Dante), and the “Don Juan’ fantaisie. 
nee 


Alfred Cortot and Jacques Thibaud have given an ex- 
quisite first and an interesting second recital of sonata 
music for their respective instruments, piano and violin, 
at the Salle Agriculteurs, attracting on each occasion 
an overflowing audience. The program for the first con- 
cert embraced Bach, sonata in B minor; Schubert, duo, 
op. 162; Schumann, sonata, op. 105; Beethoven, op. 30-32, 
sonata dedicated to the Emperor Alexandre. Second pro- 
gram was modern: F. Chausson, concerto in D major 
(op. 21), for piano and violin, with string quartet sup- 
port; G. Fauré, sonata for piano and violin; C. Franck, 
sonata, with that hauntingly beautiful first theme. 

neRre 

Marcel Ciampi gave a successful piano recital, drawing 
for inspiration on the works of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann. 

Ree 

At the Students’ Atelier Reunion last evening, Marcia 
van Dresser and Thuel Burnham were responsible for 
the musical program. Miss Van Dresser’s beautiful sing- 
ing was greatly appreciated in songs of Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Walter Morse Rummel. Mr. Burnham’s inter- 
pretations of Chopin were received with enthusiastic and 
prolonged applause. Both artists enjoyed a pronounced 
success. The Rev. Dr. Shurtleff’s uplifting addresses, 
often ° en “heart to heart” talks, are encouraging and sustain- 


des 
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STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


American pupils of Paris singing and piano teachers sh 
take advantage of the presence in Paris of Mr. A. J. Goodrich, 
Address 4 Square St, Ferdinand, Rue St. Ferdinand, Paris, to 
study harmonyand composition. Singing and piano-playing ar¢ 
indefinite accomplishments without the stady of the Theory 
of Music on which they are based. As Americans expect to 
make American careers they should study theory in English. 











ing to the students in their many trials and endeavor for 
success; while the excellent programs of music are always 
attractive, and draw immense gatherings of young men 
and women students every Sunday evening. 

Rene 


For this week the performances at the Paris Opéra will 


be: Monday, “Faust”; Wednesday, “Romeo et Juliette”; 
lriday, “Les Maitres Chanteurs”; Saturday, “Aida.” 
Re 


At the Opéra Comique the representations will be: Mon- 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” and “Les Noces de 
Jeannette’; Tuesday, “L’Ancétre” and “La Navarraise” ; 
Wednesday, “Manon”; Thursday (matinée), “Le Caid” 
“La Navarraise”; (soirée), “L’Ancétre” and ‘‘La Na- 
varraise”’; Friday, “Werther”; Saturday (matinée), “Les 
Derniers Classiques” (historic concert); (soirée), 
“Pelléas et Meélisande.” 
nee 


day, 


and 


vocal 


The week's performances at the Gaité Lirique will be: 
“Le Barbier de Séville,” “Le Soir de Waterloo,’ “Don 
Quichotte,” “Quo Vadis?”; “Festival Concert,” vocal 
and instrumental, with of eighty; “Don Qui- 
“Les Huguenots,” “Don Quichotte,” “Les Hugue- 

DreLM A-HEIDeE. 


orchestra 
chotte,” 
vots.” 


Rider-Helsey with the Boston Symphony’ 

When Madame Rider-Kelsey sings at the two concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall 
Boston, on April 21 and 21, she will have appeared with 
that organization fourteen times in the last two seasons. 
These include four appearances in Boston, two in Balti- 
more and one in Washington, Providence, Worcester and 
in five other cities. One of the most interesting features 
of the remarkable career of Madame Rider-Kelsey is the 
fact that whenever she has appeared as solcist with any 
important organization she has never failed to reappear 
with them again. If opportunities of engaging her have 
not presented themselves in the regular course of the 
societies’ series, they create occasions for the express pur- 
pose of having her in their list of attractions. 

In commenting upon Madame Rider-Kelsey’s singing 
with the orchestra in Boston last week, Philip Hale, 
critic of the Boston Herald, paid her a neat compliment 
ly saying, “Madame Rider-Kelsey often gives significance 
to that which is inherently insignificant by the beauty of 
her voice art.” This can only mean that Madame 
Rider-Kelsey’s musical intuition and her gift of imagina- 
tive expression, or her deep reflective insight into the in- 
tention of the text and music, are very keen and sensitive 


and 





Grace Hall-Riheldaffer with Bruno Steindel Trio. 

Grace Hall-Riheldaffer (soprano) has been engaged as 
soloist for six concerts with the Bruno Steindel Trio of 
Chicago. On March 30 Mrs. Riheldaffer will appear with 
the Trio at the convention of the Southern Teachers’ 
Association at Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. Riheldaffer made 
her second concert appearance this season in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on February 16 in joint recital with Sol Marcossom 
(violinist). 
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KRUGER-BORCHARD RECITAL. 


Adele Kriiger, a soprano of positive artistic equipment, 
and the distinguished French pianist, Adolphe Borchard, 
united in a recital in Mendelssohn Hall Tuesday afternoon 
of last week, Their program was unusually interesting 
ind enjoyable and both artists were received with marked 
cordiality. The music for the afternoon was presented in 
the following order: 


Prelude, choral and fugue ‘ : ‘ ...Cesar Franck 
rt eee tee ee ee Jindinekarecwesaee Pierné 
Li: cc ucnad Css dctckénkiotanwedane err 
Si FOG CUO ie cs cose enhancers Chaminade 
Recit et air de Lia, L’Enfant Prodigue...............+.0+: Debussy 
Two preludes—D flat, G minor..............2..ecceeeecees Chopin 
Valo: Gy Saeae TN ac oo cade + stinks cave teecwenas Chopin 
eT nnn oak 5 6 Son Che 4a ekg emcee nn Chopin 
Scherzo, C sharp minor........... Sai ow ween ease ae . «Chopin 
WH. <o.s ow needins« tc - Schumann 


An den Sonnenschein. . 
ZUGERORN 26st cicceressccedhwere nutes 
Dee boa cacee sd deesiscecnanad oe are 


‘ . Strauss 
Fintterd Matthews 
. Landon Ronald 
Schubert-Liszt 
\dolphe Borchard) 
.Max Reger 

. Albeniz 


. Berlioz-Liszt 


SN aie 44 6 xo k 4 ho Katee amannehs waaes 
Soirées de Vienne No. 6.......-..+-+. : : 
(Arrangement of first and ‘second editions by 
Aus meinem Tagebuch, Vol. 1, No. to0..... 
Seguedilla ..ccccscccceves 
Rakoczy March Gabe es 

This was Madame Kriiger’s second appearance in Men- 
delssohn Hall this season, and since the first recital the 
singer has gained in her art. She showed wonderful 
control in the matter of breath, and when a singer has 
mastered the art of breathing properly she has become an 
artist. Madame Kriiger’s voice is rich and sweet in qual 
ity and its range is remarkable. Her middle and lower 
registers are as full and opulent as those in the voice of 
the mezzo-soprano, but the high tones are brilliant and 
the timbre is pure soprano. Such a voice has many oppor 
tunities. Madame Kriiger sang her French songs wit) 
taste and excellent diction. In the French group she was 
heard her at her best in Lalo’s “L’Esclave.” 

In the German lieder Madame Kriiger did even better, 
in fact she did so well that she was compelled to repeat 
the second Schumann song and Richard Strauss’ beautiful 
“Zueignung.” Many singers who have been before the 
public for years might have learned something from Ma- 
dame Kriiger’s control over her voice in the Strauss song. 
Besides the repetitions, Madame Kriiger sang two encores, 
another French song and a characteristic Scotch ballad at 
the close. 

. Borchard was in heroic mood. His performance of 
amt gigantic prelude, choral and fugue of César Franck 
proved a veritable cyclone of tonal virility and through it 
all the pianist’s technic loomed up to every demand of this 
difficult composition. 

As a Chopin interpreter, Mr. Borchard is entitled to rank 
with the greatest masters. His playing of the Polish com- 
poser’s works is thoroughly manly as well as poetic. Such 
Chopin performances atoned for much of the bathos and 
“tearfulness,” that is heard when pianists sit themselves 
down at the much abused piano to perform music of this 
school. Mr. Borchard’s conception of the poet is the one 
with the strong heart and strong hearts may suffer, but 
they struggle on to victory. 

The last numbers on Mr. Borchard’s list were quite out 
cf the conventional type and they were played with striking 
individuality and always with the keenest penetration. The 
fascinating “Soirees de Vienne” seemed doubly fascinating 
as Mr. Borchard played them. The Reger and Albeniz 
pieces were regarded, and rightfully regarded, as novelties. 
If they have been played in New York by any one but Mr. 
Borchard, the writer does not recall the occasions. Another 


whirlwind of virtuosity was let loose in the stirring 
“Rakoczy March,” which never fails to stir the blood of 
those whose red fluid is at all sensitive. There were many 
recalls for both artists and Madame Kriiger received a 
number of costly floral tributes. 


DES MOINES CONCERTS. 
les Motes, Ia., February 20, 191 

An appreciative audience of goodly proportions greeted 
Fay Cord at her recital in the Coliseum. Miss Cord’s 
voice is of beautiful quality, though not large. This be- 
ing her first appearance here since her student days, much 
curiosity and interest were felt, especially among those 
who, believing in Miss Cord’s future, made it possible for 
her to study abroad, and many are now, since the con- 
cert, loud in their praises of what she has accomplished 
in the years intervening since her last appearance before 
a Des Moines audience. Her program gave ample oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating the excellence of her training. 
Miss Cord was enthusiastically received, and at the close 
was compelled to respond to an encore, after which the 


audience demanded her return to the stage, where she hap- . 


pily smiled and bowed her thanks for the appreciation of 
her friends. Miss Cord’s personal appearance—always an 
item to be considered—is so far in her favor that one is 
instantly prepared to enjoy her singing. After the con- 
clusion of the program many old time friends availed 
themselves of the opportunity of meeting her and of of- 
fering their congratulations on the strides she has made 
in her art. Mrs. E. M. Healey, of Dubuque, accompanied 
Miss Cord, her work being uniformly sympathetic and de- 
lightful. 
RRR 


Ralph Lawton, of the faculty of Drake Conservatory of 
Music, played in recital at Chicago on February 18 and at 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., on February 20. 


The piano recital of Mrs. Charles S. Hardy, which takes 
place at Hoyt Sherman Place, on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 21, under the auspices of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club, is attracting considerable attention, and will not only 
be a musical event of importance, but of great social inter 
est and prominence as well. It is the first venture of the 
club into the commercial world, and no effort is being 
spared which could contribute to its artistic or financial 
success. A reception will be held at the conclusion of the 
program, 

nee 


The program of the Fortnightly Musical Club, held at 
the home of Mrs. Jefferson Polk, on Friday afternoon, 
February 17, was in charge of Mrs. L. R. Gaynor, whose 
paper on “Absolute and Program Music” was illustrated 
by an interesting program. The accompanists for the af 
ternoon were Mrs. Gaynor, Miss Rehmann and Miss Wit- 
mer, which Georgine Van Aaken played the violin obli- 
gatos. The next meeting will occur in two weeks at the 
home of Miss Dissmore, 


mRre 


The recent success of the Glee Club contest has stimu 
lated other clubs of the State to like enthusiasm and ef 
fort. The Press Club of Des Moines, which brought about 
the last contest, in which Ames, Iowa City and Grinnell 
competed, is now considering holding a similar one for 


girls’ glee clubs. Clubs from Drake Conservatory of Mu- 


sic and Highland Park College of Music in Des Moines, 
Simpson Conservatory of Music at Indianola and the State 
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College at Ames already have signified their desire to 
enter. 
RRR 
there is a rumor to the effect that Reinhold Von Wai- 
lich, who was heard in Des Moines last year, may have a 
return date in the near future. 
nner 
A quintet of Des Moines musicians, calling themselves 
the “Hahnel Quintet,” will appear in Foster's Opera 
House on February 27, March 29 and April 24. Eugene 
M. -Hahnel, head of the violin department of Highland 
Park College of Music, is director, and plays violin. The 
other members are Delmar Yungmeyer, piano; Walter R 
Smith, horn; Carl K. Smith, cello, and Willard A. Moore. 
flute. The individual reputations of these musicians is 
such as to insure them an excellent audience, an additional 
interest being contributed by the combination which has 
not been heard here before. At their opening concert 
Genevieve Wheat-Baal, contralto, will be the soloist. 
RRR 
Dr. M. L. Bartlett has returned from Chicago, where he 
went to hear Bonci, who is later to appear in Des Moines 
at the annual spring festival given under Dr. Bartlett’s di 
rection. He is very enthusiastic over Bonci’s singing 
3 8 8 
Dean Holmes Cowper announces that the Handel Choir, 
of which he is director, wiil make its second appearance 


this season in an operatic concert about the middle of 


March. Selections from “Pagliacci,” “Lohengrin,” ‘‘Faust,” 
“Il Trovatore” and “Tales of Hoffmann” will be given. 
nee 


The Women’s Club Chorus, with Dr. Frank Nagel, d 
rector, last year inaugurated the custom of bringing on 
some artist to assist them at their spring concert This 
year it has been decided to bring Bernice de Pasquali, the 
concert to be given about the middle of April 

RRR 

Genevieve Wheat-Baal leaves about the middle of March 
for a tour with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, as 
Their itinerary includes many of the 
principal cities of Canada and the United States and will 
last until the 1st of June. Mrs. Baal has sung with many 
of the leading orchestras, and always with great success 
She will appear in Des Moines on April 4 and 5 at the 
spring festival of music. Lucile Tewksbury, also of Des 
Moines, will accompany the Minneapolis Orchestra or the 
spring tour, as soprano soloist a 


contralto soloist. 





What Vocal Diction Means. 

The singer is saying something to the listeners, is in- 
terpreting to them the words of the poet, the dramatist, or 
the sacred writer, but in tones more 
rdinary Singing is speaking enlarged or magni 


expressive than 
speecn. 
fied. The ordinary spoken sounds are magnified in three 
ways—namely, in regard to extension, intensity, inflection 
That is to say, they are more sustained, louder, 
varied in pitch. This is the rule, though the modification 
may also take place in the opposite direction in regard to 
u'l three characters. Thus the sounds may be shorter and 
more rapidly emitted than with ordinary 
buffo or patter songs; they may be softer, as in the use o! 
the mezza voce; and they may be less inflected, 

oione passages. All these variations in both 
have their proper application, but the object of 

is to heighten expression. The same meaning 


and more 


speech, as in 


as in mon 

directions 
all of them 
is expressed 
as in speech, but expressed more powerfully by means of 
the changes indicated. sounds them 
selves, the words which embody the meaning remain the 


Consequently the 


same; they may be more prolonged, louder, and extended 
over a wider range of pitch, but their character and forma- 
tion is the same as in speech. This may be very easily 
tested by uttering any word on a given note, first in a 
whisper, then with the ordinary spoken voice, and grad 
ually prolonging the sound until it becomes singing, with 
variations of loudness and softness introduced at will. The 
quality of the sound is the same all through and it is 
formed in exactly the same manner. That is the real 
meaning of Pacchierotti’s saying about speaking and 
breathing—“He that knows how to speak and breathe 
knows how to sing’—which has become doubly important 
since the intellectual and 
raised the art of song to a higher literary level. Pa 
chierotti did 
way of speaking and breathing must be learned and then 


romantic advance of music 


not mean that some peculiar and unnatural 


learner would know how to sing, but that singing is 
merely an extension of the natural action of the organs in 
speaking and eanie It may be perfected by practice. 
but should not be altered in character—London Times 








Mary Lansing s Engagements. 

Mary Lansing (contralto) has booked the following en 
gagements: Elizabeth, N. J., Meadville, Pa 
Mareh 2; Springfield, Mass., Pawtucket, R. | 
March 21; Long Branch, N. J., March 29, and others for 
April. On February to Miss Lansing sang at Utica, N. Y., 
on February 21 at Rahway, N. J., 


February 28; 
March 20; 


and on February 23 at 





Yonkers, N. Y. 
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New York, February 27, 1911 
( ickinson nductor of the Mendelssohn Glee 
( ranged and conducted some noteworthy novelties 
t t pair of concerts, including the first performance 
ierica of Sibelius’ “On the Water” and “The Song 
N Stilled”; the first performance in New York of 
I s Vict Saar’s ‘Algerian Lullaby,” and William G 
Hammond's “Dawn,” with the composer at the organ. A 
number rarely heard was Schumann’s heroic “Battle 
Song These, with standard and better known works, in 
mbination with Margaret Keyes as soloist, made the pro 
grams especially brillian it. Mr. Dickinson, who is organ 
ist and choirmaster of the Brick Presbyterian Church and 
Tempel Beth-El, is to give three recitals this month; on 
each Yale University and at St. Luke’s P. E. Church 
and the third on the new organ in the Spring Street Pres 
byterian Church, New York. The “Special Composer” 
ervic at the Brick Church have attracted much atten 
t the Tschaikowsky service of February 19, including 
four a capella numbers, as follows: ‘“O Praise Ye God,” 
Hymn to the Trinity,” “Pater Noster” and “Thee Will | 
Love He played the “Chanson Sans Paroles” and the 
iT razia” from the “Pathetic Symphony” as organ 
| an nd 
Elizabeth K. Patterson, soprano and teacher of singing, 
a 1 musicale at her residence-studio on February 22 
I artists included B. Margaret Hoberg, pianist and com 
poser; Miss Patterson, soprano, and B. Pinckney Jones, ac- 
panist liss Patterson sang two of Miss Hoberg’s 
g Sleep,” a song not yet published, making a good 
pression, and Miss Jones played the accompaniments 
rom memory 
RRR 
iva pupils of Emma Dambmann (Mrs. Herman 
G. | Imann) were heard the past week. Lulu Gavette, 
tralto and solo pianist, gave a recital at the Waldorf 
toria Hotel, February 23, singing “Lieti Signor,” songs 
Park, Tosti and Harriet Ware, and in the duet from 
1! Trovatore.” Her voice, with continued study, has 
great possibilitic Abundant flowers, and a string of 
pearls from her teacher, delighted the young singer. Dr 
Altschul sang the “Pagliacci” aria and assisted in the 
luet. Karl Scholing played violin solos well, Irving Davis 
providing excellent accompaniments. At the luncheon of 
the Women’s Club, Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, February 18, 
Leila Wilson-Smith sang songs by Penn, Rummel, Wright 
| Lang and received hearty applause. Mrs. Smith made 
r hit at a benefit concert, with the “Jewel Song” 
Irish Slumber Song,” her dramatic soprano voice 
i stril personality creating great interest. February 
t the residence of Mrs. John Coleman Shaw, Lulu 
savette repeated her success of the Waldorf-Astoria recital, 
of the same songs and piano pieces; Dr. Altschul 
5 sisted, singing with fervor of expression, both these 


Dambmann sie doing much credit to their teacher. 
Madame Dambmann was to have sung at Mrs. Baruch’s 
but having a cold she introduced Leila Wilson- 
and Dr. Altschul instead, and these young artists 
company to genuine enthusiasm. Introduction 
of their teacher to the audience followed, and she too was 
received with utmost favor and many compliments on her 
pupils’ singing. 


home, 
Smith 
stirred the 


unre 

Agnes Chopourian, dramatic soprano, special 
soloist with the Ben Greet Company, 1909-10, and soloist at 
the special musical services at St. George’s P. E. Church, 
New York, is to be the star at a concert at Carnegie Ly- 
ceum March 11. Miss Chopourian is an Armenian by 
birth, Saenger artist pupils, and the large colony 
ol that enterprising people here take special pride in her 
She has a church position in Hartford, Conn., 
New York her headquarters, however. Last 
month she was soprano soloist in a performance of “The 
Nativity” in Brooklyn, and a press notice from the Brook- 
lyn Eagle appears below. Her success as soloist at the re- 
cent concert of the Metropolitan Life Glee Club was duly 
recorded in THE Musica Courter, 


Angel 


one of the S 


success. 


making 


Miss Chopourian sang with fervor and, in keeping with the chat 


acter she assumed, with deep religious effect, the words of the 
Virgin, and the “Magnificat,” “My Soul Doth Magnify the Lord,” 
was sweetly sung and artistically phrased. Her other solos con 
firmed the favorable impression she made at the opening.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Of the three singers at the Oratorio Society concert; Miss Cho 
pourian was the most spontaneous (“The Seasons,” by Haydn). . 

Miss Chopourian’s voice is strong, clear and musical, and she told 
her story as though she was in reality welcoming the southern 
breeze Some of the passages call for high sustained notes, but 
with a pure, young voice she met this requirement adequately 


“O bona Patria,” from “Hora Novissima,”’ by Parker, was familiar 


to a large proportion of the audience, and Miss Chopourian gave 
the utmost satisfaction in it and was rewarded by enthusiastic ap 
plause Worcester Daily Telegram. 


Edna Patterson, the soprano, was on tour in the West 
recently, singing in Elk River, Minn.; at Minneapolis for 
the Thursday Musicale and at a private recital, Plaza 
Hotel; at Farmington, Minn., and elsewhere. Stanley R. 
\very’s songs figured on the programs, and she sang 


twelve of them for the Thursday Musicale, the composer 


at the piano. Her brilliant voice and winning personality 
won the audience, no less than her expression and style, 
this being the result in large degree of study under 
William Nelson Burritt. 
RRR 

Alice Butler, supporting Mrs. Campbell and others, is a 
pupil of Parson Price, who calls her ‘a very intelligent 
lady.” She has a fine soprano voice, and is at present on 


tour with the Nesbitt players. Commenting on recent ap- 
pearances in Wilkes-Barre, the following press notices are 


reproduced : 


fo Alice Butler goes the palm in this line, for in the role of 
the aunt of the German prince she proved a surprise and a de 
light. The German accent was perfect, while her story of her dis 
rupted love affair and her grief over the entanglement that in 
volved that of her royal nephew. was indeed a revelation of her 
stage ability —Wilkes-Barre News 

Another big hit was achieved by Alice Butler as the Grand 
Duchess, and the ease and beauty in which she combined the Ger- 
man and English and made it all understandable showed the perfec- 


has been 


Wilkes- 


It was the biggest thing she 
has done. 


training. 
and it 


tion of her artistic 


is the best thing she 


Renee 
Beatrice Eberhard, dean of the Grand Conservatory of 
Music, was the violinist who gave the first performance of 
Reger’s suite, op. 93, for the Tonkiinstler Society, two years 
ago, Carl Voelkner at the piano. Accordingly the informa- 
tion published that this work would soon be played “for 


called upon to do 
Record. 


Barre 
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the first time in America” is incorrect. She will play it 


again at her recital at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
March 8. 
nner 
Herbert Dittler, violinist, gave a violin recital at the 


Duble-Scheele studios February 23, playing classical and 
modern works. He has had flattering success in Germany, 
papers from Leipsic, Berlin, Stettin and Halle proving the 
statement. 

nme 

Conrad Wirtz, organist and choirmaster of Grace 
Emmanuel Church, East 116th street, gave special musical 
services the last Sundays of January and February. An- 
thems by Berridge, Maunder, Rutenber, Gounod, Knox, 
Clare, Reed and others were sung by the excellent choir, 
trained by Mr. Wirtz so that it is said the music has never 
satisfactory as now. 

nRe 

Mrs. Pau! Kefer, lyric soprano, provided vocal numbers 
at the recent reception given by Mrs. Wallace Reid, cf 
“The Wyoming.” Much enjoyed were the aria from “La 
Tosca” and the “Spring Song” by Henschel. At a previous 
reception Mr. Kefer played cello solos. 

RRe, 

Berta Grosse-Thomason, the New York pianist and head 
of the piano school named for her has a flourishing class in 
Morristown, N. J. Monday afternoon of last week, players 
from the class met at the home of Dr. Owen, 16 Franklin 
street for an hour of music. Eugene Hoffman opened the 
program with “Evening Song” by Loewe; Emily Morgan, 
aged only seven, followed with two numbers, “Little 
German Song” by Schwalm and “Im Mai” by Behr; Myra 
Fraser played an andante from one of the Haydn sym- 
phonies; Emily Wheelock played “Snowflakes” by Bou- 


been as 
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temps; Margaret Hoffman played two numbers, “Cradle 
Song” by Kullah and “Butterfly” by Rhode; Cassie Hen- 
riques followed Miss Hoffman with the Rubinstein 
Melody in F and “The Merry Gypsy” by Thome; Louisa 
Hoffman played two romantic pieces, ‘““To a Wild Rose” by 
MacDowell and “Sailor’s Song” by Grieg. Harriet Cramp 
closed the hour with a performance of “Contemplation” by 
Friml. 
RRR 

John W. Nichols, the tenor, has been re-engaged for the 
coming season by the Flatbush Dutch Reformed Church of 
Brooklyn. He will also remain soloist at the Synagogue 
lemple Israel, of Harlem, and will sing Sunday afternoons 
in St. Paul’s chapel, Columbia University. 

Ree 

Josephine Olivieri’s first concert by some of her piano 
and vocal pupils was given on February 25 in Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall. The pupils participating were 
Julia Masson, Mary L. Barrére, Vincent Ragusa, Lucy 
Sileo, Lucy Mecca, Octavia Rolandelli, Jennie Crimi, Rose 
De Barbieri, L. Arnado, Carmelo Santangelo, Amelie 
Sedelmayer (soprano) assisted. 





Von Klenner Musicales. 


Madame Evans von Klenner soon will have a number 
of pupils to take abroad and place with the leading opera 
houses in Germany. This season four musicales were 
given by the Von Klenner School, 301 West Fifty-seventh 
street, and each evening was devoted to the music of one 
country. This nationalism in music is a subject which 
Madame von Klenner has studied in all of its phases, and 
it 1s very instructive and inspiring to listen to her dis 
courses. The first Von Klener musicale was a German 
evening, the second French, the third Italian, and the 
fourth a mixed program, in which English had a prominent 
part. One more musicale is to be given this month, and 
the program for that evening will consist entirely of com- 
positions by the late Pauline Viardot-Garcia, who was, as 
will be remembered, one of Madame von Klenner’s teachers. 

Among the Von Klenner pupils who took part in the 
four programs were: Lillian Seville, of Baltimore; Frances 
Cowan, of Boston; Mrs. Garry Porter, of Boston; Marie 
Dodge, of Boston; Kathleen Eager, of Boston; Georgienne 
Lane, of Rochester, N. Y.; Maude Simpson, of St. Louis; 
Elmina Brindley, of Pittsburgh; Lucille Brodsky, Rejso 
Ahlstrom, Camilla Elkjaer, Katherine Kendig, Florence 
Berg, Gertrude Heins, all of New York. 

Madame von Klenner is one of the few teachers in the 
world who have become renowned for training their so- 
pranos in the technic of vocal art. All of these sopranos 
are able to sing some florid arias. Among the advanced 
Van Klenner pupils are several singers who are destined 
to win fame as coloratura artists, but even those possessing 
dramatic and lyric voices are compelled to work on the 
style of vocalises which have produced the celebrated bel 
canto singers. Some of the great dramatic singers like 
Lilli Lehmann and Lillian Nordica have illustrated by their 
art that the voices of this caliber can be developed so that 
it is possible for the one artist to become distinguished 
for singing music of the florid as well as the dramatic 
school. 

Madame von Klenner’s success this winter has been 
nothing less than extraordinary. The four pupils from 
Boston, Miss Cowan, Mrs. Porter, Miss Dodge and Miss 
Eager, come to New York every week end to take lessons 
of this teacher. They come Friday and return Sunday 
night. The pupils from other cities studying with her 
this season remain here for the entire term, and some of 
these will go with Madame von Klenner to the summer 
school on Lake Chautauqua. 





Josephine McCulloh in Three Cities. 

Josephine McCulloh, the soprano, has filled during the 
past few months a number of fine engagements in New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. She appeared in Balti- 
more under the auspices of the Musical Club of that city, 
February 17; February 18 she sang at a meeting in New 
York in which Mrs. Oliver Hazard Perry Belmont was the 
moving spirit. The next day Miss McCulloh sang at a 
musicale given at the home of Mrs. I. C. McKeever. Ear 
lier dates were filled with the MacDowell Club of New 
York, a recital at the Hotel Belvedere in Baltimore under 
fashionable auspices, and a musicale at the home of Mrs. 
Theodore Cramps in Philadelphia. A later date in Phila- 
delphia (February 23) again brought Miss McCulloh be- 
fore a fashionable asseinblage when she sang at the home of 
Mrs. Dudley G. Flagg. Miss McCulloh and Ethel Alte- 
mus, the pianist, are to give a public recital at the Hote! 
Bellevue in Philadelphia on the afternoon of March 14, at 
which they will be assisted by Jerome Uhl. This recital 
will also have a large and fashionable patronage. 


“How do you like this grand opera, Bill?” 

“T can’t understand what they are saying.” 

“That's all right. You ain’t missing no jokes.”—Wash- 
ington Herald. 


BONCI VERSUS BISPHAM. 
Denial of Statements. 
GALVESTON, Texas, February 20, i9tt 
lo The Musical Courier: 

It is only today that I read the acegunt of the dinner 
given recently by the Fraternal Association of Music 
Teachers, at which the principal topic of discussion was 
“Opera in English,” and one contribution was a paper 
sent by David Bispham (unable to be present at the dinner 
and read by Mr. Gareissen). I note that Mr. Bispham 
after paying a tribute of admiration to my singing, tried 
to heap ridicule on me with the assumption that I pretend 
‘o teach English pronunciation to American singers. Now 
this is quite untrue. Two years ago in Chicago, at a ban- 
quet tendered to me by the Press Club of that city, I first 
expressed my opinion that the English language is sing- 
able and that singing in English should be quite enjoy- 
able. The somewhat indefinite color of some of its 
vowels, its guttural sounds with their tendency to prevent 
the bringing of the voice to the front of the mouth—I 
said—will no more be a handicap to the production of a 
beautiful tone and to the rendering of the legato style, if 
the singer will submit to a proper training of his voice and 
will make a special study of the articulation. 

When I returned to this country last November, I de- 
cided to give a public demonstration of my ideas as to 
singing in English at my recital in Carnegie Hall. On the 
morning following the recital, I was surprised to read in 
several New York papers that I had sung with an excel- 
lent pronunciation and that my diction might put most of 
the native singers to shame. I was surprised at such 
opinions, as well as I am now surprised to learn that Mr. 
Sispham has chosen to attribute to me the pretension of 
teaching American singers how to sing in English and the 
\merican people how to pronounce their own language. 

Mr. Bispham, on the other hand, found it necessary to 
state in his oration that I “sang with an accent and man- 
ner so foreign as to be laughable.’ The disagreement be- 
tween the opinions of Messrs. Rawling, Henderson, Kreh- 
biel, Sanborne, etc., and that’ of Mr. Bispham, is rather 
striking. But this is the only thing in the whole matter 
that does not come to me as a surprise. In fact it may be 
said that the artists never agree with the critics except 
when they are the recipient of the praises of the latter. 

Mr. Bispham in his paper puts this question to himself: 
“What would be thought if I went to Italy to teach people 
how to pronounce Italian?” Incidentally I could answer 
Mr. Bispham that in Italy (a country much more sectional 
than America) nobody is tolerated on the lyric stage un- 
iess he can pronounce Italian well, but should we be un- 
able to speak our language well, and should we discover 
that an American could teach us how to pronounce it cor- 
1ectly in singing, we would no doubt welcome and bless 
him. Italy understands that “chauvinisme” in art (and ia 
America there is, unfortunately, an abundance of it) is 
perhaps the most serious handicap to the development of 
the artistic possibilities of a country. But I do not want to 
enter into such a discussion. I am satisfied with stating 
1a0st emphatically that I never claimed my ability to teach 
English diction to American singers. Therefore the ad- 
jective “ridiculous” was improperly used by Mr. Bispham 
to qualify an attitude that I never assumed. 

Thus being the case, there is no reason for further com- 
ment on Mr. Bispham’s paper. There is, however, another 
point—perhaps the main point—which justifies at least to a 
certain extent what Mr. Bispham has expressed in his 
paper, and even the “clearness and eloquence” with which 
it was read by Mr. Gareissen. From the words of Mr. 
Bispham it appears that he is almost in despair over the 
possibility of a large “backing of money” for an institution 
headed by me with the purpose of giving opera in English, 
and “calls to account the Americans who have suggested 
such a thing.” 

Now, I do not know Mr. Bispham personally, but I sin- 
cerely wish to be on the best terms with him. Therefore I 
am quite willing to turn the Americans in question over 
to him. I am an extremely busy man. 

Let Mr. Bispham assume the administration and reap the 
glory. I ask merely not to have assigned to me things 
that I never said. 

Thanking you in advance for publication, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 


A. Boncr 





Emma Thursby’s Musical Reception. 

Emma Thursby’s eighth musical reception of the sea- 
son was held on February 24, the guest of honor being 
Francis Macmillen, the famous violinist. A most delight- 
ful program was rendered. Maud Morgan, the well known 
harpist, played; Fernando Antori, of the Montreal Opera 
Company, sang; Lois Ewell, of the Aborn English Opera 
Company, also sang; Inga Hoegsbro, the Scandinavian 
pianist, played. 

Mrs. MacDonald Sheridan sang some Scotch songs very 
charmingly; Alois Trnka played some violin selections ; 
Ludmila Vojacek was at the piano, and Mrs. Ernest Peix 
otto presided at the tea table 

Ina Thursby gave a birthday dinner party for her sister, 
Emma Thursby, on February 21. Miss Thursby was the 


recipient of many beautiful presents, in silver, glass and 
many boxes of flowers, and cards from a number « 
artists, 





Success of Marie White Longman. 


Marie White Longman, contralto, Kas just returned 
from Cedar Rapids, where she met with brilliant success, 
the press being unanimous in its praise for her work. The 
following excerpts are ample proof of the foregoing stat 
ment: 


Mr. and Mis. Charles Burton Robbins presented Marie Whit 
Longman to a company of invited guests at Carnegie Hall last 
evening. It was an occasion of rare pleasure for all who wer 
present. . Mrs. Longman’s musical program consisted of fourteen 
songs and she responded to three encores, playing her own accor 
paniment in one. The selections were all well made and exquisitely 
well rendered, and were made so as to show the singer’s fine con 
tralto voice to every advantage. She is possessed of a fine stage 
presence. Her person is commanding and her personality charming 
and gracious She is a woman with a message as well as with 
song. There is nothing trivial or trifling about her art It is en 
tirely serious and she believes in hard work; she sings with he 
whole body and soul. When she sings she means what she sings 
whether it is the serious aria from an opera or the dainty bit that 
has to do with the adoration of flowers or with the sweet prattl 
of children. Her voice is one of wonderful strength It is 
strong, rich, human voice, full of life, of vigor of intensity, of 
passion, sweeping in its powers. Her enunciation is ciear and dis 
tinct. Everything she does, to her is worth while doing and she 
does it well and loves it because she does it well. Her voice has 
the capacity to fill an auditorium, and some of her selections last 
night would have been rendered to better advantage in a larger hall 


One finds it almost impossible to pick out particular numbers for 


special mention, for the moment one makes up his mind that suc 
or such a one was best rendered, others crowd into the mind for 
recognition—they were all so well done, all so well selected. Not 
least worthy of mention are Mrs. Longman’s explanations and inter 
pretations of her songs. In a few words she made her audienc« 
acquainted with the sentiments and motifs of her selections. These 
little speeches established a new bond between the audience and the 


! They were 


singer as well as between the audience and the song 
like lectures in cameo.—Cedar Rapids Republican, February 17, 1911 

Mrs. Longman gave the entire program, adding to its interest by 
a few words here and there relative to the songs. She sang four 
groups, each group distinctly differing in sentiment and style and 
all making a gradual and beautiful dimuendo 

This began with the scene from “Samson and Delilah” in which 
Delilah is exulting. The wild, barbaric joy of the pagan woman was 
expressed with a technical skill and powerful voice which was 
thrilling. The second group was a decrease of force, but still ener 
getic and vigorous, strong in theme in the manner of the patrioti 
and home loving Scots. Then the third group, of German songs, 
introduced more of tenderness and poetic feeling, with the climax 
of sweetness and tone in the fourth and last. The great contralto 
voice, in “The Silver Ring,’’ gave out its most melodious, sweetest 
notes, in full low tones that made a perfect close to a wonderfu! 
program. 

Mrs. Longman kindly responded to encores and for them sang 
charming selections.—Cedar Rapids Evening Gazette 


Mrs. Longman possesses a virile, powerful voice of unusual con 
pass and dramatic susceptibility. It would have been a pleasure to 
have heard the operatic numbers in a vast auditorium with an 
orchestra. The great volume of tone was almost overpowering i 
the small hall. 

Best of all the songs were the German ones, sung with symp 
thetic insight and rare regard for their poetic significance. The 
irtistic authority and tonal beauty with which they were invested 
disclosed beauties in the composition which singers seldom uncover! 

Perhaps Mrs. Longman’s art was most clearly shown in the way 
she elevated that old song, “The Silver Ring,” of Chaminade’s, into 
a work of poignant beauty. Any singer may interpret a song with 
surface meaning, but only an artist can grasp and impart the inne: 
meanings of songs, simple in outline, but deep in content. Mrs 
Longman’s explanatory remarks before each group increased the 
evening’s pleasure—Cedar Rapids Sunday Republican, February 19 
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Closed Contests. 
February 24 ig 
To The Musical Courier: 

Would you be so kind as to tell me in your correspond- 
erce column the conditions of the Paderewski composi 
tion contest and the time limit also of the prize offered for 
cpera and the conditions of that? I would greatly appre 
ciate your kindness. 

Sincerely yours, 
MUSICIAN 

[The Paderewski contest is bi-annual and will not be re 
sumed until next year. The Metropolitan Opera House 
prize competition closed last October.—Ed.] 





Engagements for Beatrice Bowman. 

Beatrice Bowman, the soprano, will appear as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra in the Congre 
gational Church of Montclair, N. J., on Thursday even 
ing, March 2. Friday afternoon, March 3, Miss Bowman is 
to sing in the performance of “The Children of Bethlehem’ 
with the same orchestra in the New Theater Another 
engagement later in the spring will be with the People’s 
Symphony Society at a concert devoted to old French and 
Italian music. Miss Bowman sang earlier in the season 
with the same society in Carnegie Hall under the direction 
of Franz X. Arens. 





“Do you like Brahms?” said an English woman to a 


man. And the man answered: “I don’t know. What ar 


they ?”—New York Evening Post. 
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Leirsic, February 8, 


1911. 

Che fifteenth Gewandhaus concert under Arthur Nikisch 
had overture, Gustav Mahler's 
Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen,” with orchestra, sung by 
Kranz the Stephan Krehl G minor 
manuscript cello concerto, op. 37, played by Julius Klengel 
of Leipsic, songs with piano (Nikisch), “Auf dem Kirch- 
“Minnelied” by Brahms, “Befreit” and “Heim- 
Aufforderung” by Strauss, also the Brahms C minor 
The concert was highly enjoyable through 
leading of the symphony, Steiner’s fine 
singing of lieder, and Klengel’s fine playing of the 
Krehl concerto. The concerto proved to be the least val- 
uable work that Krehl has given out for public perform- 
ance, and it will hardly come into further use, unless as a 
teaching piece Mr. and Mrs. Marc A, Blumenberg at- 
tnded this concert, and were practically overwhelmed by 


Cherubini’s “Anacreon” 


Steiner of Vienna, 


hofe” and 
liche 
symphony 
Nikisch’s great 
the 


the Brahms symphony under Nikisch’s matchless giving 
ol it 
nRe 
(he sixteenth Gewandhaus concert is the annual offer- 


ing to the orchestra’s pension fund. The program has the 
Bruckner ninth symphony and Wagner excerpts, to in- 
the and bacchanale to “Tannhauser” (Paris 
irrangement “Siegfried Waldweben” and the 
overture to “Flying Dutchman.’ While the ninth Bruck- 
ner symphony is of beautiful music in each of its three 
movements, its content probably far less portentous 
und dramatic than that of the fifth, and the ninth may be 
old age Nevertheless, the scherzo 
is a massive and entirely satisfying composition which be- 
longs with the most successful movements of the Bruck- 
After an hour of Bruckner, the “Tannhauser” 
[he “Siegfried Idyl” was brighter, 
though the “Flying Dutchman” overture showed musical 
inspiration of a far better type than either. 
mre 

lhe Philharmonic Orchestra (Winderstein) and chorus 
gave “Quo Vadis,” and while the 
performance was well spoken of, the composition was con- 
less a practical success than the Felix 
which the same forces gave a 
The concert was conducted by 


ude overture 


of 1861), the 


is 


overtaken by 


sooner 


ner output 


tuusic sounded weak 


Nowowietsky’s cantata 


sidered much 
Woyrsch 
couple of months earlier. 


“Totentanz,”’ 


Richard Hagel. 

mRR 
fourth concert of the Bohemian Quartet brought 
“Aus meinem Leben,” the Beethoven B flat 


Ihe 
the Smetana 


piano trio (with Frederic Lamond), and the Schubert C 
major string quintet, with the extra cello played by Wil- 
lem Engel The playing was all accomplished in good 


order, with possibly a trifle less enthusiasm than on some 


of these occasions 


nee 
[he fourth concert by the Sevcik Quartet included the 
Borodin second quartet; the piano trio, op. by the 
youthful Erich Korngold of Vienna; the Beethoven A 
major quartet, op. 18. V. Stepan played the piano part in 
the Korngold trio. This trio has aroused great difference 


of advance claims of sensa- 
personally proclaimed by other distinguished 
A sober estimate of the work, 


a single time, would indicate really distinguished 


of opinion, probably because 


tional talent, 
mposers and theorists 


heard for 


talent, since there are occasional episodes of very delight- 
ful music making, some unique and original effects car- 
ried into the composition with success. There may be 
passages which are not wholly effective, but the same is 


true of the compositions of all the Wagners and Bee- 


thovens, besides the compositions of all those critics who 
find it now so easy to complain 
ners 

\ joint recital given by violinist Walter Hansmann and 

pianist Telemaque Lambrino included the Beethoven 

Waldstein” piano sonata, the Franz Brzezinsky D major 

id lin sonata, op. 6, and the Brahms piano 

I t Lambrino gave a very strong and 


that his usual 


tl Waldstein” 
i n are nearly superseded 


sonata, so 





he Brzezinsky sonata was 


pleasure as well through very intelligent 
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through the value of the work as 
to find a work by a composer of 
sensitive attributes, written so consistently within the 
normal technical means of the classicists. The sonata is 
strongly Polish and genuinely musical, so that it holds a 
character that would be difficult to find in any other cham- 
The above concert closed by Lambrino’s 
of the Brahms sonata. Numerous en- 


and musical playing as 
music, It is a delight 


so 


ber music work 


impressive playing 


cores were added at the close. 
nne 
The first of three sonata evenings by pianist Leonid 


Kreutzer and violinist Alexander Schmuller had a program 
of Beethoven's G major, 96, major, No. 2, op. 12, 
and the “Kreutzer” sonata, also in A major, op. 47. These 
artists have closely associated for years and their 
playing represents a high state of ensemble. They play 
everything in musicianlike intelligence, so that their con- 
certs are among the most interesting and satisfying of the 
season. Their next recital embraces the three sonatas by 
Brahms; the third recital will have sonatas by Josef 
Haas, Max Reger and Volkmar Andreae. 
mre 

The Percy Grainger, played an un 
conventional program, including the Bach-Busoni D major 
fugue, a Schumann study for “pedalfliigel,’’ 
the Grieg ‘“‘An den Frihling,” “Im Olatal, im Olasee,” 
from the folk melodies, op. 66, and “Halling aus dem 
Hallingtal,” a Brahms rhapsodie and intermezzo, 
two Chopin etudes, “Triana,” by J. Albeniz, his own 
arrangement of a Sussex Christmas carol and his own 
arrangement of Stanford’s Irish dances, “Maguire’s Kick.” 
Tke artist displayed fine pianistic accomplishment and a 
very musical nature, 
to a large audience. 


op. 


been 


Australian pianist, 


prelude and 


op. 72, 


the 


so that his recital gave great pleasure 


ners 
von Zadora played his own transcrip 
Bach organ concerto in D minor, the 
Beethoven “Ecossaisen,” the Chopin B minor sonata, the 
twenty-four preludes, op. 28, the Meyerbeer-Liszt 
“Waltz Infernale.”’ Only the first numbers could be heard 
fer this report. Zadora is a pianist of eminent technical 
attainment and good musicianship and his playing fur- 
nishes much enjoyment. 
RRe 
The American soprano, Leila S, Hélterhoff, of Los An- 
geles, sang eighteen lieder by Franz, Brahms, Hugo Wolf 
and Richard Strauss. Her voice is one of agreeable qual- 
ity, in a high stage of training, and she sings very musi- 
cally, as a pronounced lyric nature. Her art is of much 
quiet dignity and it will find favor everywhere, just as it 
did in Leipsic. She repeated Hugo Wolf's “Elfenlied” and 
added other numbers at the close of the recital. She was 
splendidly accompanied by Fritz Lindemann, of Berlin. 
nre 
Peor singing and bvautiful piano playing were the two 
features of Ethel Leginska’s second recital 


Pianist Michael 
tion of the W. F. 


and 


The soprano 


Thea Serena, sang in a manner that would never pass 
muster in any American church choir. The voice was in 
the crudest state of training and the singer a very un- 


musical person besides. Miss Leginska played the Brahms 
F minor sonata, the Chopin G minor ballade, eight pre- 
ludes, the B minor scherzo, and Rubinstein’s F minor bar- 
carolle and E flat etude. Her technic is one highly de- 
veloped, she plays in great intensity and always as a 
learned and thoughtful musician. Her playing commanded 
the closest attention of laymen and connoisseurs alike and 
she was required to play numerous encores. 
RRR 

Violinist Beatrice Leech, of Cordova, Argentina, played 
three concertos with the Winderstein Orchestra. There 
were the Tschaikowsky, the Mendelssohn and the Bruch G 
minor. The very youthful artist is pupil of Carl Prill, of 
Vienna, former concertmaster at the Leipsic Gewandhaus. 
She had most pronounced success here by means of strong 
talent and reasonable adequate technical resource. Her 
work is not yet in everything musically pure and is probably 
destined for a career. She played numerous encores with 
the piano accompaniment of the young Australian, Mr. 
Fay, a talented and advanced pupil of Josef Pembaur at 
the conservatory. Evcene E. SIMPSON, 





Russell Historical Recitals. 

Dallmeyer Russell gave the third historical piano recital 
of his 1910-1911 series, recently, in his East End studio, 
Pittsburgh. Henrietta Bowlin (contralto), of the Shady- 
side Presbyterian Church, was the assisting artist. These 
musicales are free to the public and invitations are 
furnished upon application to Dallmeyer Russell. The pro- 
gram consisted entirely of Russian and Scandinavian com- 





positions. Anna Laura Johnson, soprano of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, will be the assisting artist at the 
next recital. 

Mr. Hertz conducted. (“Gétterdammerung.”) Prayers 


and pleadings for him to restrain his heavy hand have 
been uttered so often that they have become a weariness, 
Yesterday again the orchestra was obstreperous in the ex- 
treme.—New York Tribune. 
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Announces the Following Attractions 
for the Remainder of this Season 


MARY GARDEN, HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


and her Concert Company, Composer-Piani 
April, May and June, 1911. Recitals. “The oo 
Word on Opera,” Illus- 


Alexander HEINEMANN, 


the Great German Lieder, 
Ballad and Oratorio Singer. 


trated at the Piano, 


Myron W. WHITNEY, Jr. 


RITA FORNIA, ween 
P D } , of 
ie ee ree FRA NKLIN LAWSON, 
ton Opera Houses. Tenor. 
CarolineMIHR-HARDY, CHRIS. ANDERSON, 
Dramatic Soprano. Baritone. 


LILLA ORMOND, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


EVA MYLOTT, 


MARIE HERITES, 


Bohemian Violinist. 


KARL SCHNEIDER, 


the Australian Contralto. Baritone. 
ARTURO TIBALDI, IRENE REYNOLDS, 
Young English Violinist Soprano. 


Season 1911-12 
ALBERT SPALDING, ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 


Violinist. 
Alexander HEINEMA 
BERTA MORENA, the Great German ANA, 


Dramatic Soprano. inger. 
Other Artists to be announced later 
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ADDITIONAL LEIPSIC NEWS. 
Lerpsic, February 15, 1911- 

The seventeenth Gewandhaus concert under Arthur 
Nikisch has Schumann’s “Genoveva” overture; the four 
Handel arias with piano, “Sommi Dei” from ‘“‘Radamisto,” 
“Oh Sleep” from “Semele,” “Qual farfaletta” from “Par- 
tenope” and “‘Jubal’s Lyre” from “Joshua,” sung by Lilli 
Lehmann, accompanied by Fritz Lindemann of Berlin; 
F. Gernsheim’s tone poem “To a drama”; the four Franz 
songs with piano, “Friihlingsliebe,’ “Wenn ich ein Imm- 
chen war,” “Der Schmetterling ist in die Rosen verliebt” 
and “Rosmarin’’; furthermore, the Beethoven “Eroica” 
symphony. The Gernsheim tone poem, as the one new 
work, carried some interest through moderate inspiration 
and good composing in conventional terms. A march 
figure and a conventional cantabile were the characteristics. 
Lilli Lehmann’s appearance amid these surroundings must 
seem ill advised, and especially as singer of arias with 
piano. The voice is by far too old to withstand the trial. 
Of course there were applause and an extra song, though 
a number of good musicians had left the hall before com- 
pletion’ of the songs formally scheduled. The unalloyed 
pleasure of the concert was in Nikisch’s beautiful giving 
of the “Eroica” symphony. 

nme” 

The ninth Philharmonic concert of the Winderstein Or- 
chestra was a program of Wagner. There were the “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” overture, the “Parsifal” vorspiel, Isolde’s 
narrative “Erfuhrst du meine Schmach,” sung by Ellen 
Beck of Copenhagen, the overture and bacchanale from 
“Tannhauser,” the song “Traume,’’ with orchestra, the 
“Siegfried Idyll” for small orchestra, and the “Briinnhilde” 
closing scene from “Die G6étterdammerung.” This was 
one of the best concerts yet given by Winderstein. The 
orchestra had been well drilled and played in fine spirit. 
The soloist gave unusual satisfaction through intelligent 
interchange of dramatic and musical values. The 
“Traume” is seldom heard in the rich spirit and dreamy 
reflection that she showed. She concluded the “Briinn- 
hilde” scene in heroic intensity, and she had sung impres- 
sively in the “Isolde” narrative. 

nRe*, 

The last program by the Bohemian Quartet was only of 
3rahms, with the B flat, op. 67, the F minor piano quintet, 
op. 34 and the G major string sextet, op. 36. Elly Ney 
played the piano part in the quintet, the extra forces in 
the sextet were H. Bandler of Hamburg and Robert Han- 
sen of Leipsic. The playing of the evening was orderly 
but lacked warmth until aroused by the characterful in- 
spiration and authority of the pianist. The Eulenburg 
bureau announces the organization in five concerts for 
next season. 

RRR 

Theodore Byard’s second Leipsic appearance of this 
season was in his own song recital, accompanied by Erich 
Wolff. The program had Handel’s “Where’er you walk,” 
Caccini’s “Amarilli,”’ Scarlatti’s “Gia il sole dal Gange,” 
the old chanson “Le pauvre laboureur,” Rameau’s “A 
Amour rendez les armes,” Schubert’s “Nachtstiick,” “Die 
Sterne” and “An die Leier,” Schumann’s “Wer nachte dich 
so krank?,” “Alte Laute” and “Auftrage,” Richard Strauss’ 
“Nachtgang” and “Zueignung,” and Erich Wolff’s “Stein- 
klopfer,” “Stimme im Dunkeln” and “Selig mit blutendem 
Herzen.” Mr. Byard was well disposed and sang in his 
usual lyric intensity in the first group. The Leipsic public 
is partial to the lieder and their appreciation of these was 
shown in cordial recognition throughout. They especially 
liked the Schumann group, the Strauss “Zueignung,”’ 
Wolffs “Steinklopfer” and “Stimme im Dunkeln.” The 
first Wolff song is of unusually fine invention in plain 
means. Its musical quality is easily apparent, and the song 
should be welcome to singer and public alike. Wolff is 
one of the greatest of contemporary accompanists as well 
as one of the most successful of the younger song writers. 

Ree 

The Leipsic university singing verein “Paulus” is the 
only organization, aside from the orchestra under Nikisch 
which is permitted the use of the Gewandhaus. Under Direc- 
tor Friedrich Brandes, the organization gave a concert 
to include “Paulus’’ verein chorus lieder by J. Dirrner, 
Moritz Hauptmann, Niels W. Gade, and Mendelssohn. 
Chen came Liszt’s humoreske, “Gaudeamus igitur” for so- 
loists, chorus and orchestra, a Petrarca sonata and the 
“St. Francis” legende, played by Otto Weinreich of Leip- 
sic; three Liszt songs with piano, sung by Emilie Buff- 
tledinger, the Schumann male choruses “Traumen der See” 
and “Die Minnesanger.” Contemporaneous compositions 
included the C major piano concerto by H. Schulz-Beuthen, 
of Dresden, played by Mr. Weinreich, choruses by A. 
Liebscher and F, Nagler, soprano songs by Gustav Schreck, 
W. Rabl’s “Neue Liebe” for soprano, chorus, piano and 
horns, also E. Wendel’s “Grab im Busento” for chorus and 
orchestra. The orchestra was that of the Gewandhaus 
and city opera, ~The chorus is one of students, with an 


ever changing personnel, and with this fact considered 
The soprano sang very bad- 


their singing was creditable. 


ly, and it is difficult to understand how such singing could 
be offered in circles of culture, such as the Leipsic Uni- 
versity represents. The piano concerto of this program 
was written some decades ago, but given now in Leipsic 
for the first time. The opening andante and the allegro 
are of agreeable music, the finale a march of much less 
character. Weinreich played this and the Liszt solo num- 
bers in easy technical control and clear phrasing, besides 
agreeable musical quality. 
RRrer 

The Lehrergesangverein, under Hans Sitt, celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary with a winter concert in the Albert 
Halle. The Winderstein Orchestra, vocalists Alice Konig, 
Hlans Hering and Carl Seydel assisted. The principal 
composition was Wolfgang Riedel’s “Traumbild” for solo 
voices, male chorus and orchestra Other choruses with 
orchestra were Schubert’s “Gondelfahrer,” “Das Dorf- 
chen,” Hans Huber’s two Hebrew melodies. “Sanherib’s 
Untergang” and “Belschazzar’s Gesicht.” The chorus sang 
the Cornelius nine part “Der alte Soldat” and R. Buck’s 
“Der tote Soldat.” Fraulein Kénig sang lieder by Brahms, 
Sitt, Richard Kursch and E. von Reznicek. The Riedel 
“Traumbild” could not be heard for this report, but it was 
unanimously spoken of as a work of great character and 
vitality. The chorus is one of the best organizations in 
the city, and Sitt leads in much fine detail. The Albert 
Halle was sold to the last seat. Fraulein K6nig, a pupil of 
Mrs. Carl Wendling, sang agreeably in the various selec- 
tions. 

nRre 

At a recital given for the American-British Union 

Church, soprano Miss Peck, of Idaho, gave songs by 




















“DORFMUSIKANTEN” (VILLAGE MUSICIANS), 
BY MAX BURI 





Vannah, Ronald and Rubinstein; contralto Lehrte 
Dantzler, of Texas, songs by Nevin and Dudley Buck, 
tenor John B. Siefert, of Pittsburgh,a song by Tours, and 
with contralto Miss Wilson, of Los Angeles, a duet from 
“Trovatore.” Miss Wilson also sang Bohm’s “Still wie 
die Nacht,” and Mrs. Beach’s “Year's at the Spring.” Vio- 
linist Rhoda Simpson, of Winnipeg, played the Wieniaw- 
ski scherzo-tarantelle, the Bruch romanza and Sarasate’s 
“Zapateado.” Accompanists were Ethel Torking, of Lon- 
don, and Donald Swarthout, of Oxford, Ohio. All of the 
above voices were recently reported on the occasion of a 
meeting with Mrs. Carl Alves. Besides the above violin 
selections, Miss Simpson has recently played, with Mr. 
Swarthout’s assistance, the well known Sinding suite, a 
Wieniawski polonaise, and other solo pieces. She is a 
violinist of fine school and much facility, with intelligence 
and impulse destined to distinguish her among the better 
representative violinists of her sex. 

nner 


Julia Culp’s second recital included four songs by Schu- 
bert, four by Georg Vollerthun, including “Die Stadt,” 
“Slavisches Lied,” “Der Wind spielt in den Zweigen,” and 
“Ein Musikus”; four “Madchenlieder” by Erich Wolff and 
six by Brahms. Vollerthun accompanied in his own songs. 
Wolff accompanied the others. The Vollerthun songs 
were partly in plain composing, yet modern enough to 
arouse much difference of opinion. It is probable that they 
are of very high class, without breaking any records either 
for intensity or character. Wolff’s songs of this selection 
show the composer’s unusual high standard of individual- 
ity and musical quality, though he too has many others 
better gauged for public use. Frau Culp was splendidly 
disposed in the above recital, and sang most enjoyably. 


eRe 


Another singer destined for early popularity is the young 
Hungarian soprano, Gita Lenhart. She interested last 
year by splendid delivery of songs of various schools and 
languages. Her recent recital was one of settings only 
of Goethe and Heine poems. There were Mozart's “Veil 
chen,” Schubert’s ‘Meersstille, “Haidenréslein,” “Wan 
drers Nachtlied I,” Robert Franz’s “Mailied,” Schubert’s 
“Atlas,” Mendelssohn’s “Neue Liebe,” Schumann’s “Ich 
will meine Seele,” “Aus alten Marchen,” ‘Es leuchtet 
meine Liebe,” Brahms’ “Tod das ist die kihle Nacht,” 
Léwe’s “Erste Liebe,” Grieg’s “Altes Lied” and “Gruss,” 


Léwe’s “Wandrers Nachtlied I1,” Grieg’s “Zur Rosenzeit,’ 
Hugo Wolf’s “Die Bekehrte,’ “Anakreon’s Grab,” and 
“Cophtisches Lied.” The artist was accompanied excep- 
tionably well by Arthur Smolian, critic on the Leipzige: 
Zeitung. Miss Lenhart’s beautiful voice is under very 
good usage, except in the highest tones. As she is a 
singer of rich impulse and unfailing taste in the declamation 
of the texts, is further created as a very beautiful woman; 
her recital easily ranks with the most enjoyable of the en 
tire season. 
Rene 

Violinist Hse V. Duttlinger, of St. Louis, had the 
assistance of Pianist John Schlocke, of Riga, in a Mozart 
sonata, the Glazounow concerto, the Schubert-Wilhelmj 
“Ave Maria” and Wieniawski scherzo tarantelle, and 4 
suite by the Scotch composer, York Bowen. Dr. Schiocketr 
also played the Liszt B minor ballade and Chopin’s C sharp 
minor nocturne and the A flat polonaise. Miss Dutt- 
linger’s technic is so firmly established as to remain per 
tectly clear in extreme difficulties and she plays in mature 
interpretative ideals. In the sonata and in the suite she 
had just as safe control over the various bowings which 
typify the playing of chamber music. Dr. Schlocker gave 
great pleasure, both in ensemble and in the solo playing 
The Bowen suite is in school closely related to Grieg and 
Sinding, with pronounced French modernism in the slow 
movement. The entire work is of good music without 
coming to distinction. 

nur 

Bohemian soprano Kate Neugebauer-Ravoth and pianist 
Richard Singer gave a joint recital. Piano works were 
the Bach-Busoni D minor toccata and fugue, the Rach 
maninoff D minor sonata, op. 28, the first six of the Liszt 
“Consolations” and Balakirew’s “Islamey” fantasie. The 
soprano gave six Dvorak Gypsy songs, two by Joseph 
Marx, three by Julius Weismann and five by Brahms. The 
pianist played in great brilliancy and musicianlike interpre 
tations. The soprano, finely accompanied by Helene Lact 
manski is musical far above the average. She is possessoi 


of a fine voice that is showing wear, unless she was sing- 
ing under indisposition on this occasion. Her entire ap 
pearance was that of a musician of fine nature, already 
well under routine. There is much beautiful music in the 
Dvorak songs. The Rachmaninoff sonata is principally 
non-Russian. The first two movements are in a good type 
ef composing, in general character of a lyric polyphoni- 
cally well treated. The finale is dong drawn out in 
vigorous rhythm that becomes dry before the conclusion 
As a whole, the work would be exchanged evenly for one 
by Sinding. Their content is unrelated, but Rachmaninoff’s 
superior workmanship would be set off by Sinding’s better 
talent. The weak episodes and the mannerisms of each 
would be also turned in on an even swap 
nRrre 

Pianist Richard Goldschmied’s recital of the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 106, four Debussy pieces and the Schumann 
carnaval was badly hampered | 


y thick fingers and inade 


cuate facility, though the artist’s earnest attitude was 
worthy of respect 
RRR 
Pianist Franz Wagner played compositions by Clemanti 
l'ausig, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Beethoven (a flat sonata 
op. 110), the Brahms-Handel variations, and pieces by De 
bussy, Arensky, Rachmaninoff, Zanella and Liszt. He 
showed superb technic and other fine pianistic attainments 
He has talent of a high order and will play the classics 
impressively when his readings acquire more stability, in 
steadier impulse 
Rue 
The St. Petersburg pianist, Boris Kamtchatoff, played 
less satisfactorily in his recent Leipsic recital than in the 
same hall two years ago 
toward the bravouristic 


He is in a period of evolution 
His playing, which was formerly 
correct and pleasing, is now lacking in interpretative fine 
ness and is technically rough and unclear. He will have to 


work and wait Eucene E. Simpson 





Kathleen Parlow in Canada. 

Kathleen Parlow, the young Canadian violinist, now 
filling engagements in Canada, is playing before great and 
enthusiastic houses. Calgary, her native town, gave a 
number of gala events in honor of its distinguished young 
daughter. After the concert, a reception was held for 
Miss Parlow at which speeches were made by the mayor, 
members of the Canadian Club, the Old Timers’ Associa 
tion and the Daughters of the Empire presented the gifted 
young artist with a costly brooch, and six magnificent 
floral pieces were also showered upon the fair violinist 

The house at the concert was crowded to the doors, and 
this resulted in a return engagement for March 1. One 
ifternoon, the Daughters of the Empire, gave a re eption 
tor Miss Parlow at the home of Senator Lougheed. Tues 
day evening, February 21, a reception was given for Mi 
Parlow by the Premier. 

Adams’ old “Si j’etais roi” had a revival at Copenhagen 
recently. 
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B KLYN, February 2 Igil 
It see | if musical Brooklyn attended the con- 
ert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the Academy 
f Music last Friday night at which Ferruccio Busoni was 


the soloist. This proved of those rare nights when 


e most exacting and fastidious musical citizen or citi- 
zeness would not have changed a note of the compositions 
played. The program follows: 

( N Schubert 

! E fla TLC er TTT yee ee Liszt 
I R d’'Om .. Saint-Saéns 

Macabre ° . Saint-Saéns 

How the Boston Symphony Orchestra would play such 
ic d hardly be described to MusicaL Courter 
eader ice all the musical world knows by this time 
that this body of artists from Boston presents its offerings 
in as nearly perfect a manner as human beings ever have 


ny right to hope for. Max Fiedler, the musical director, 


ves not always show the best judgment in the programs 
e plans, but there is but one opinion to express concern- 
g the rendition of the music and that is, superb. In the 
realm of the symphony this orchestra is supreme. It 
scemed as if some of the most sensitive listeners had 
ght glimpses of the celestial city, while the orchestra 


ist friday night performed the second movement of Schu- 


bert’s lovely symphony, which Schumann once described as 


‘ e of “heavenly length’; but for all this, to the ma 
rity of music lovers the symphony does not contain one 
rt many 

Think of Busoni anal the Boston Symphony in one night 
nd together, and if you have any imagination you can 
understand that much joy was dispensed in those two 
hours of music. Busoni’s performance of the Liszt E flat 
najor concerto simply took the people “off their feet.” 
ihere was a time when refined concert audiences regarded 
this co rio as a mere show piece for the virtuoso, but 
with Busoni as the pianist the performance soared in the 
spheres which are hidden to the artist whose claim to 
recognition depends upon mere technical display. Busoni 


has prodigious technic, but that is one of the least of his 
of all a poet with a mind attuned to 
and with this splendid intellectual equip- 
combines the poise and dignity of the scholar at 
the head of 


resources; he is first 
iofty thinking 
, 


ment he 


a great university, and how much more Busoni, 


the pianist, resembles the man of letters than he does the 
who lives for music. The performance of the Liszt 
oncerto proved a revelation and musically was the most 
gnificant presentation the writer of this review recalls. 
It was heroic, glorious, sublime! The audience recalled 
the pianist until the piano movers pushed the instrument 
ick to on ide of the stage Eneores are forbidden at 
the Bost Symphony concerts 
In the performance of the two symphonic poems, by 
int-Saéns, the orchestra disclosed those qualities which 
ive long proclaimed it a marvel to the world. 
neue 
While caterers in various sections of Brooklyn were 
sy preparing delicacies for the many club feasts and 
ter theater partic Washington's Birthday, a splendid 
neert grand piano (a Baldwin) was carried to the stage 
the music hall in the Academy of Music. In the evening, 
Xaver Scharwenka, the great composer-pianist, appeared 
efore a distinguished musical assemblage to play a num- 
ber of his own compositions and works by other composers 
he recital opened with a performance of Scharwenka’s 


sonata for piano and violin (op. 2). Louis Mollenhauer, a 


dent violinist, played this composition with the com- 


The remainder of the program given by Mr. 
Scharwenka was as follows 

.Chopin 

cele Oe oe ene oes ta kkahE Re beee $5558 ee C eee Liszt 

Mephisto Valse é (epevece eu Liszt 

I MGLOMBIA) «ov ov cd bussoee he Beethoven 

N te, . Xaver Scharwenka 

sh Sere e, op. ¢ ....Xaver Scharwenka 

P | t . Xaver Scharwenka 

| ) ....Xaver Scharwenka 

ml lities the hi i he 

combines qualities that put him in the 

No matter what school of music 

yerceive the national character- 

iry interpreter First of all, 

ressional listeners charmed by the beautiful lim 
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pid tone which this artist draws from the instrument. Next, 
one is apt to be astonished by his consummate technical 
equipment, and after that one is delighted by the lack of 
mannerisms and the high order of intelligence which illu- 
mines the works of the masters. Take the Chopin fan- 
taisie, then the two Liszt pieces which followed, and after 
that reflect what Scharwenka did with the glorious “Ap- 
passionata,”’ and one is deeply stirred by the art of the 
man. He held his audience under a spell and this was 
not broken until he had played the last number of the final 
group, which included his fascinating Polish dances and the 
As a final encore, Scharwenka played an 
During the evening he 


lovely novelette 
arrangement of an old Italian air. 
received several ovations. 
RRR 
[he younger pupils of the Berta Grosse-Thomason Piano 
School were heard in a musicale Saturday morning, Feb- 
ruary 11. The program follows: “March of the Soldiers” 
(Hackh), William Lyons; “Circle Dance” (Kohler), Ger- 
trude Lyons; “Spinning Song” (Ellmenreich), Eva Rum- 
pler; “Thousand and One Nights” (Reinecke), Frances 
Riverton; “Morning Greeting” (Wilm), Agnes Goodstein; 
*Traumerei” (Schumann), Edna Wolff; “Au Matin” (Go- 
dard), “Sailor’s Song” (Grieg), Beatrice Jones; “Zu deinen 
Fussen” (Grieg), Edith Roney; “Nachtstuck” in F major 
(Schumann), “Valse Mignonne” (Schuett), Beatrice Jones. 
William and Gertrude Lyons and Eva Rumpler are pupils 
of Harriet Conner; Agnes Goodstein, Edna Wolff, and 
Beatrice Jones are pupils of William E. Bassett. 
RRe 
Ruth Dudley, the pianist, whose home is in Brooklyn, 
played February 14 at the Cosmopolitan Club. Another 
lebruary appearance was for the Associate Alumnz of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute. At the Cosmopolitan Club 
recital Miss Dudley played Schumann’s “Faschings- 
schwank,” “Les Soiree dans Grenade,” by Debussy, and 
at the close Miss Dudley united with Evelyn Mellen in a 
performance of the Beethoven sonata for piano and violin, 
op. 12, No. 3. At the Packer concert she played works by 
Bizet, Cesar Franck, Saint-Saéns and Debussy, the after- 
noon being devoted to French composers. [or her re- 
cital in the Cosmopolitan Club Miss Dudley included 
among her guests Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Arnold, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Dauchy, Miss Wead, Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, 
Miss Zabriskie, Mrs. Sturgis Coffin, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Corning, Mrs. J. R. Corning, Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Mott, 
Dr. Williams, Mrs. G. Renway, the Misses Russell, the 
Misses Ivins, Miss Latimer, Helen Mae Williams, Miss 
Denny, Mr. and Mrs, Charles May, Harold May, Mr. and 
Mrs. Orton Brewer, and the Messrs, Spelman, Bull and 
Corning, all from Brooklyn; the Manhattan guests in- 
cluded F. S. Dellenbaugh, Miss Otis, Katherine Husted, 
Mrs. Abner Mellen, Miss Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. Jules Far- 
nam, Miss Dodd, Mrs. Harry Potter, Herbert Glatz, Edgar 
Glatz, Rosalie Miller, and the Messrs. Washburn, Lee and 
Dodd. The Brooklyn Eagle and Brooklyn Life are among 
the papers that reported Miss Dudley’s appearances since 
her return from Paris, where she studied with Harold 
Bauer and Wager Swayne. 
Rre 
Brooklyn society was in brilliant array for the recital 
given Thursday evening in the Academy of Music, by Alma 
Gluck and Pasquale Amato, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. ‘These artists appeared under the auspices of 
the United Neighborhood Guild. Miss Gluck sang lieder 
by Richard Strauss, Kahn, Brahms, songs in English by 
Cadman and Spross and a Mozart aria. Mr. Amato sang 
a number of old Italian arias and united with Madame 
Gluck in the duet “La ci darem,” from “Don Giovanni.” 
Che recital was for the benefit of three Brooklyn settle- 
ments that work among the poor. 


RRR 


March 7 distinguished artists will give a musicale at the 
home of Mrs. Frederick Pratt, 229 Clinton avenue, for the 
benefit of the Master School of Music. An operetta by 
students of the school is to be given in Memorial Hall, 
Tuesday evening, March 28. The musicale at Mrs. Pratt’s 
residence takes place at 3.30 in the afternoon. These af- 
fairs will be under the patronage of the following women: 
Mrs, John Anderson, Mrs. Horatio M. Adams, Mrs. Ed- 
ward C, Blum, Mrs. S. Edwin Buchanan, Mary Baldwin, 
Mrs. Dwight Parker Clapp, Mrs. J, Sherwood Coffin, Mrs. 
Arnold Guyot Dana, Mrs. Hugh De Haven, Mrs. Camden 
C. Dike, Mrs. Ethan Allen Doty, Mrs. William H. Eng- 
lish, Mrs. Thomas R. French, Mrs. Carl Goepel, Mrs. A. 
Augustus Healy, Mrs. Otto Heinigke, Mrs, Charles B 
Hewitt, Mrs. Calvin Edwards Hull, Mrs. Spencer A. Jen- 
nings, Mrs. Henry J. Judson, Mrs. Victor Koechel, Mrs. J. 
Eliott Langstaff, Mrs. Thomas Leeming, Mrs. Edward 
Luckenbach, Mrs. Frederick D. Mackay, Mrs. Henry 
Rogers Mallory, Mrs. William Wallace Marshall, Mrs. 
John McArthur, Mrs. James L. Morgan, Mrs. Frank C. 
Munson, Mrs. William Packer, Mrs. Lowell M, Palmer, 
Mrs. Frederick S. Parsons, Mrs. Frederic B. Pratt, Mrs. 
George Dupont Pratt, Mrs, Harold Irving Pratt, Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Putnam, Mrs. J. Hermann Rechnagel, Mrs. Frank 
Reynolds, Mrs. Clarence H. Robbins, Serena Robbins, Mrs. 


Clinton Lawrence Rossiter, Mrs. James Townsend Russell, 


Mrs. Clarence W. Seamans, Mrs. Dan Setty, Mrs. Henry 
K. Sheldon, Mrs. William D. Spalding, Mrs. Alden S. 
Swan, Mrs. James C. Sweetman, Mrs, John Van Buren 
Thayer, Miss Tilden, Mrs. Eugene Alfred Widmann, Mrs. 
George Wood Wingate, Mrs. James H. Williams, Elizabeth 
Williams, 
nRe*e 

“Madama Butterfly,” with Farrar, Jadlowker and Scotti, 
was the opera given in Brooklyn Tuesday night of last 
week by the Metropolitan Opera Company. “Tosca” was 
the work sung last night (Tuesday), with Fremstad, Snell- 
ing, Jadlowker and Scotti. 

nee 

The Brooklyn Arion, under the direction of Arthur 
Claassen, is to give its thirteenth annual concert under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, Thursday evening, 
March 9. Otto Goritz, of the Metropolitan Opera House; 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Eleanor Funk, contralto, and 
Henry Weimann, tenor, will assist the society in the fol 
lowing program: 


Rae CORN eae es hes oe bas Can pueeue anes oD Tschaikowsky 
Orchestra. 
ee Ce Fics vccew Ok ch cee Cheah s taeck cen cebGsecanec toys Verdi 
Inez Barbour. 
Die erate Walpurgieneeht ...000.ccccccccccscccccccces Mendelssohn 


Chorus and Orchestra. 
Contralto solo, Eleanor Funk; tenor solo, Henry Weimann; 
Baritone solo, Otto Goritz. 
Male Chorus a capella— 


DEES So dpe ravacecessctecncenetaripass Mathieu Neumann 
WU a Oe TIGEIE 5 isons bo cae sebewan Mathieu Neumann 
Be I a is 00s i vee ad ke cwe hanes caseurneredaveds Silcher 
Arion Society. 
Soprano solo. 
Inez Barbour. 
Mhapeety NO. Ges cccnicncicccsecncsseccsasessscccceseccecns Liszt 


Orchestra. 
Baritone solo. 
Otto Goritz. 
Male chorus a capella, Die letzten Zehn vom vierten Regi- 


ment Claassen 


Die Landkennung Grieg 


Arion Society and Orchestra. 
Baritone solo, Otto Goritz. 
neRe 
Busoni’s recital is the great event of this week in Brook- 
lyn. As THe Musica Courier previously announced, the 
great pianist will play in the Music Hall of the Academy 
of Music, Thursday evening, March 2, under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Institute. This will be his program: 
Transcription, 
Fifteen variations 
op. 35 


err ee Ser ee et ee ee Bach-Busoni 


and fugue on the theme of the Eroica, 
Beethoven 


Sonata in one movement, B minor..........000eeeeeeeeeeee Liszt 

Scherzo, C sharp minor, Op. 39....-sesenccececsescoceces Chopit 

Impromptu, F sharp minor, Op. 36.....6.ceeceeeeeeeeeeece Chopin 

Polonaise, A flat major, OP. 35..-+++.eeeevereeeeeeeeeees Chopin 
ere 


Tonight (Wednesday, March 1) the Tonkunstler So- 
ciety will present the appended program in Memorial 
Hall: 

Sonata in A major, for violin with figured bass (arranged 
for violin and piano by Fred. David).........-..-.00+: Handel 
Miss Lucas and Walther Haan. 
Songs for soprano-— 
Mon petit coeur soupire (18th century)....../ Arr. by Weckerlin 
La Colomba (folk song of Tuscany)....Arr. by Kurt Schindler 
Sternlein mit den goldnen Fuesschen (Heine), op. 30, 


RS cb odes ce uteamss see te tue is she warcccadeien R. Franz 
The Little Grey Dove (Bowles), op. 58, No. 2...... L. V. Saar 
Bohemian Cradle Song, from the opera Hubicka (Arr. 

by Kurt Schindler) ........csceccecesscsceves F. Smetana 
June Morning (Bowles) ......-.eseeeeeeeeeeees Chas. Willeby 


Adelaide L. Fischer, 
Accompanied by Otto L. Fischer. 
Sonata II for piano and violin (G major, op. 13)..--.--++++ Grieg 
Walther Haan and Herman Martonne. 
Quartet for piano, violin, viola and violoncello (E major, 
op. 6) 


Goetz 


(Dedicated to Johannes Brahms.) 

Walther Haan (piano), Herman Martonne (violin), Arpad 
Rado (viola), Gustav O. Hornberger (violoncello). 
eee 
The New York Symphony Society will give its closing 
concert, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, Sat- 
urdav afternoon, March 4. Marcus Kellerman, baritone, is 

to be the assisting soloist in a Wagner program. 
nee 

Marie Rose Kenney, a dramatic soprano, who was 
trained at the Master School of Music in Brooklyn, gave 
a concert in Historical Hall, Monday evening of this week 
(February 27), at which she was assisted by Muriel Sil- 
berfeld, pianist, and Albert A. Goldberg, violinist. Miss 
Kenney sang an aria from “Lucrezia Borgia’; German 
lieder by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Richard Strauss, 
Hugo Wolf, and songs in- English by Allitsen, Nevin and 
Keaney. 





Several artists of the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
their friends were entertained at dinner by James B. 
Regan, proprietor of the Knickerbocker Hotel, last week. 
Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Guilio Gatti- 
Casazza, Geraldine Farrar, Mrs. Farrar, Mr. Caruso; Mr. 
Lecomte, Andrea de Segurola, etc. 
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Nordica’s Popularity Defies the Weather Man. 

Lillian Nordica gave a concert in Buffalo Friday evening, 
February 17. Despite a persistent downpour of rain during 
the entire week which culminated in the heaviest rainstorm 
of the season the day of the concert, the fame and popu- 
larity of the great singer triumphed over the elements and 
the big Convention Hall was crowded to the doors. The 
superb voice the diva was in and the great enthusiasm she 
aroused is best shown by the following excerpts: 

This magnificent singer gave a program that was simply beautiful. 
Her voice was never in better condition and her musical and artistic 
spirit seemed to fairly radiate sublime music The clarity, bril- 
liancy and sweetness of her tone captivated the large audience. Ma- 


There is nothing but admira- 
tion and unstinted praise for her truly artistic interpretation and 


dame Nordica is a wonderful artist. 


dramatic coloring. Her singing last evening was flawless—beyond 
reproach. ‘The most severe critic could not pick an atom of dis 
pleasure in all her singing. 

Her opening aria from “Madame Butterfly” was rendered with 
splendid art. It simply put the audience on edge for greater ex- 
pectations. And it was not disappointing by any means, for suc 
ceeding songs by this great songbird simply made the audience be- 
The triumph of the evening, how 
Erlkénig,” which was a masterpiece and 


come almost wildly demonstrativ 
ever, was reached in “Ds 
i perfect realization of classic spirit and tradition. 

Altogether this was a concert when critics and laymen could sit 
hack and give themselves up to the complete enjoyment of every 
minute.—Buffalo Enquirer, February 18, 1911. 





SUPERB NORDICA. 


There are names in the world of art at the mere mention of which 
we immediately have certain distinct conceptions. Lillian Nordica, 
the beautiful American soprano, will ever be one of these to all who 
heard her sing last evening. Her very presence makes one conscious 
of a marked individuality, and her queenly appearance and fiery 
temperament, which transfigures her art, will not soon be forgotten 

A large and brilliant audience was on hand to welcome the great 
artist, in spite of the inclement weather, and it was a pleasure to 
see nearly all the high priced seats occupied. This proves the ever 
increasing popularity of the diva and it is only fair to say that not 
one person left Convention Hall last evening without feeling well 
epaid fer venturing outdoors in such bad weather 

Ihe present season finds Madame Nordica at the pinnacle toward 
which she has moved steadily and surely since the beginning of her 
public career. Her voice is more beautiful than ever and she sings 
with such fine style and artistic mastery that it is no wonder that 
she is meeting with such a tremendous success wherever she ap- 
pears. Madame Nordica is more the great artist today than ever 


before. She is one of the few great singers who can fill a large 
suditorium with her powerful voice and hold the audience spel 
bound. 

Last evening she displayed all those qualities that made her famous 
ind she immediately won the esteem and the hearty applause of the 
isteners Her mellifluous voice with its never failing tenderness 
brought joy to the many hearers and in everything she did she 
lisplayed poetry, originality, passion and charm.—Buffalo Commer 


cial, February 18, 1911. 


Beautiful, radiant, irresistible Nordica, America’s most famous 





songbird, once more sang her way into the hearts of a splendid au 
nce at Convention Hall last evening and received the ovation that 
always does wherever she appears. The famous diva was in 
glorious voice and displayed her eclecticism in a program ranging 


trom the classics to the most modern of songs, admirable for its 
balance, its interest and its matchless interpretation. The brilliant 
aria from “Madame Butterfly” was colored with a golden tone and 
the intense dramatic feeling which is the very life of this great 
operatic queen. The applause which followed as she finished was 
sufficient evidence of the appreciation of her hearers. In her first 
group of songs, two by Schumann, “Der Nussbaum,” a lovely offer- 
ing and “Ich Grole Nicht,” which was tremendously effective, this 
being a song that women do not often attempt, but which Madame 
Nordica invested with new beauties, won instant favor, while the 
memory of Richard Strauss’ “Serenade,” with its rippling accom- 
paniment, will remain with every one who heard it. Her rich, round 


her 
second group of songs, and the gems in this collection we ‘Man 
doline” by Debussy, “Wilt Thou Come Homeward” by Elgar, whict 
was one of melancholy beauty, “Mattinata’’ by Leoncayallo, and the 
Indian lyric of Cadman’s “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,’ 


vocalism and persuasive personality found fresh expression i 


which has never been sung here so divinely as it was by this artist, 
while “Damon,” by Strange, had to be repeated, and in response to 
continued recalls Madame Nordica sang one of her favorite songs, 


“The Year’s at the Spring,” with joyous abandon.—bBuffalo Courier 


February 18, 1911. 


An audience which filled the greater part of Convention Hall last 
evening bore tribute to the popularity and drawing powe f one of 
the world’s splendid artists, Lillian Nordica. In view of the adverse 
weather conditions, the house was surprisingly large, and those who 
braved the storm were rewarded by an evening of keen musical 
pleasure. 

Madame Nordica was in excellent vocal form. Her tone had the 
clarity, brightness and sweetness which have distinguished it in for 
mer years, her intonation throughout the evening was capital, and 
the control of the voice, which enables it to produce every effect 
needed for artistic interpretation, commanded constant admiration 
She proved that she is still mistress of all her great resources and 








that her wonderful art has in nowise waned. She opened her pro 
gram with the aria, “‘Un bel di Vedremo,” from “Madame Butter 
fly,” sung with consummate art, if not with all the tonal beauty 
which marked her later numbers Madame Nordica has never sung 
anything in this city more vocally lovely or musically sincere than 
“Der Nussbaum,” to which she gave an ideal performance “Ich 
Grolle Nicht” was another Schumann song which scored, and she 


had to repeat it. 

4 second group contained five songs, three of which were re- 
demanded. Debussy’s ‘“‘Mandoline,” sung in French, Leoncavallo’s 
““Mattinata” in Italian, and numbers by Elgar, Cadman and Strange 
in English, served to show. the singer’s superb diction, a model for 
vocal teachers and students to follow, her versatility and the ex 
quisite finish of her art in all schools of composition. In her clos 
ing number, Schubert’s “Erlking,” with her singing of which Buf- 


falonians are familiar, she disclosed anew those marvelous inter 
pretative powers which have placed her among the great ones of 
earth. There is no artist who gives fuller revealment of all that 
the Goethe poem and its musical setting mean than does Nordica 
She so completely individualizes the different characters of the story 
by her voice, her facial expression and her attitude 
living tragedy. 

With her accustomed graciousness, Madame Nordica acceded to 


, aS tor ke it @ 


the demonstrative wish of the listeners for extra songs and gave 
them “The Year’s at the Spring,” “Im Wunderschoenen Monat 
Mai,” and finally, the “Walkure Cry,” which she had to sing twice 
before the audience would iet her go.—Buffalo Express, February 
18, 191. 





John Barnes Wells’ Success. 
The following press notices show that John Barnes 
Wells, tenor of New York, completely captivated a large 
and critical audience at Oswego, N. Y., recently: 


Possessing as he does a tenor voice of great inge veautift 
l 





quality and splendid virility, John Barnes Wells prove 


only a natural singer, but a superb student as well Iruly, h 
mixes his voice with brains, even as the artist of the canvas so 
blends his colors. There is no monotony of mere tonal beauty 
Wells’ singing. From the voce sospirato to the voce clara; in 





mezza voce he is a master, thorough and without apparent effort 
His musicianship is proved by the two charming songs of his ow: 


writing in the sixth group His reading of the famous Cadmar 
*‘American Indian Songs” was not only thrilling, but its emotior 
fervor illuminating from its intellectual appreciativeness. In ever 
group, first, last and all the time, Wells was not only an artist 
but always that rara avis among tenors, a man’s singer.—Osweg: 
Times, February 14, 1911. 

Mr. Wells, the tenor, had never appeared here before, but he 
made a very agreeable impression, disclosing a voice of fine quality 
which he makes the most of, his rendition of a group of songs, in 





cluding two compositions of his own, winning success for 


his debut here.—Springfield News. 








HANS ELLENSON’S CONCERT. 
February 4 ) 
Wednesday evening, February 22, Hans Ellenson, tenor, 
and Cornelia Rider Possart, pianist, joined forces and gave 
an interesting concert in Carnegie Hall, assisted by the 
Volpe Orchestra under the direction of Arnold Volpe 
The comprehensive program read as follows: 
Overture, Oberor W 
Nein, langer trag ich nicht die O 


Aria and recitative, Freischutz 


vv 
Hans Ellensor 
Suite, Sigurd Josalfar.. rt aa : Grieg 
\ria, Magic Flute, Dies Bildniss ist bezaubernd Schon Mozart 
Aria, L’Africaine, Land so wunderbar Meyerbeer 


Hans Ellenson 
Concerto, D minor Rubinstein 


Cornelia Rider Possart 


Liebeslied, Walkiire Wagner 
Lohengrin’s Narrati Wagner 
Hans Ellensor 
Marche Slave I ulkowsky 


After the orchestra had played as an introductory num 


ber “The Star Spangled Banner” in a euphonious and full 
toned arrangement, the regular scheduled list of pieces fol 


lowed, and it did not take the friendly audience long to 


get on excellent terms with Hans Ellenson, the tenor, who 
proved himself to be a conscientious and enthusiastic 
singer 
Mrs Possart is a pianist of matured musicianship. She 
displayed an unusual degree of rousing temperament 
Under Mr. Volpe the orchestra revealed all its custom 
ary richness of tone and effectiveness of ensemble. The 
Grieg suite brought the house to its feet and the con 
ductor had to bow his thanks half a d 
the auditors felt satisfied 


lozen times before 


Leo Schulz’s Daughter Becomes Mrs. Doenges. 
Mr. and Mrs Leo Schul 
their daughter, Katherine Ida 


announce the marriage of 


Amelia Schulz, to William 


Gustav Doenges, the violinist The bride’s father is 

widely known concert cellist and member of the New 
York Philharmonic Society. The bridegroom is a member 
of the Bruchhausen [rio, and he also is a concert artist 
of reputation. The ceremony took place Wednesday, Feb 


ruary 22, at Woodcliff Lake, N. J., where the bride re 

sided with her parents 

Boris Hambourg to Give Second New York Recital. 
Boris Hambourg, now in the Middle West, is to give 

his second New York recital in Mendelssohn Hall, Thur 


| 
day afternoon, March 9. The young artist has appeared in 
the West with several orchestras and after his New Yor! 
recital, he goes West again to fill two engagements wit! 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Hambourg ts 
under the management of the Concert Direction, M. H 
Hanson 


Flonzaley Quartet’s Final Concert. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave the closing concert of its 
New York Season Tuesday evening, February 21, in Men 
delssohn Hall [The audience was large, and the pro 
gram consisted of the following numbers: Quartet in | 
major, op. 13, No. 1, Beethoven; sonata for two violins 
op. 12 (first time), Leclair; quartet in F major, op. 96 
Dvorak. 
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Ave Maria for Soprano. a6 
Ave Maria for Orchestra: No 
No. 2, 14 parts . 
Yo. 3, Violin and 
Two Lyrics— 
Yo. 1, I Shall Return Again, for Bass or Baritone. 
No. 2, The Answer, for Soprano or Mezzo-Soprano. 
Maidens Who Laughed Thru the Vines, for Baritone. . 
Poetry by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Good-Bye, for Mezzo-Soprano 
The Queen’s Riding, for Soprano 
Where Billows Are Breaking, for Soprano 
Wedding March, for Piano 
Wedding March, for Piano, four hands 
Wedding March, for Orchestra: 
No. 2, 34 PATER ccaces 
No. 3, full Orchestra 
No. 4, Grand Orchestra veae 
No. 5, Violin and Piano > 


All the Compositions of SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER may 
be obtained of the DITSON HOUSES, Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia. 
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rhe event the week was the appearance in Orchestra 
Hall, last Thursday evening, February 23, of Luisa Tetraz- 
zini, who sang for the benefit of the Eli Bates Settlement 
House, and her fame brought forth the greatest audience 
in the history of that house The program was given by 
Madame Tetrazzini and the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 


under the direction of Frederick Stock. The famous 
ongstress received a tempestuous welcome when she made 
her appearance upon the stage, and a like ovation was ten- 
Madame Tetrazzini’s program 
“Una Voce Poca Fa,” from 
“Barber of Seville,’ “The Polonaise” from “Mignon” 
Mad Scene” “Lucia.” In addition to these 
added as many encores, the final one, sung in 
“The Last of Summer.” The art of 
singing has a beautiful exponent in this marvelous artist, 

) rank the tura sopranos on any 
tage, and her Chicago triumph was complete. Chicagoans 
awaiting the official announcement of her 
it with the Chicago Grand Opera Company next 


dered her after each aria 
was made up of Rossini’s aria, 
the 

d the from 


numbers she 





English, being Rose 


} 
among greatest colora 
ire anxiously 
nyagemel 

ul 
neRe 
the prima donna contralto of the Chicago 


7) 1 
nosa Wilt 


and well deserved 


Grand Opera Company, won a brilliant 
ess Saturday evening, February 25. in Music Hall, 
t the concert given for the Mothers’ Aid Sewing Club of 
ie Chicago Lying-in Hospital and Dispensary 
RRR 
Last Tuesday evening, February 21, in Music Hall, Ruth 
Ray, a violin pupil of the American Conservatory, gave a 


ital, assisted by Louise Hattstaedt, soprano. Little Miss 


Ray, who is only twelve years old, can easily be styled a 
rodigy The young recitalist chose for her debut an ex- 
ucting and difficult program, consisting of Tartini’s sonata 
n G minor, Bach prelude, Saint-Saéns’ concerto in A ma 
nd the same composer's “Rondo Capriccioso.” Miss 

H young artist with a bright future before her. The 
ild has been well schooled, her technic is solid, her tone 
pure, and her reading, considering her age. wonderful. 


fact, she won the audience from the start, 
ich group was recalled many times to acknowl- 
edge the applause of the professional audience. Miss Hatt- 
taedt, the daughter of the distinguished president of the 
American Conservatory, , not because she 
is the daughter of the president of the school, but because 


a matter of 


ind aiter ¢ 


sings beautifully 


her uncle, Karleton Hackett, has trained her voice, and 
der his guidance the young artist has done remarkably 
well. Her voice is small, agreeable and sweet, well placed 
ind admirably used Furthermore, Miss Hattstaedt has 
the fundamental necessity for an artist, nz mely, musical 
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to use her 

Her first 
group consisted of lieder by Reger and Schumann, sung 
in the vernacular. Then Moir’s “When Celia Sings,” 
Clarke’s “Bowl of Roses” and Arditi’s “I| Bacio,” the last 
sung in Italian. Miss Hattstaedt’s enunciation of the 
German, Italian and English is pure, and her success re- 
flected credit not only upon her teacher, but upon the in- 
stitution in which she has been taught. This recital was 
one of the best ever heard by pupils of any school in Chi- 
cago. 


how 


intelligence She knows how to sing, 


voice, and everything she does is charming. 


RRe 


One of the most interesting features of the Bush Temple 
Conservatory is the interpretation class conducted by Julie 
Rivé-King every Wednesday. The only discussion in this 
class is the various composers and not the individual needs 
of the pupil. Students receive their individual lessons pri- 
vately, but all the advanced academic pupils have the priv- 
ilege of attending this class free of charge. Outsiders may 
attend this class upon payment of a nominal fee. 


On Friday evening, February 17, the Bergey School 
gave an interesting piano and vocal recital. Josepha Lange, 
pianist, and pupil of Mrs. Bergey, gave a good account of 
herself in selections by Bach, Mozart, Chaminade, Chopin, 
Rubinstein, Godard and Liszt. The vocal pupils of T. S 
Bergey shared in the honors of the evening. Those who 
participated were Sylva Rosenstein, Nadine Spoonts Lewis, 
Jennie Johnson and Mrs. Ewald Dierssen, 


RRR 


Genevieve Barry, pupil of Hanna Butler, sang with great 
success at the Woman’s Catholic League in the Fine Arts 
Building, Saturday afternoon, February 25 Miss Barry 
was heard in “The Provincial Maiden” by Delacroix and 
an aria from “Louise.” The singer was ably accompanied 
by Mary Anderson, pupil from the Glenn Dillard Gunn 
studios. Another pupil of Mrs. Butler, Lena Loofborrow, 
has just returned from a six weeks’ tour with the Chicago 
Operatic Sextet, and won praise wherever she appeared. 
Mrs. Butler is still connected with the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music, where she is most successful with her 
vocal pupils, and is in no way connected with any other 
school, though it has been announced somewhere else that 
she was to participate in an operatic production under the 
auspices of another school. That information was er- 
roneous in every way as far as Mrs. Butler is concerned. 


nrnre 
Theodora Sturkow Ryder gave an informal studio tea 
for Elsie Esmond, of the Nazimova Company, Sunday. 
February 19, in her studios on Lake avenue. Robert Mor- 
ris, manager of the Gillette Company; Harry Mayestair, 


of the “Great Name” Company, and Mrs. Mayestair were 
among those present. 
RzRe 
(he Bush Temple Conservatory gave an interesting stu 
dents’ recital in Recital Hall, Saturday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 25. The miscellaneous program consisted of piano, 
vocal and violin numbers, in which the following students 
participated: Wilma Searight, Martha Ziemss, Harry Run- 
kel, Grace E. Morgan, Corbin Westermeir, Eugene L. 
Kleiderer, Florence Haigh and Athol Biggs The pro- 
gram opened with Borowski’s piano mazurka in C minor, 
which was played by Wilma Searight. 
n Re 
Last Wednesday aiternoon, February 22, before a friend- 
ly and large audience, the Mary Wood Chase School of 
Artistic Piano Playing gave a recital by the pupils of Ruth 
M. Burton, assisted by the choir boys of the Church of 
the Redeemer. ‘The recital in every way was commenda- 
ble, The following students contributed to the enjoyment 
of the afternoon: Helen Kuh, Virginie Maltby, Arthur 
Eyles, Mary Taft, Florence Kindberg, Howard Elliott, 
Katherine Howe, Lucie Babcock, William Eaton, Mildred 
Marston, Ethel Hansen and M. C. Carr. 
nere 
Frederic Shipman, manager of Lillian Nordica, has in- 
formed this office of the triumphal reception given to this 
artist in Buffalo, where the great American prima donna 
soprano delighted a packed house in a splendid program, 
nRe 
Olivia Anderson has committed to Hart Conway’s able 
hands the first production of her play, “Her Revenge.” 
The pupils of the dramatic department of the American 
Conservatory of Music will present this play on Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 1, in the Whitney Opera House, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Conway. 
RnRre 
Saturday morning, March 4, in the Ziegfeld Theater, 
pupils of the School of Acting will present three dramatic 
offerings. The first, “Mr. Spriggs’ Little Trip to Europe,” 
introducing features of a comic opera nature, will be given 
under the direction of Marshall Stedman, while the third 
act from “Esmeralda” and “At the White House” are J 
H, Gilmour’s offerings. The latter, which is a one act 
play, will be given its first presentation on any stage. 
RRR 
Pupils of the Chicago Musical College, preparatory de- 
partment, piano section, were heard in recital in Recital 
Hall, Friday evening, February 24. 
ne 
Monday evening, February 27, Hilda Erickson, a pupil 
of Karl Reckzeh will give a piano recital in Recital 
Hall, Chicago Musical College Building. 
Ree 
Alexander Sebald, violinist, and Anton Foerster, pianist, 
both members of the faculty of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, will assist pupils in giving a program of unusual in- 
terest, Saturday morning, February 25, in Ziegfeld Hall, 
College Building. 
Ree 
The Chicago Musical College School of Opera will give 
two special matinees before the close of the present term. 
Orchestra rehearsals of a number of tentative offerings are 
now being conducted under the batons of Karl Reckzeh 
and Sol Alberti and the principal singers in the school are 
having daily rehearsals in the Ziegfeld. 
Ree 
Edna Gunnar Peterson pianist has been appointed mu- 
sical representative of the Chicago Amateur Musical Club 
to the seventh biennial meeting of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, which will be held in Philadelphia on 
March 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31 upon invitation of the Matinee 
Musical Club, Miss Peterson will play at one of the con- 
certs, having the distinguished honor of_representing the 
well known Chicago club. No doubt Miss Peterson will 
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receive in Philadelphia the same success as is sess hers 
when playing in Chicago and the Middle West. 
mRRe 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Emil Oberhoffer, announces the following program 
for the concert in Orchestra Hall on Thursday evening, 
March 9: 
Overture, Leonore No. 3... 


. ._ Beethoven 


Symphony No. 6 in B minor (Pathetique)........... Tschaikowsky 

PrQ (RE in knng os celan Seusbstacaivetas ce tasupan Wagner 

Finale, Rheingold (Entry of the Gods Into Walhalla)...... Wagner 

er Pe ee eee errs yr Wagner 
RRR 


The Sherwood Music School announces a pupils’ recital 
for Tuesday evening, February 28, in Assembly Room, 
Fine Arts Building. Georgia Kober, vice president of the 
school, will play the orchestral parts on the second piano. 

Rrnre 

The second of the Beebe-Dethier sonata recitals took 
place in Orchestra Hall foyer last Wednesday morning, 
iebruary 22, before a very select and musical audience. 
The program consisted of Bernard’s sonata in E flat minor, 
keger’s suite in F major and Stojowski’s sonata in G 
major. At each new hearing the work of these artists 
brings forth new pleasure and their popularity strengthens. 
rheir readings are faultless, their interpretation artistic 
and musical and it may be said that their work is the best 
uf its kind heard in Chicago in many a day. 

RRRr 

Advanced piano students of John J. Hattstaedt, violin 
students of Herbert Butler and organ pupils of Effie Mur 
cock, will give a recital in Kimball Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, March 4. 

Ree 

Carolyn Louise Willard, pianist and instructor, has in- 
formed this office that she will sail for London on May 1 
and will remain in the British capital until the last week 
of August, returning to Chicago om September 1, when she 
will reopen her studio in the Fine Arts Building. Miss 
Willard has been very busy teaching this year and appear- 
ing in many cities in recitals and concerts, winning a great 
success in Boston recently. Press excerpts will be pub- 
lished from time to time in THe Musicat Courter shew- 
ing the success of the artist wherever she appears. 

RRR 

The first concert of the Chicago Musical Art Society, 
which was announced for February 2, was postponed ow- 
ing to the absence of Mr. Stock and other members of the 
society from the city on the dates previously announced. 
Ihe concert will be given next Thursday night, March 2, 
in Orchestra Hall, In place of the motet “Sing Ye to the 
Lord” by Bach, which was performed by the society last 
year, it has been decided to repeat the cycle of six sacred 
songs by Hugo Wolf in each half of the program. This 
was done at the first presentation of this cycle in Berlin 
several years ago, the same idea also having been carried 
out on the occasion of its first presentation here by the 
Chicago Musical Art Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Dickinson four seasons ago. Mr. Stock feels that these 
songs will be more easily understood by the audience if 
sung twice rather than once on the same program; 
otherwise the program will remain the same as first 
announced. 

znRre 

Mischa Elman, whose success in the Brahms concerto 
at the Theodore Thomas Orchestra concerts last week was 
unprecedented, will make his only appearance in recital 
under the direction of F. Wight Neumann in Orchestra 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 12. 

RRR 

Edwin Schneider, the compcser-pianist and accompanist 
of Madame Gadski, returned to Chicago at the conclusion 
of the Gadski concert in New York last week. Mr. 
Schneider announces the reopening of his studio in the 
line Arts Building, where he will accept a few profes- 
sional singers for coaching. The John Church Company 
las just published a new song by this popular composer, 
which has for its title “Silent Years” and is dedicated to 
Madame Gadski. 

neRre*e 

The American Conservatory of Music announces that 
during the intermissions of the dramatic performances 
civen under the direction of Hart Conway, the American 
Conservatory students’ orchestra will play a number of 
elections. 

nRrer 

Max I. Fischel announces in a “gambleized program” 
hat Herbert Kirschner, assisted by Lorine Lorimer, 
‘arpist, will give a violin recital in Music Hall, Thursday 
evening, March 2. 


et Be 
Baroness Elsa von Wolzogen, of Berlin, will give a song 
recital in Music Hall next Sunday afternoon, March 5, 
under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. She will play 
her own accompaniments on an ancient German lute. This 
is the first public appearance of the Baroness in Chicago 
She appeared a few months ago as the guest of the Ger- 
manistic Society in Fullerton Hall, Art Institute. 
neRre 
Emma L. Mercer, Julia Rebeil and Agatha Langrich, 
pianists and pupils of Anton Foerster, distinguished them- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


selves at the musicale given by pe ne rie Chae 
Musical College last Saturday morning, February 25. 
Special mention should be made of Julia Rebeil, who won 
much success in Rachmaninoff’s prelude in G minor and 
in a Liszt rhapsodie. In the same program four violin 
pupils of Alexander Sébald gave the ensemble concertante 
for four violins and pianos by Maurer, in which they 
showed the result of good schooling. Mr. Sébald has 
been very successful with his pupils this year and has been 
kept constantly busy teaching at the Chicago Musical 
College. 
RRR 

Dorothy North, soprano, sang for the Hinsdale Country 
Club last Saturday, February 25, and scored heavily in a 
I'rench, German and English program. 

eRR 

Within the last few days Sibyl Sammis MacDermid has 
received engagements to appear in recitals at Goshen, Ind, 
Davenport, Ia., concert in Orchestra Hall in Chicago, an 
operatic performance in concert form in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and a recital in Mandel Hall under the auspices of 
the University of Chicago. RENE Devries. 





MUSICAL EVENTS IN LOS ANGELES. 
Los Anceres, Cal., February 19, 1911. 
Clarence Eddy, the distinguished organ virtuoso, 
thoroughly delighted Los Angeles music lovers with one 
ot his most characteristic and interesting recitals. The 
Temple Auditorium was crowded to the doors with a very 
appreciative audience, that enthusiastically applauded Mr. 
Eddy’s artistic performance. Indeed, the Auditorium organ 
never sounded so well. The great artist’s wonderful 
manipulation of the stops and pedals, his lofty interpreta- 
tion of old and modern compositions produced the effect 
cf a large orchestra. The dean of organists was assisted 
by Lillian Dorn, Gertrude Ross and Julius Bierlich. 
neRre 
Edna Darch, mezzo soprano, after years of study abroad, 
appeared before an audience interested in her musical de- 
velopment, satisfying the expectation of her listeners. Her 
program included songs by Rummel, Puccini, Arditi, Schu- 
mann and Thomas, all of which showed the good qualities 
of her beautiful voice. 
nner 
Anthony Carlson, basso, is the latest professional singer 
who comes to Los Angeles to establish himself as a vocal 
teacher. 
nner 
The widow of Edward MacDowell is in Los Angeles for 
a brief visit. She already has been the honored guest at 
several receptions given by different clubs. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell will give a lecture before her departure, illustrating 
some compositions by her much lamented husband, for the 
purpose of raising funds for a “MacDowell Home,” as a 
memorial to the famous composer, and as a home for 
needy professional folks. 
nre 
The combined Glee Clubs of University South California, 
Occidental College, and Pomona College, gave an interest- 
ing concert which was the means of exhibiting much 
young, but superior talent. 
RrRre 
The Matinee Musical Club presented a well rendered 
program devoted to Schubert and Leschetizky numbers. 
The executants were Arthur A. Nacuida, Wallace Cohen, 
William Reeve, Elliot Rank, Henry Wilste, Louise Beattie, 
Hellen Judson, Mabel Channell, A. J. Anderson, and C. A. 
Stutsman. 
mee 
Sophocles’ “Antigone” was given by the Polytechic 
High School in a truly commendable manner. The cast 
was as follows: Antigne, Ida Morris; Creon, Phil Norton; 
Eurydice, Olive West; Haemon, W. Creighton; Ismene, F. 
Richards; Tiresias, Allan Box, and Fred Dutton as the 
niessenger. The Boys Glee Club sang the Theban chorus 
and an orchestra of well trained musicians helped to make 
a splendid performance both from a musical and dramatic 
viewpoint. R. L. 


SAN DIEGO MELODY. 
San Dieco, Cal., February 15, 1911. 
Rudolph Friml appeared before the Amphion Club, and 
in his own pia made an agreeable impression. In 
his Chopin group, he pleased most in the “Butterfly” etude 
While Friml has no large effects to offer, his delicacy and 
refinement make him interesting. 
nere 
The American Music Society had a large attendance at 
Mrs. Mills’ home. With the exception of the first three 
numbers, the program was made up of the work of local 
composers, who showed up remarkably well 


nre 
Monday evening, February 20, the Amphion Club pre- 
sented in concert Margor Gluck, violinist, and Ella Ivimey, 
accompanist 
ere 
The San Diego Symphony Orchestra will give its second 
concert on February 28 
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OP. 46 


The Morning of the Year 


A Song-Cycle for Four Solo Voices 


Springfield, Mass 





(Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass) 


With Piano Accompaniment. Words Selected from 
Works of Modern Poets by 


NELLE RICHMOND EBERHART 
Price $1.50 net 


Not since Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” has 
there appeared a song-cycle in which unity of thought 
and sequence of sentim ent are so perfectly developed 
in text and music as in “The Mareing of the Year 
The inspiration of the composer rises to every sug 
gestion of his text. Ina profuse succession of won 
derful solo melodies (all so arranged as to permit 
of separate performance), interspersed with quartets, 
his Spring Rhapsody, in turn tender, beguiling and 
exultant, moves to its conclusion, a work whose 
artistic loveliness, admirable proportion and natural 
lyric spontaneity are beyond praise. 
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S I Mi I ‘ p11 
) \ World” symphony opened the pro 
St. Pa Symphony Orchestra on Tuesday 
re d wa i rse, the piece de resistance The 
igorating character of the work places it in a 
yf its own Mr. Rothwell gave it a reading which 
ght vith cleanne ind energy the marked charac- 
teristics The largo, as usual, was beautiful with its sug 
hi ering moonlight and quiet peacefulness, 
the d, rich themes of the last movement, while en 
ely different in character, were equally satisfying. The 
I's , Variati ip Rococco Theme,” with 


t, followed the symphony, and 


econd only to that in interest and artistic rendition 


Mr. Hambour Iso p 1 a group of short solos, which 
received with the usual enthusiasm for a thorough 
rtist presents things 1 ittractive as well as schol- 
f ay rhe other numbers luded MacDowell’s “Two 
Fragment ifter the “Song of Roland’), op. 30 
nRre 
eS y afternoon “Popular” program played by the 
t phony Orchestra might truthfully have been 
ed Favorite,” being etter sample than the “Re- 
juest,” v have been an occasional custom with the mu- 
i pul Ever nber the program, excepting 
Luigis Egyptian Sut vas familiar, After the recent 
eviews on nearly all the selections, nothing remains to be 
s nless it be to mention the charm of the playing of 
Messrs. Woodard and Bourdon in the Saint-Saéns and 
Rubinstein numbers respectively, and the frequent calls for 


encores, which Mr. Rothwell granted only in favor of the 

Sere Che program embraced: “Coronation 

March” from “The Prophet,” Meyerbeer; symphony in B 

‘Unfinished,” Schubert; “Danse Macabre,” Saint- 

; melody in F, Rubinstein; “Serenade” (for strings), 
Pierné; walt I Beautiful Blue Danube,” Strauss 

en 

] ce t anniversary of Washington’s 

Birthday, the Schubert Club, at its meeting on Wednesday 

ter t 1 an all American program, beginning with 

he Arne Oldberg quintet in C sharp minor, played by 

Ie] S! nd the Minneapolis String Quartet: Wil- 

Boett r, first violin Folke Gilbert, second violin; 

Je Koel la; Carlo Fischer, cello. The quintet pro- 


it first of being more interesting than 


1 pre 

but with the second movement the harmony de 
nt ymething more tangible, and the melody be- 
rked, especially in the short solo passage for 

! t loveliest strain in the whole composi- 
I Elsa de Hass, accompanied by Carrie Gumbach 
p of songs, of which the first, “There Is 

My Heart Today,” was particularly interest 
it is the work of a.St. Paul composer, Leopold 





G. Bruenner. Miss Whitridge gave a reading of “The 
Raven” to the musical setting by Arthur Bergh, some- 
time resident of St. Paul, which was played by Mrs. H. 
W. Crandall. The singing of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
by Mrs. De Wolf, while the audience stood and joined in 
the chorus, gave to the program an appropriate note of 
patriotism 
nme 

In a letter from William W. Norton is found the good 
news of an organization which Mr. Norton modestly hopes 
may grow to be worthy of the name of the Grand Forks 
Symphony Orchestra. From the practical common sense 
the compiling of the appended program, 
is to be given some time in March, it would seem 


manifested it 
which 
that th 
that Grand Forks is in a fair way to rank with the fortu- 
nate few of the much larger cities, each of which is doing 
what it can for the cause of good music, This news is of 
special interest to St. Paul, for the reason that a St. Paul 
artist, Marie Ewertsen O’Meara, is chosen to be the solo- 
ist at the first concert of the new organization. 
Mary ALLEN, 


embryo orchestra has fallen into good hands, and 


Adah Hussey’s Fine Success. 
The contralto, Adah Hussey, had fine success in her re- 
‘ital for the Middlesex Women’s Club, of Lowell, Mass., 


not long ago, when she sang songs by Beethoven, Brahms. 
Strauss, Debussy, Massenet, Wagner, Chadwick, Goring- 
rhomas and others. She also appeared with the Mozart 


Club, Pittsburgh, in “The Messiah.” Said local papers 


next day: 








Miss Hussey’s voice has grown deeper and richer in quality, and 

further progress is shown in the ambitious character of som 

f her sel ons, notably the recitative and aria from “Rienzi,” 

ing with good dramatic effect. The same quality was manifested 

in the whimsically humorous German song by Yaubert, “In de 

Margnacht,” and in the French “Serenade du Passant”; while the 
ust group of English songs were given with that tender grace and 
eetness which they require.—Courier-Citizen. 

liss Husse carried through her part in admirable style, het 

smooth, nly cultivated voice being well fitted for oratorio work, 
and her understanding of what constitutes correct oratorio style 
consantly demonstrated.—Pittsburgh Post. 

Possil the most pleasing and artistic work done by the soloists 
of Adah Hussey Her voice, while not large, is of a most 
quality and under excellent control. She has an ideal 

just tl work allotted the contralto in this oratorio.— 


Dispatch. 





Werrenrat h’s Greatest Winter. 

Reinald Werrenrath is one of the few American artists 
who sees no reason to complain of the much discussed 
“invasion of the concert field by opera singers.” The 
time of this baritone has been so occupied this season that 
he has had to decline almost as many engagements as he 
has accepted, and these bookings left him very few open 
dates during January. His third concert in February was 
on the 4th of the month, and on the 5th he started on a 
which his engagements in concert and recital 
cover a wide range of territory. Among the places 
where Mr. Werrenrath will sing within two weeks may 
be mentioned Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Dayton, Massillon and Indianola. 


tour for 





Rita Sachetto, the dancer, met with tremendous success 
in Riga. 


(A 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., February 25 
The value of a good first impression was demonstrated 
again at the Sunday afternoon concert, when the brisk, 
vigorous “March of the Boyards” (Halvarsen) put every 
one in a genial frame of mind and prepared the way for 
an afternoon of keen enjoyment. The “Puck” overture 
(Strube) is a work that appeals probably to the intellect 
rather than to the emotions. Two other compositions ap- 
pearing for the first time on a program of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra were concerto for violoncello (de 
Swert), played by Elsa Ruegger, and “Scenes from En- 
dymion” (Hinton). The playing of these gave the wood- 
winds a busy afternoon. In the concerto woodwind and 
cello form a singularly beautiful combination. In the “En- 
dymion,” of which there are three ‘“‘scenes”—Sunrise, Shep- 
herd Song, and Dance of Youths and Maidens—it is the 
woodwinds that supply the pastoral atmosphere after the 
more majestic passage of the first picture of Sunrise. The 
melody occurring in the last movement, especially that of 
the dance rhythm, shows a glimpse of what the composer 
might have done with some of the beautiful verses that 
come farther on in the poem. Framed by these novelties 
were the two movements from Beethoven symphonies: the 
adagio from the fourth and allegretto scherzando from the 
eighth. In the course of the program there was nothing 
more satisfyingly done than the accompaniment to the 
“Elegie” (Massenet), which Miss Ruegger played as an en- 
core; it was soft, so soft that the harmony could just be 
caught, and in reaching just this degree of volume was a 
triumph of orchestral accompanying. The “Mignon” over- 
ture (Thomas) fulfilled the anticipation experi- 
enced when it is on the program. 
ReRre 
On the whole, the Thursday musical program of this 
week was the best one the club has presented this season 
Edwina Wainman opened the program with “Festal 
March” (Calkins) for organ, playing it in a spirited tempo 
and showing of organ technic. Mrs 
W. N. Porteous sang superbly three songs that are ad- 
mirably suited to her voice: “Che faro senza Eurydice” 
from “Orpheus” (Gluck), chant de Kitharéde (Holmés) 
and “Zur Johannis Nacht” (Grieg). The charm of Miss 
Williams’ singing lay not alone in the beauty of her voice 
but also in the artistic finish that marked every one of her 
The delicacy of her rendition of “Titania’s Cra 


Miss Williams’ 


1gIt. 


always 


a good command 


songs. 


die” was delightful. songs were all in 
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English, and the group included “Morning Hymn” (Hen- 
schel), “Serenade” (Braunscombe), “Titania’s Cradle’ 
(Lehmann), “Yesterday and Today” (Spross), and “Sun- 
light Waltz” (Ware). A group of five duets sung by Mrp. 
Porteous and Miss Williams were: “Maybells and Flow- 
ers” (Mendelssohn), “Sweetly Sang the Bird” (Rubin- 
stein), “Not a Tear,’ “To a Nightingale,’ “Gondoliera” 
(Henschel). Margaret Gilmor’s accompaniments 
excellent. Maude Peterson played “Prelude and Toccata” 
(Lachner), minuett from E minor suite (Raff), “Ro- 
(Sibelius). As Vivia Conver Lyon was unable 
to appear at the last moment, Wilma Anderson-Gilman 
played a group of piano numbers. 
ere 
One of the most interesting events was the joint recital 
in Handicraft Hall for violin and piano by Mabel Augus- 
Monday evening. The 
Brahms sonata was, perhaps, the climax of artistic work 
Miss Augustine played with certainty of execution, and 
her own natural charm of manner, and Mr. Ferguson is 
already known for the thoughtful saneness with which he 
expresses himself at the piano. The program consisted of 
sonata, in A major, for piano and violin (Brahms); “La 
Folia,” “Variations Serieuses” (Corelli), by Miss Augus- 
tine; “Carnaval,” op. 9 (Schumann), by Mr. Ferguson; 
sonata, in A minor, for piano and violin (Schumann). 
Ree 
Mrs. C. T. Daubach and Alice Jones gave 
Unity Settlement House Thursday evening. 
RRR 
William MacPhail is much in demand as soloist. On 
Monday evening he played at a concert in Linden Hills 
Church; Sunday he will be violin soloist at St. Mark’s 
vesper service, and on Tuesday evening he will play at 
the grand opening concert of the New Church of the In- 
carnation. Mr. MacPhail’s Saturday studio recitals con- 
tinue, and this afternoon will be given the following pro- 
gram: “Romance” (Ries), Ralph Truman; “Zigeunerwei- 
sen” (Sarasate), Edward Towler; “Kol Nidrei” (Bruch), 
Rudolph Peterson; “Hejre Kati” (Hubay), Cornelia Cleo 
phes; “Salut d’Amour” (Elgar), Maude Anderson 
eRe 
The most interesting musical event of the week at the 
Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art 
took place this morning, when William Taylor Spangler 
(pianist) and Maud Meyer (soprano) gave a program 
for the regular weekly recital hour. Kate M. Mork was 
the accompanist. The program for next Saturday will be 
given by the vocal pupils of William H. Pontius, and 
piano pupils of Carlyle Scott. Wilma Anderson-Gilman 
gave the sixth interpretative recital February 22. Her 
subject was “Chopin, His Works and Influence.” The 
subject for next week will be “Mozart, Haydn and Bee- 
thoven.” Agnes Hewett (soprano),a gifted pupil of Stella 
W. Spears, gave a program before the West Side Com 
mercial Club the evening of February 24 
mere 
Tenie Murphy Sheehan (contralto), artist pupil of Wil 
liam H. Pontius, will assist George H. Nolton in a cham 
ber concert, February 27, in the recital hall. Miss Sheehan 
is one of the most popular singers of the Northwest. Her 
numbers are: “My Heart Is Weary,” aria from “Nadesh 
da” (A. Goring Thomas); “Als die alte Mutter’ (Dvo- 
rak); “Where Corals Lie” (Elgar; “The Year’s at the 
Spring” (Beach). Hortense Pontius will play the accom 
paniments, 


were 


mance” 


tine and Donald Ferguson on 


a program at 


| an Jd 
\ group of pupils of Mr. and Mrs 


of the Dramatic Dey partment _ of the 


Charles M. Holt, 
_Minneapolis School 





WILLIAM. i. PONTWS, Director Department of Music 


of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, presented two plays 
last Friday evening, “A Court Comedy” in one act and 
“A Russian Honeymoon;”’ a comedy in three acts, by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. Hazel Creighton, a pupil of Carlyle 
Scott, was at the piano. Following is the full cast: 


Clarita: BE 06 Tah go 6 sci vcccacins occeeeeessEmilie Eggen 
Lady Frances Stuart, a Lady-in 1-W aiting. d -Clara Theisse 
Nell Gwynn, an actress....... etavdeued Alice O’Conne! 
Scene—Ante-room in the palace. 
“A RUSSIAN HONEYMOON.” 
Cast: 
\lexis Petrovitch, a journeyman (afterwards Gustave, 


Count Woroffski) 
Poleska, his wife...... 


A ee eee ee «nvece el Gare 
oc cedewrenswetes ts Mary Bigelow 
.Pauline Huth 


.-Helena Churchill 


Baroness Vladimir, his sister......... 

Ivan, a master shoemaker 
eeeéedesvetoecsecens Excilda Deschen« 

Intendent of Chateau Woroffski, 

Mary McAndrews 
.-Marie L 


Micheline, his daughter. 


Koulikoff Demetrovitch, 


Osip, a young peasant........ 


Scene—Russian Poland. Time—1850 
Acts 1 and 2—A room in the house of Ivan the Shoemaker 
Act 3 

School Recital Hall, 
Music by Hazel Creighton, pupil of Caryle Scott. 
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CHARLES M. HOLT, Director Department Oratory and Dramatic art 








pupil of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M 
popular in her pianologues and 
Last week she had fou 
reading engagements in the city, at the Unity Settlement, 
the Westminster Club, the First Presbyterian Church an | 
at the home of Mrs. R. N. Chadbourne. Miss Russell 
reads twice this week. Harriet Hetland, of the dramatic 
department, was well received by the faculty and students 
of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., in her 
there last Monday. Sylvia Anderson (pianist), 
Kate M. Mork, gave a program at the Unity House, Feb 
ruary 22. Piano pupils of Kate M. Mork and Margaret 
assisted by pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M 
presented in recital the afternoon of Mare) 
Helen 
Pontius, will ap 


Dorothy Russell, 
Holt, is becoming very 
humorous and pathetic sketches. 


readings 
pupil of 


Gilmor, 
Holt will be 
1 at three o'clock. Friends are cordially invited 
Guile (soprano), pupil of William H 
pear on a program to be given before the members of 
the Y. W. C. A., February 27. She will sing “The Blue 
Pigeon” and “The Shut-Eye Train” by K. Hadley. Kate 
ex Mork and Margaret Gilmor appeared in recital before 

e Matinee Musicale, F ebruary 20, in Duluth. Charles M 
aah has in re hearsal * ctacles,” the comedy) 
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——" WILLI AMS ieee, 


with Minneapolis 
ny Ore 


by Sidney Grundy, made famous by John Hare. It will 


be given at the school in the near future 


an 
James A. Bliss and Bernard Ferguson are planning a 
recital for March 21, which will be given at Unitarian 
Church 
nee 
Gustavus Johnson, Charles D. Ostegrin, Julius K. John 
son and Ragna Sverdrup, all of the faculty of the Johnso 
School of Music Oratory and Dramatic Art, took part 
a concert at Trinity Norwegian Lutheran Chur last 
Wednesday. Gustavus Johnson will be one of the scloists 


at a concert to be given in the new Catholi 
Pleasant avenue and Thirty-eighth street, Tuesday, Febr 


ary 28. The concert of the concertos at which Gustavus 

Johnson will present a group of his artist pupils and ass 

ciate teachers will be held in Y. M. C. A. Hall March 15 

An orchestra of thirty pieces will accompany the concertos 
Zee 


Arthur Wallerstein, director 
Northwestern Conservatory 


of violin department of th 
conducted the chorus and or 
Anoka 


several violin numbers, 


chestra at a concert given at Thursday evening 
Mr. Wallerstein also 


which were greatly appreciated 


furnished 
Frederic Fichtel, head of 


the piano department, was the soloist at the concert given 


by the Anoka Choral Society Thursday evening Luella 
Bender left Thursday evening for Des Moines, Ia., where 
she read several selections before the Browning Club of 


that city. Lou Fletcher, pupil of Fredric Karr, gave sey 
eral readings at the Wells Memorial on Monday evening 
Piano and expression instructors of the school are 


ranging a recital for junior pupils, to be given Thursday 


afternoon at four o’clock. The Saturday morning recital 
comprised music from tl la ‘al period, interpreted by 
and Gertrude Dobyns At the student 
‘onservatory Hall, the fol 
lowing took part: Amy Thomas, Dorothy Johnson, De 
borah Hall, Esther Pearson, Clinton Murdock, Margharite 
Fisher. Gray Vogelsang, Mildred Borom, Gladys Conrad 
Louise Chapman, Vernita Hayes and Hazel Fleener 
Mary ALLEN 


Arthur Vogelsang, 
hour recital, February 23, in ¢ 


LOUISVILLE MUSIC. 
I s h Fel 
On Thursday r‘ght the Louisville Music Teachers’ A 
sociation held its regular meeting, with a large attendance 
The subject was “Music in the Public Schools,” which wa 
ing paper by Caroline Bour 
public schools of the cit 
strations of her methods of teaching th 


1dmirably treated in an interest 
gard, supervisor of music in the 
She gave some illu 
which were 
hearers. The officers of the 
Stapleford, president; Mrs. C. G. Davison, vice president 


younger children, highly approved of by her 


association ar Clement 


William Conen, treasurer; Grace Scott, secretary 
nee 
On Wednesday afternoon the first musical meeting of tl 
Woman’s Club was held, with Mrs. Charles Craik as chair 


man. “Ancient Hebrew Music” was the subj 
dress by Rabbi Mueller, with illustrations by the choir 
the Temple B’rith Sholum, was listened to by a large aud 
ence. The choir consists of Mrs. Newton Crawford. V 
ginia Shafer, William Horn, Fred Dohrman, with W. R 


Hamil as organist and director. 


neRe 
A most pleasing and complete production of “The B 
hemian Girl” was given a week’s run by the Aborn Opera 
| Company at Po Masonic Theater, beginning February 13 
which was greatly appreciated and largely attended. The 
| principals were good, Blanche Duffield as Arline being the 


| bright and particular star of the cast. Custom does not 


| seem to stale the familiar melodies, and John J. Garrety 

local manager of the Masonic Theater, is heartily sup 

ported by the public when he offers these old favorites 
K. W. D 
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MUSIC IN MUNICH. 


Municnu, Febr 
Marie Barlow died here last week. She undoubtedly has 


uary 16, 1911 





one more than any other single person to promote music 
in Munich. She stood in the same relation to the Konzert- 
erein as Colonel Higginson stands to the Boston Sym- 


was the founder and guarantor of 
excellent orchestra enjoys a reputation 
but throughout Germany and Austria. 


Orchestra. She 


is society, whose 


ot alone in Munich, 


» left a half million marks ($125,000) for the 





her Ww 
tinued support of the society. All honor to her name. 
nme 
[ wish that more of the young singers who are half as 
as Francesco d’Andrade had a third of his voice and 
vy a quarter as well how to sing. It is no misuse of 
e word to say that he is a wonder, this famous Portuguese 
rit His is the real bel canto, and he has the happy 
faculty of putting himself at once en rapport with his 
lience. He sang songs in four languages, Italian, 
trench, Portuguese and a group of modern German songs 
by \ Schillings, and appeared equally at home in each. 
He received an ovation after each group, and was obliged 
to add gs at the end of his program. I must frankly 
y | have’ enjoyed 1 other song recital so much this 
nme 
Julia Culp has a large following in this city, and always 
ure of a large and friendly audience. At her second 
ng recit she presented a program of numbers by 
I us, Schumann and Wolf, and gave fresh proof of the 
iuty of her voice and the completeness of her vocal art 
Ln 
Gertrude Foérstel, of the Vienna Opera, who won such 
or as first soprano soloist in the Mahler eighth sym- 


gave a song recital last Friday 
said that she strengthened the 
this time she 


here last September, 


ling, and it cannot be 


| impression previously made. However, 


sang under difficulties, for she had done Mignon in 
Vienna the previous evening, spent the whole day coming 
here (a ten hours’ journey), and arrived only two hours 
before her concert. Her program was not intelligently se 
lected. Starting with an aria from Mozart's “Elopement 
from the Seraglio,” there followed two songs by Bruno 
Walter, three by G. Giihler, two by W. von Bartels, three 
by Wolf, four by Mahler, and a group by Strauss. Too 
uch modern German, at least for this singer. These songs 
emand particularly a perfect interpretative art, and this 
Vraulein Forstel, who is in the first place an opera singer. 
ioes not possess. The audience remained very cool until 
the Strauss group, where, in spite of the fact that these 
ngs, too, were not very well sung, some enthusiasm was 
played 
nRne 
Edith Gra of New York, gave a “Rococo” song re- 
tal re tly in the Richard Wagner room at the Bay- 
I f. Miss Graham appeared in costume of the 
1 was ympanied on the harp by Eduard 
Niedermayr, of the Hoforchester. The singer possesses a 
well traine ( prano voice, not very large, but of ex- 
llent quality, and her diction is good. She sang a group 
of old German songs, followed by three Scotch folk songs 
English, and concluded with a number of very modern 
( gs, mostly by Munich composers. These latter, 
though very well sung, seem hardly appropriate for a 
program. The audience was large and friendly. A 
word of praise is due Herr Niedermayr for his excellent 
ccompaniment rhe difficult transposition of the original 
piano accompaniments for the harp was excellently done. 
nn RR 
\ choral concert with an excellent program, was that of 
the Konzert-Gesellschaft fiir Chorgesang on February 6 
t number was Professor Klose’s “Vidi Aquam” 
ce in Munich), followed by Mozart's 
Laudate Dominum” (Kéchel No. 339), and at the end 
Gern Requiem.” The Konzertverein Orches- 
Ludwig Maier at the organ furnished the 
i t Hermann * Abendroth, of Litbeck, 
this city, directed. The soloists were the ex 
elle furt yprano, Mientjie van Lammen, and 
fred Kase f Leipsic, baritone, whose voice was better 
hi nging he chorus work was excellent 
| nn nd 
Lan l ypeared here recently with the 
Quartet agnificent performance of the 
i ! r plat quintet 
Re eR 
resti program entitled “The Development of 
was presented at the last Volks Symphonie 
t e kK ertverein Orchestra under Conductor 
i It \ Bach’s B minor suite, followed with 
y Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Lanner (the 
t e Vie walt ind Johann Strauss 
nRne 
wl was heartily received here last 
il this year at the Vier 
evening with a finely arfanged 
roup of old songs, Italian, 
l'rench (Rameau); then a group 





from Schubert and Schumann; and finally songs by Du- 
pare and G. Fauré. There is no denying the fact that Miss 
Metcalfe’s upper range is no more in its prime, though the 
singer almost conceals this through her consummate art, 
and the coloratura is a little cloudy. But the middle and 
lower range remains supremely beautiful, and it is always 
a pleasure to listen to so thoroughly artistic a singer. She 
met with well deserved success. 
nme 

Hermine Bosetti, who has that rare accomplishment of 
being not only a splendid opera singer, but also a fine 
singer of songs, met with extraordinary success as the 
soloist of the third Volkskonzert at Gorlitz. She sang an 
of from Mozart's “Elopement” with 
orchestra, and songs by Schumann, Schubert, Wolf, and 
Strauss, excellently accompanied at the piano by Dr. Hans 
Rohr of this city. 


aria Constance 


RRR 
Maude Fay, the American soprano at the Munich Opera, 
has many excellent engagements as guest in prospect for 
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the coming spring. She will appear three times in Wag- 
nerian roles at the festival performances in Brussels in 
April, singing Elsa, Elizabeth and Sieglinde. Further she 
will sing the Countess in the “Marriage of Figaro” a 
Frankfurt, and also at Leipsic. 

RRne 

Paul Draper, of Florence, the young American tenor, 
sang recently in Rome at a recital given at the opening of 
the new palace of Marchese di Viti di Marco, formerly 
Etta Dunham, of New York. Mr. Draper will give his 
second concert of the season here next Sunday. 

nme 

Reports of first performances of operas come in from 
the South German Humperdinck’s “K6nigskinder’ 
had excellent success at Wiesbaden, particularly the first 
act. D’Albert’s new opera, “Izeyl,” was very successful at 
Mannheim. The German critics rather laugh at d’Albert 
ws a composer and describe the new opera as a mixture of 
Wagner, Strauss and Puccini, but it must be confessed that 
his music is always effective stage musi¢, which is more 
than can be said for most of the modern German operas. 
His “Tiefland” in the season of 1909-10 was performed 
oftener in Germany than any other one opera. Artur Bo- 
danzky, first conductor at Mannheim, has just closed a new 
three years’ contract. “Tristan and Isolde” is being pre- 
pared there with entirely new costumes and scenery. 

RRR, 

As predicted in this column, cuts have been made in the 
“Rosenkavalier,” which reduce the playing time of that 
opera by about twenty minutes. It is still too long, how- 
Another twenty could well be spared wich 


cities. 


ever. minutes 


Positive gain in effect. At the repetitions the opera has 
vot been received with particular enthusiasm. 
RRR 
Heken Bright, of Chicago, is here studying singing with 
Madame Orgeni and Kapellmeister Neihardt. 
Ree 
Two new pupils of Kate Liddle are Mrs. Milburn, of 
Seattle, and Elsie Williams, of Boston. 
H. O. Oscoon. 





The Unperspicacious Public. 

The London opera-going public is but the smallest frac- 
tion of the total population. Probably the great majority 
of Londoners have never seen the interior of Covent Gar- 
den Theater. The curiosity of one of these ignoramuses is 
whetted by the announcement of an opera season. He de- 
cides to experiment. What follows? He turns to his daily 
paper for guidance as to a suitable piece with which to 
make a beginning. From it he learns (I quote from actual 
criticisms) that “La Traviata” is a “decayed relic of the 
past,” that “Sonnambula”. is an opera which the critic 
“cannot understand anyone wanting to hear,’ that “Il 
Trovatore” “has served its purpose, and should now be 
cecently interred,” and so on. Naturally the beginner de 
cides to avoid such operas as these. He seeks further. 
“Tristan and Isolde,” he reads, is an immortal masterpiece. 
He goes. He suffers four hours of mental and physical 
tcrture—and sticks to the musical comedies ever after. 

In short, it is the musical critic who is responsible for 
the decay of opera in London. The man in the street does 
not go to opera to have his mind improved. He goes to 
amuse himself, probably after a hard day’s work. If he is 
not amused he stays away. An educated musician—and all 
our critics are, or pretend to be, such—can enjoy modern 
niasterpieces. To the man in the street they cannot appeal, 
because his mind has not been trained to appreciate their 
beauties. The operas of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti and 
Verdi are antiquated it is true, but the man in the street 
could comprehend and enjoy their tunes, and there is noth- 
ing in modern music to take their place. Critics cannot 
endure anything not up-to-date, and the public accept the 
oracle. For this reason we can barely maintain one opera 
house nowadays, whereas, in the fifties, with but a fraction 
of the present population, two and often three were run- 
ning simultaneously. If the press would only teach the 
public to feed on the milk of Bellini before it endeavors to 
digest the caviare of Richard Strauss perhaps it would not 
Le long before matters improved.—The London. Telegraph. 





MUSIC IN BRIGHTON. 


PricuHton, England, February 13, 

Two eminent pianists: have on the past two Saturdays 
occupied the Dome platform. On February 4 Leopold Go- 
dowsky played Brahms’ concerto in D minor, with the 
Municipal Orchestra under the conductorship of Joseph 
Sainton. The work was performed by Godowsky in a 
manner that made the concerto something worth while 
hearing. He played it with unsurpassed technic, and sur- 
mounted every difficulty with consummate ease. To this 
exhibition of virtuosity he added a deep feeling for the 
emotional passages and fully convinced his hearers that he 
is indeed “among the prophets” of the piano. 


mre 


Vladimir de Pachmann appeared on February 11 and 
about two thousand music lovers greeted him with an en- 
thusiasm that must have satisfied even Pachmann! For 
his Chopin group—truly a magnificent performance—he 
received a tremendous ovation. Cheers rang through the 
great hall, and after a long series of recalls, he responded 
with one encore piece, and no more. But this was after a 
series of seventeen items, including a sonata with five 
movements. It was his “farewell” before leaving for 
America, where undoubtedly he will triumph wherever he 
Frank Morr Harrison. 
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Ohio, February 25, 1911 


CINCINNATI, 
If there is anything that can add to the effectiveness of 
music as performed by artists of the first rank it is to have 
that music given for a cause that appeals to humanity and 
ruakes for the brighter side of life. For that reason the 
“popular” concert to be given by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestva in Music Hall on Monday night will offer all the 
elements that can possibly make for the greatest element in 
music—the soothing of the senses and the alleviating of 
e of the rougher knocks that some portion of the 
world’s humanity is compelled to endure. This particular 
concert is being given under ths auspices of the Cincinnat: 
Automobile Club, with the assistance of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra Association, to create a fund for the 
proper observance of the annual “Orphan’s Day,” whicn 
has become so popular in Cincinnati as a summer event. 
On these annual occasions the liberal members of the Cin- 
cinnati Automobile Club place all their machines at the dis- 
posal of various orphan asylums in the city to give their 
inmates a day’s outing. Preceded by a band, these thou- 
inds of and motherless kiddies are motored 
around the city, through the parks, to every beauty spot 
which the city lays claim to, and finally disembarked at 
the Zoological Gardens or one of the other summer re- 
sorts, and there treated to everything that the place af- 
fords, from the peanut stand to the restaurant and back 
again, taking in all the amusements en route. It takes 
money to feed and generally entertain so large a crowd of 
lusty youngsters, and the Automobile Club has decided upon 
this method of raising the desired and necessary fund. 
Mrs. C. R. Holmes, president of the Orchestra Association, 
when approached upon the subject of having the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra play at this concert, immediately ex- 
pressed her desire to aid in every way possible to make the 
affair a success. The other ladies of the Association like- 
wise fell in with the plan, and the natural result is as en- 
thusiastic a campaign for funds for a worthy purpose as 
was inaugurated in Cincinnati. Knowing just what 
the people of Cincinnati prefer in the way of “popular” 
Mr. Stokovski, director of the orchestra, has 
irranged a program that is certain to appeal to the audi- 
nee which will crowd Music Hall on the night of the 
which is as follows: 
Overture, “Fra Diavolo” (Auber); suite “Peer Gynt” 
overture, “Barber of Seville” (Rossini) ; prelude 
III, “Lohengrin” (Wagner); 
paraphrase, “Parsifal” (Wagner); prelude, “Die Meister- 
(Wagner) 


s0m 


fatherless 


ever 


' 
Classic music, 


concert, 


(Grieg) : 
and introduction to act 


singer 
RnRrer 

It was a positive joy to sit through the program of the 

local German singers in Music Hall last Sunday afternoon 

the twenty-fifth the Cincinnat: 

Liederkranz was celebrated in a fitting manner 

inspiring, so satisfying in a vocal way 


when anniversary of 
most 


Chere is nothing so 


as a performance of the vigorous or humorous songs of 
the German folk variety when given by a male chorus 
that seems to take equal delight in the singing. That is the 
way this concert appealed to those present, arousing an 
amount of enthusiasm that was refreshing in its spon- 
taneity. One could feel that it came from the heart, rather 
than from musically educated minds, and for that reaso1 
it was all the more gratifying. Louis Ehrgott conducte:i 
in a manner most effective, while the several solo numbers 
of Mrs. Antoinette Werner-West were given the highest 
commendation. 


RRR 


The advanced pupils of Lillian Arkell-Rixford gave a 
most interesting organ recital at the Odeon of the Col- 
lege of Music on Monday evening. Leonore Faulwetter, 
Nell Helen Stacey, Louis Schmitt, Margaret 
Hagan, Leo Ullrich, Bonnie Jervis and Grace Chapman 
were the pupils who distinguished themselves. 


RRR 


A delightful recital was given at the Conservatory of 
Music Monday night by Gayle Ingrahame Smith (violin 
ist), pupil of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, assisted by Marian 
Belle Blocksom (soprano), pupil of Clara Baur, in the 
following program: 

Sonata, E major (Handel);° songs, “Morning Dew” 
(Wolf), “The Elfin’s Dream” (Wolf); violin soli, “Can- 
zonetta” (from concerto) (Tschaikowsky); menuet 
(Beethoven) ; gavotte (Gossec); “Bird Song” (Taubert) ; 
violin solo, “Hungarian Airs” (Tirindelli) ; Elizabeth Mar- 
tin, accompanist. 


Rowlett, 


nRe 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra spent two days 
touring during the past week, appearing at Dayton on 
Tuesday evening and at Terre Haute, Ind., on Thursday. 
The greatest enthusiasm prevailed at both concerts, em- 
phasizing the fact that appreciation of the higher forms of 
music is advancing rapidly even in the smaller cities, and 
that the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, in accepting 
these engagements, is doing yeoman work in the matter of 
elevating the public taste for the works of the great mas- 
ters. The orchestra will remain in Cincinnati during the 
coming week, and tour again early in March. 


Ree 


One of the most delightful chamber music concerts 
heard here in years was given in the Louis’ Victor Saar- 
Adolf Hahn series in Memorial Hall on Friday evening. 
The two principals, as well as Mary Conrey (vocalist) and 
Gustav Albrecht (horn), were recalled again and again for 
their splendid virtuosity. The series, which will be con- 
tinued for the rest of the season, promises to be among 
the season’s choicest offerings. 

nee 

George Leighton, Edwin Memel and Walter Heermann 
will give a trio concert at the Conservatory of Music on 
Tuesday evening, in the following program: “Novelletten,” 
op. 29 (Gade); trio, D minor, op. 5 (Foote); trio, E 
minor, op. 92 (Saint-Saéns), 

epee 


Today’s sale for the fourth “popular” Sunday concert of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, to be given at the Grand 
Opera House tomorrow afternoon, was a repetition of the 
previcus sales, every seat in the house being sold two 
hours after the sale had opened, with hundreds of pros- 
pective buyers compelled to leave without hope of hearing 
the concert. The following program will be given: “Coro- 
nation March” from “Le Prophete” (Meyerbeer); aria, 
“Don Giovanni” (Mozart), Hougaard Nielsen; three 
dances from the music of “Henry VIII” (German) ; bac- 
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VEOPOLD STOKOVSKI, Conductor 





chanale from “Samson and _ Delilah” (Saint-Saens) ; 
“Preislied,’” “Die Meistersinger” (Wagner), Hougaard 
Nielsen; vorspiel introduction to Act III “Lohengrin” 
(Wagner). The fifth of these concerts, to be given on 
Sunday afternoon, March 12, will have Jessie Strauss (vio 
linist) as the soloist, 
eRe 

The chamber music concert which was to have been 
given at the Cincinnati College of Music on Friday even- 
ing has been postponed until some time in March. 


Rere 

This week’s concerts of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
Chestra on Friday afternoon and Saturday-night will be 
unique—at least for Cincinnati—in that the program will 
be made up of two symphonies and only one other com- 
position. This program will be a “request,” which is an 
annual affair with the Orchestra, the reason for the two 
symphonies given being due to the fact that these 
numbers received so many more votes than any of the 
other compositions demanded that Conductor Stokovski 
decided to give both. The three numbers are as follows: 
“Unfinished” symphony (Schubert), “Symphony Pathe- 
tique” (Tschaikowsky), “Caucasian Sketches” (Ippolitow 
This will be the eighth series of concerts of the 
season. Only two more will follow, with Boris Hambourg 
and Ferruccio Busoni as the respective soloists. 

C. H. Zuser. 


Ivanow). 





Florence Hinkle’s Recent Successes. 


Florence Hinkle is at the zenith of her success this sea- 
son, singing for the most important societies, orchestras, 
and clubs, and winning golden opinions and re-engage- 
ments everywhere. Experienced, reliable, fervent, beauti- 
ful in appearance, she is a joy to all concerned, from con- 
ductor to audience. Tremendous was her recent success 
as soloist with the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra assisting. Four press notices 
follow: 

The recital was made additionally enjoyable by the presence as 
soloist of Florence Hinkle, soprano. Miss Hinkle has the deserved 
reputation of being one of America’s finest sopranos. There is no 
purer, truer voice before the public. Her songs were from Grieg, 
Reger, Wolf, Brahms and Farwell. She received the usual enthusi- 
astic reception, delighting the audience with her thoroughly artistic 
singing.—Philadelphia Record. 





Miss Hinkle’s was a thoroughly ertistic and musicianly perform- 
ance. The latter has a stage presence distinguished by entire self- 
possession and predisposing the hearer to a favorable judgment of 

Her songs were excellently chosen and excellently ren- 
Her voice is of delightful quality, and she is a singer of 
and intelligent understanding.—Philadelphia 


her art. 
dered. 
ripened experience 


Ledger. 





Miss Hinkle has previously appeared here, but not to so good 
as last evening, when there was noted exceptional prog 
ress in her work, her voice having taken on new beauties in the 
and her manner and method also making a deeper im 
pression than before. She was accorded a flattering reception and 
won the good opinion of her audience without exception.—Spring- 


advantage 


meantime 


field News. 





Miss Hinkle has before this sung for the society, and has many 
friends in this city, who have followed her rise with interest and 
pleasure. She has indeed developed marvelously during the past 
two or three years, and her singing last evening was hardly recog- 
nizable as coming from the same person. Her voice has developed 
greatly in power and brilliancy, and she has learned to place it so 
as to make every note tell.—Springfield Daily. 





On the Dutch Cellist, Paulo Gruppe. 


A pale little Dutchman he was 

And he seemed to be there—just because! 

But Lord: how he fiddied and drove at those strings 

Just as if he was mad and didn’t want to do things, 

But just had to somehow: he couldn’t find any rest 

‘Till he’d torn the heart throbs from that big fiddle’s 
breast. 

And after he had given the big string a poke 

And it growled and it sobbed till I thought it would choke. 

Then he weaved it a musical wreath of reward, 

A mantilla of silver and silken accord. 

But he didn’t quit teasing that big string for long, 

And when the piano girl struck on the gong, 

He grabbed at her neck—the big fiddle I mean, 

And the way he caressed her it certainly was keen 

Then a whole lot of mocking birds sang for their lives. 

After a while he came back and we heard from afar 

The redeemed singing hymns through the white gates ajar, 

’Till ntusic was all that our poor old world held. 

He was gone! I was gone! But the audience compellec 

The little bionde Dutchman to come back again. 

Then everything changed and a sweet tinkling rain 

Of fairy joy notes chased each other around, 

Till they faded—and faded—and there wasn’t a sound. 

A pale little Dutchman he was, 

And he seemed to be there—just because. 


Cc, L. W. 


January 26, 1911 
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McCormack and Narelle Sing Irish Songs. 








Loud and long were the lamentations last Sunday night 
in the outer corridors and steps of Carnegie Hall because 
that auditorium was not large enough to accommodate al! 
the enthusiasts who had come to hear John McCormack, 
the great Irish tenor, and Marie Narelle, the charming 
ballad singer. It was a tremendous house that greeted 
these artists. Up to 8.30 ushers were still carrying extra 
chairs on the stage where some four hundred of the over 
flow were seated. 

Mr. McCormack is now an international figure, having 
won his spurs first as a ballad singer in the old country, 
and more recently on the operatic stage in London, New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia. Miss Narelle has trav 
eled much and her ballad singing has likewise brought her 
universal fame. Is it any wonder then in cosmopolitan 
New York, where the Hibernian element is rich and influ- 
ential, that a vast throng should have assembled to wel- 
come these gifted singers. 

The enthusiasm was frequently at fever heat. 
sometimes it came perilously near a riot, so joyfully did 


Indeed, 





TOHN McCORMACK. 


these impressionable people receive those who they right 
fully claim as compatriots. 

Mr. McCormack sang “Che gelida manina” from. “La 
Boheme” as he had sung it many times in performances 
ef Puccini’s opera, but the remainder of the program was 
given in the language which all could understand. The 
tenor and soprano, sang the following numbers: 


\ria from La Boheme—Che gelida manina Puccin 
Mr. McCormack 

The Minstrel Boy........-.cceees ee ER iwedtewk enone ....Moors 

The Green Hills of Ireland Sots rae Del Rieg 


The Harp in the Air.. .... Wallace 


Miss Narelle 


Lagan Leve Song. ........--<- Arranged by Hamilton Harty 
Oft in the Stilly Night...........--eeeeeeeeeeeeee Moore’s melody 
Molly Bawn ...cccccee- .Samuel Lover 


Mr. McCormack. 
O Native Music zoo years old 
A Memory ...cccccccccsccsecs 
O'Donnell Aboo 


Rooney 


...Traditional 





Hamilton Harty 


Lullaby ..cccccccccccccerevccscerccessceseceoces 
O, the Valley Lay Smiling. .....+.++e+seeereerees Moore’s melody 
Mr. McCormack. 

I Hear You Calling Me.....-+eseeeeeeereeeeeeere Charles Marshall 


Love Laid His Sleepless Head.......- ....-Atillio Parelli 


Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. McCormack’s voice was in superb condition and he 
sang with great beauty of tone and always with the utmost 
purity. The singing of the Irish songs revealed all the 
characteristics that have immortalized these ballads where 
ever the sons and daughters of Great Britain and Ireland 
abound. To quote one man with tears streaming down 
his cheeks: “Just McCormack’s singing of ‘Oft in the 
Stilly Night’ was of itself worth the price of the ticket.” 

The tenor was, of course, obliged to add encores and 
during the concert he was called back to the stage a dozen 
times 

Miss Narelle is a woman of heroic stature, with a bru- 
nette beauty that aroused much admiration even before 
she sang. After her first song, to harp accompaniment, 
Miss Narelle had captured her audience and she, like the 


great and popular tenor, was honored with ovations. The 
soprano also received two boxes of American Beauty roses 
ihe old music sung by Miss Narelle was most fascinating 
She is entitled to gratitude for bringing forward such 
numbers as “O Native Music,” and the stirring “O’Don- 
nell Aboo,” 
escent quality called magnetism. Their appearance has 


Both singers of the night possess that evan 


heen a topic for conversation in many homes since Sunday 
night. The silver voiced tenor and the rich voiced bal- 
ladist, are sure of a hearty welcome in the future when 
they come before a New York audience in concert. 


MONTREAL CONCERTS. 


MIONTREAL, Ca bFebr ry 25, 1911 

Ferruccio Busoni gave a piano recital February 13, drawing 
one of the largest audiences ever assembled in Windsor Hall. 
Che program comprised a prelude and grand fugue in D 
major, Bach-Busoni; Chopin’s third and fourth ballads, 
and Liszt’s “Mazeppa,” “Ricordanza,” “La Campanella,” 
“St. Francis of Assisi’s Sermon to the Birds,” “St. Francis 
of Paul’s Walking on the Waves” and the “Don Juan” fan- 
tasie. Busoni was in exceptional mood, and played through 
the entire evening magnificently, carrying off the pianistic 
honors of the season, He was called out nine times, but 
refused to play an encore, as the program lasted an hour 
and three-quarters. The event was under the management 
»f Charles O, Lamontagne. 

RRR 

Saul Brant, a popular local violinist, took part in a con- 
cert in St. Paul’s Church on Tuesday evening last. Mr. 
Brant’s soli comprised “Sons du Soir” (Kriens), “Detusche 
fanz” (Mozart-Burmester), “La Precieuse” (Couperin- 
Kreisler), “Bourree” (Bach-Hollaender), air on G string 
(Bach). Mr. Brant on this occasion, as previously, played 
with a clear, healthy, sympathetic tone, perfect intonation 
and artistic feeling. Applause was prohibited in the 
church, otherwise Mr. Brant’s success would have been 
more pronounced, The program also comprised an un 
known sonata in G minor (Tartini-Franz) and a serenade 
for two violins and piano (Sinding), in which Mr. Blair 
played the piano part with his accustomed skill and mu- 
Mr. Blair also contributed several organ solos, 
which were highly appreciated. A large audience was 
Mr. Brant is a pupil of Carl Flesch. 

nRme 

On the following evening Michael Matoff, also a local 
violinist, gave a recital in Windsor Hall before a well 
disposed, and friendly audience, assisted by Mona Knight, 
soprano. Mr. Matoff gave an admirable performance ot 
The “Rondo Capriccioso” 


sicianship. 


present. 


Bruch’s G minor concerto. 
(Saint-Saéns) was performed with a beautiful tone and 
marked intelligence. His other selections were Nocturne 
No. 2 (Chopin-Sarasate), “Menuet” (Mozart), “Ave 
Maria” (Schubert-Wilhelmj) and “Moise Fantasie,” for G 
string (Paganini). He distinguished himself and fully 
merited the applause, and, of course, had to give an encore. 
Miss Knight sang songs by Donizetti, Strauss, Hahn, Foote 
and Whelpley with pleasing effect. The concert was man- 
aged by L. M. Ruben. 
nrne 

A large audience was present in the Y. M. C. A. Hall 
on Thursday evening last at the joint recital given by 
Beatrice Fraser, contralto, and Jennie Stanley, pianist. 
Miss Fraser’s songs included recit. and air, “Ombra Mat 
Fu’ (Handel), “Mattinata” (Tosti), “Vergebliches Stand- 
chen” (Brahms), “Still wie die Nacht” (Bohm), “An Em 
blem” (Thompson), “Down in the Forest” (Ronald), and 
an old Scotch ballad, “Bonnie Prince Charlie.’ Miss 
Fraser was in excellent voice, and sang with admirable 
breath and absolute finish, always being true to the pitch. 
Her best effort, however, was the song by Bohm, which 
she delivered exquisitely. She was called out several 
times, and was compelled to give two encores, being pre- 
sented with a handsome bouquet of flowers. Miss Fraser 
is gaining popularity very rapidly, Although this is her 
first season in the city, this is the third time she has ap 
peared 

nre*e 

The fifth symphony concert took place yesterday after- 
noon in the Princess Theater The program included 
“Phedre” overture (Massenet), Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
symphony, “Rhapsodie” (Lalo), and the ballet music from 
Smetana’s opera, “Zwei Wittwen.” Lilla Ormond, mezzo 
soprano, of New York, was the soloist. The orchestra 
gave a spirited performance of the overture as well as of 
the rhapsodie. Mr. Goulet, who practically conducted the 
symphony from memory, outlined the themes with delicacy 
and excellent musicianship, and the performance on the 
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whole was one of the best given by the organization so 
far. Miss Ormond was advertised as the beautiful so- 
prano—so she is—but she also has a beautiful voice and 
sings beautifully. Her first number was “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah.” She was ac- 
companied by the orchestra splendidly. In her second ap- 
pearance she sang a group of songs: “At the Feast of the 
Dead” and “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water” (Cad- 
man); “The Wind Speaks” (Schaefer); two old Scotch 
ballads, “Spring’s Singing” (McFadyen), which she inter 
preted most deliciously. She was vociferously applauded, 
and gave an encore, and as the audience was not satisfied 
and demanded more, she was compelled to give a second 
encore. ‘he audience as usual was large and enthusiastic 
The next and last concert will take place on March 10 
Mr. Veitch announces an excellent vocalist—Margaret 
Keyes—who is a great favorite here. 
Harry B. Coun 





Carolyn Louise Willard, Pianist. 


Carolyn Louise Willard, the talented Chicago pianist, 
once more entered the inner sacred shrine of art, namely 


Boston, and again was cordially received. Two papers 
commented upon her recital as follows: 

Miss Willard’s virility of style lends unusual beauty to the 
works of Brahms and Beethoven. Her Chopin interpretations wer 


sane. She did not affect the intolerable bravura style which cari 











CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD 





Pianist. 

itures so badly the works of this supersensitive uster, 1 did 
he affect the mawkish sentimentality so often displayed by less« 
Chopin interpreters. She struck a rational, happy medium and ga 
us much pleasure, especially in her “differ * conception of t 
‘Ballade,” o 47 Boston Advertiser. 

Carolyn Louise Willard, at her recital in Steinert Hall 
ifternoon, renewed the excellent impressions which she made 
she first exhibited her talents as a pianist here two ye 
Miss Willard’s playing is both skillful and intellectua Phe int 


pretation is impressive, as well as the technic.—Boston Journal. 





Quite a Musical Meeting. 
In connection with Reinald Werrenrath’s appearance ‘a 
Kansas City and his singing for the first time of a group 
of new songs by Carl Busch, Mr. Busch tells the following: 


It was two years ago in New York when I found myself seate 
molto tranquillo in a Bohemian cafe with the i: table steir 
before me, awaiting some belated friends With a sort of andante 
con moto movement they came one after the other and became 


necessary to join tables. I was telling con spirito about my twenty 

















years of “Life Among the Indians” and the Ss Ww sing 
allegro molto when I noticed across the room at another table a 
pair of eyes on me molto sostenuto—yes, I might almost say molt 
amoroso, for they were of a “Ci bl and ex ssed t 
kindness and interest It seemed a cas f ) first sight 
prima vesta so to speak, for unconsciously we b th jumy i to yu 
feet and met half way. 

From the stranger's liquid baritone v now came, “‘Are yor 
Ca-:1 Busch?” To which in basso cantante I responded, “Yes, and 
from Kansas City!” “Well,” came from f the liquid ce 
“mother said she saw in the morning papers that you were in tow: 

nd I have been looking f: you.” It pro 1 to be R ald W 
renrath, whose father, a celebrated bel canto tenor, had given me 
some fatherly advice on tl ve of my departure for the United 


States years ago. 


Another table was added molto agitato and steins appeared and 





lisappeared presto prestissimo The next day we met at Ditson’s, 
where Werrenrath charmed me with his beautiful singing of my 
wn and other songs, and right then he asked a | f wr 

m some Indian songs. This I have done mm amo ar 
will be sung for the first time at his recital in the Ne ( 
Friday night.—Kansas City Times, February 8, 19 
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The musical season has been rich in 


kind, not only at the concert halls, but also at the opera 
houses 
mR 
One of the most interesting operas by Modest Mous- 
sorgski, “Chovantshina,” was sung at the Theater Solo- 
downikow, as the opening performance of the season. The 


same composer's “Boris Godounow” is well known and a 








SCENE FROM 


“CHOVANTSHINA.” 


great favorite, not only in Russia, but also throughout the 


world, Paris by Russian artists 
the 
only in Russia, although it deserves as great fame 


for the 


since it was given at 


Moussorgski’s second opera, “Chovantshina,” is 


known 


work abounds in interesting harmonies 


“Dp ” 
as Boris, 


and melodies. Moussorgski got both the subjects from 
the great critic Wladimir Hassow, and he began to com- 
pose the “Chovantshina” in 1873. He had not finished it 


when he was taken ill and died in 1881 Rimsky-Korsa- 
friend, took the manuscript in hand, reviewed it 


and worked out the orchestration of the unfinished scenes, 


kow, his 


thus saving the work from oblivion. 
nRre 

The subject of the opera “Chovantshina” is the struggle 
of the the old faith against the re- 
forms of The leader of them was Prince 
Boyard, who recognized 
nothing but his own will and never stooped to accept either 
The opera 


fanatic Russians of 
Peter the Great. 
Chovanski, a 


typical autocratic 


orders or advice even from the Tsar himself. 








MOSCOW'S LEADING CONCERT HALL 
derives its name from him, “Chovantshina”’ (the suffix 
tshina” in Russian meaning much the same as “iana” in 
German, as in “Kreisleriana,” “Chopiniana,” etc.), but, 


nevertheless, Prince Chovanski is not the central figure in 
the work, an old monk, Dossifeg, having a greater influ 
ence over the masses. He knows how to lead them. how 


to work them up to religious ecstasy, which enables them 


to struggle against every kind of progress. Their wild 
fanaticism went so far that they were ready to burn 
themselves to death rather than accept the reforms or- 
dered by Tsar Peter the Great The scene where the 


fanatics burn themselves is the last one of the opera, and 
deeply affects the audience with the help of the powerfully 
moving music. 


RRR 


only 


Moussorgski wa a musical genius, but also a 
gained a profound insight into the 
He calls his folk 


d in them he depicts the masses with all their 


not 
rreat thinker, and he 
6} “musical 


his nator operas 


religi iperstitiousness, and paints touch- 

the fferi e to their ignorant and disor- 

ere ncies. Moussorgski found the suitable harmonies 
for producing a picture of all their elements and made 
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melodies of a pronouncedly national type. He is the most 
thoroughly Russian of our composers, There is some- 
thing of austerity in his music, something which tallies 
well with the character of our people. In “Chovantshina’’ 
he uses thechoruses and hymns, in their original form, of 
the old fanatics, works of tremendous primal might and mas- 
The principal characters of the opera have 
their descriptive melodies (something like “leitmotives” ). 
Prince Chovanski (sung by a very good artist, Zapo- 
roshess), the chief fanatic, forms a striking contrast to 
Prince Galitzin, the progressionist (tenor Sekar-Roshan- 
ski). The cunning lawyer (sung by W. Ernst) is the 
comedy relief which enlivens the tragic aspects of the 
story. Martha, the widow (done by Petrova Zvanzena, a 
very remarkable artist), is a complicated role. She is a 
fanatic and prophetess, and is well versed in superstitious 
lore and the black arts. Her lover, Andrew, son of old 
Prince Chovanski, betrays her villainously, for he really 
loves Emma, a girl of the German colony, who forms a 
contrast to the Russian women. Nevertheless, the widow 
Martha manages to regain her power over Andrew and 
forces him to burn himself in her arms, a horrible scene 
in truth, All the terrible customs of that historical period 
in Russia are brought into view in the opera—torturing, 
murdering, self incineration, etc. 
ReRe 

rhirty years have elapsed since Moussorgski died, in 
March, 1881. The interest in his music grows from year 
to year. It was S. Zimin’s Private Opera in Moscow that 
first drew attention to the great Russian genius by giving 
his “Boris Godounow” on its stage, and later the “Cho- 
vantshina,” which, now at the Solodownikow Theater, re- 
veals itself as a masterpiece without the slightest question. 
[he artists who did the principal roles were perfect, the 
choruses accurate and full toned, and the decorations and 
costumes historically correct, All this was due to the 
labors of the stage manager, Peter Olenine, a clever man 
of great energy, whose sole ambition it is to serve art 
Serge Zimin, the owner of the opera house at the Theater 
Solodownikow, gives himself up to its management, and 


sive beauty. 








TYPICAL RUSSIAN RIVER PANORAMA 


is ready to sacrifice everything so that his Opera may pros- 
ad 
per. 


RRR 


The Imperial Opera HottSe also has in view the produc 
tion of Moussorgski’s “Chovantshina,” and perhaps we will 
soon see it performed, not only on our most important 
stage, but also abroad, as was the case with “Boris Godou- 
now.” ELLEN vON TIDEBOHL, 





BALTIMORE MUSICAL NEWS. 
Md., 1gli. 
Wednesday evening, February 22, the fourth concert of 
the season by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was given 
in the Lyric. The program consisted of Beethoven’s D 
major Violin Concerto’ and the Ninth Symphony. The 
soloist for the’ violin number was Anton Witek, concert 
master of the great orchestra. For the symphony the solo- 
ists were Madames Rider-Kelsey and Spencer and Messrs. 
Beddoe and Cunningham; all of whom did beautiful work 


Ln nd 
Thursday evening, February 23, “Huguenots” was given 
by the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Company. 


eRe 

The thirteenth Peabody Recital on Friday afternoon; 
February 24, brought to a close a long remembered week 
in the minds of music lovers. The recital was given by 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist. Of such exquisite beauty was 
Mr. Hutcheson’s playing and interpretation that the artist 
was forced to grant many encores. His final encore, which 
was his own transcription of the war cry from Wagner’s 
“Die Walkiire,” was played with such colossal strength 
and poetic shading that it was almost unbelievable. Fol- 
lowing is his program: Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, 
3ach; sonata in C minor, op. 111, Beethoven; four pre- 
ludes, Nos. 19, 3, 17 and 16, nocturne in B, op. 62, No. 1, 
Chopin; rhapsody, op. 11, No. 2, Capriccio, op. 2, No. 4, 
Dohnanyi; Etude a4 mouvement semblable et perpetuel 
(MacDowell edition), Alkan; “Du Bist Die Ruh” (tran- 
scribed for piano by Liszt), Schubert; scherzo, op. 10, 
No. 4, Hutcheson; “Jeux D’Eau,” Ravel; ‘“Nachtfalter” 
waltz (transcribed by Tausig), Strauss. 

JosEPHINE WILLIAMS. 


BALTIMORE, February 25, 


Saint-Saens to Madame Jomelli. 

The following letter addressed to Nicholas Hemance, 
husband of Jeanne Jomelli, refers to the aria which Mad- 
ame Jomelli sang for Saint-Saéns. She also has recentl, 
sung it successfully in Boston and other cities while on 
tour with the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


AGge 
ae 


(P 0/ 





TRANSLATION. 


Aterr, Africa, February 9, 1911. 
Enchanted, dear Mr, Hémance, to learn that Madame 
Jomelli has such success with “Pallas Athénée,” which she 
sings so marvelously. 
Be so kind, I pray, to pay her my respects and my 
thanks. With best compliments, 
C. Satnt-SAENS. 


To Mr. Nicolas Hémance. 





Von Ende Violin School Recitals. 


February 24 found a good sized audience present at 
headquarters to hear the first of five recitals planned by 
the Von Ende Violin School, presenting students in the 
piano, violin and singing departments. A folder contain 
ing all five programs has been printed, and the variety and 
quality of performance shows in some measure what is 
being accomplished at this institution. The first recital 
presented Harry Keller, violinist, pupil of Anton Witek 
of the school faculty; he distinguished himself particularly 
in Saint-Saens’ concerto in B minor. His ability, tech- 
nic and temperament are altogether beyond the student 
stage. Warm musical feeling was displayed in a Ries 
adagio, with wrist endurance in Novacek’s “Perpetual Mo 
tion.” His last number was the big “Faust Fantasie” by 
Sarasate. 

Max Kotlarsky is a pupil of Antoinette Ward, and his 
clean-cut performance of Chopin’s “Fantasie-impromptu” 
was altogether delightful; the promising young pianist is 
a brother of Sam Kotlarsky, who won honors in a tour 
with Caruso two years ago. David Proctor, pupil of 
Albert sRoss Parsons, played with artistic finish and ele- 
gance the von Weber “Invitation to the Dance” (Tausig 
transcription), gaining big applause. 

The Von Ende Violin Choir, a score of players, gave 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor” overture with much dash 
and rhythmic swing, closing the recital with the overture 
to “Der Freischiitz.” It is a novel experience to some 
people to hear what violins can do with accompaniment of 
organ or piano. The Von Ende Violin Choir certainly 
does “get a lot of music’”’ out of its numbers, as one man 
expressed it, manifestly due to the enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness of the conductor, Herwegh von Ende. Madame 
Witek played excellent accompaniments. Tomorrow, 
March 2, at 815 p. m. Samuel Ollstein, violinist, plays 
three numbers, piano and vocal pieces completing the pro- 
gram. 





Some time ago the well known Berlin weekly, “Die 
Woche,” offered prizes for the best waltzes to be composed 
within a given time. The winners of these prizes have now 
been made known. The first prize was carried off by Sieg- 
fried Elsner, a young conductor of Breslau; the second 
was won by May Foster, a young countrywoman of ours, 
while the third was conferred upon Philipp Gretscher, of 
Stettin. The principal themes of the first prize waltz were 
published in the last issue of “Die Woche.” 
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San Francisco, Cal., February 20, 1911 
During the first week of February Sigmund Beel gave 
three violin recitals, playing many scholarly works seldom 
or never heard here before. Mr. Beel lived here a num 
ber of years ago and is making a short stay in San Fran 
cisco this winter. 


RR eR 
A series of three Sunday afternoon chamber music re- 
citals beginning with yesterday afternoon are being given 
in the Town and Gown Club Heuse, Berkeley. The artists 
are Adaline Maude Wellendorf (pianist), Giulio Minetti 
(violinist), and Arthur Weiss (cellist). The programs 
comprise some excellent trios, and should be well patron- 
ized, as music of this sort is less frequently given here 
than it should be. 
eRe 
On the evening of February 11, Elizabeth Westgate pre- 
sented another of her pupils, Glena McCracken, in a piano 
recital, assisted by Bess O'Connor (vocalist). The con 
cert was given at Miss Westgate’s studio, in Alameda, 
which is the scene every month of one or more interesting 
pupils’ recitals. 
emer 
lhe San Francisco Conservatory, of which E. S. Bonelli 
is the director, gave a very successful pupils’ recital on 
January 17. The different departments of the school 
joined in giving a varied program, which was well re- 
ceived by the large audience. 
nee 
“The Nativity,” an oratorio by Dr. H. J. Stewart, was 
given with great success at St. Dominic’s Church on Janu 
ary 26, with the composer as leader and organist, 
en 
The Mansfeldt Club gave a public concert in Century 
Club Hall on February 1, presenting Esther Hjelto, Laura 
Ferguson, Edna Willcox and Frances Wilson, four excel- 
lent pianists, who are pupils of Hugo Mansfeldt. The 
club gives bi-monthly recitals for the benefit of its own 
members and guests, with an occasional public appearance 
ere 
As all the world knows, San Francisco “has the Fair’ 
(the Panama-Pacific Exposition), and plans already are 
being made to make the year 1915 a notable one in the 
interest of music. No doubt some very important offer 
ings will be brought forth at that time 
Eva NAVONE Provost 





Clarence Eddy in Californla. 

Clarence Eddy, the great organist, has toured through 
the South and when heard from last was capturing the 
music lovers of California. Following are several notices 
of appreciation taken from the press of the cities wherein 
he played: 


ndreds of people, representing 





An immense audience f many | 





the culture and refinement of our city and the surrounding towns, 
gathered in the large auditorium, the crowd being augmented by 
many listeners from San Francisco and the towns far up the 
peninsula. 

It was a most representative audience, discriminating, critical and 
music loving, showing its appreciation by many signs of pleasure 

er the brilliantly played program 

Mr. Eddy excels in felicitous technic and rare interpretation of 
difficult thematic selections, which test the ability of the great organ 
ists of the day, he himself being our foremost American organist. 

The organ was in splendid condition, and responded nobly to all 
of the organist’s varied demands.—San Jose, Cal., Daily Mercury, 


February 18, rgt1. 


Mr. Eddy entertained with a program of both variety and length. 
It was a program exceptional rather for what was omitted than 
because of what it contained, being made up largely of novelties, 
irrangements and transcriptions, with small representation from the 
classic organ masters. 

Mr. Eddy’s registration, and he 1s a past master in the art, com 
mended itself as a most noteworthy feature of his performance, 
for probably no such excellent tonal balance has ever been secured 
from the big organ as that obtained by him yesterday afternoon. 
At no time were melodic passages unduly pronounced over the sup 
porting harmonies, or, on the contrary, covered by them. The dif- 
ferent compositions presented under his skillful fingers and deft fect 
were registered with excellent effect throughout. 

Would that more Eddys would visit us.—Los Angeles, Cal., Ex- 


press, February 17, 191! 


—— 
He played a program of tremendous technical power and demon- 
strated alike his brilliance of execution and the great sympathy and 
intellectuality of his interpretation. 
The opening number of the program, “Festival Prelude and Fugue 


on Old Hundred,” served perhaps best of all to display the technica 
proficiency of the player, and in his pedal work and the marvelous 
dexterity of his use of the manuals he astounded even those who 
were already familiar with his ability. 

He did not confine his program to those compositions which per 
mit of much bravura and wonderful trickery of stops and dynamics 
but gave, also, several numbers in which the heart was touched and 
in which the wonderful sighing, singing voice of the great organ 


became almost human in the intensity of its emotion. Especially 
noticeable was this in the “Consolation,” by Arpad Laszlo, which 
seemed to have almost a psychic power of searching out hidden sor 
rows and comforting them.—Los Angeles, Cal., Herald, February 
17, 1911. 


His mastery of the pipe organ in all its intricacy was singular 
comprehensive and complete, and his response to the scores’ appe 
was nothing less than amazing, and by continued applause the playe 
was made to feel how finely satisfying was his work.—San Angelo 


Texas, Standard, February 5, 1911 





University of Minnesota Dramatic Club. 

The University of Minnesota Dramatic Club scored an 
other success this year in its production of Pinero’s 
‘““Trelawney of the Wells” at the Shubert Theater, Minne 
apolis, last week. The play was happily cast and had been 
carefully trained. In articulation, characterization, bearing 
and general dramatic effectiveness it was one of the best 
performances by amateurs ever seen on the local stage. 

Dr. Caryl Storrs in the Tribune says, “It was an ama 
teur performance unusual in atmospheric quality and his 
trionic effectiveness.” The Minneapolis Journal said, “It 
was one of the most carefully staged and pleasantly car 
ried out performances that the university forces ever put 
on.” Dr. Richard Burton said, “By adequate stage setting, 
picturesqueness of costumes, and a sincere and sympa 
thetic interpretation of the spirit of the piece, a splendid 





CHARLES M. HOLT 


atmospheric effect was produced, and a large audience 
gained a clear idea of the quality and meaning of the 
piece.” 

The play was produced under the direction of Charles 
M. Holt, of the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and 
Dramatic Art, who is receiving congratulations for its 
success. During the past few years Mr. Holt has success 
fully produced a large number of plays for the club, som: 
of the most notable being ‘Pillars of Society,” Ibsen 
“You Never Can Tell,” Shaw; “A Pair of Spectacles,’ 
Grundy: “As You Like It” and “Twelfth Night,” Shake 
speare. Mr. Holt is planning another Shakespearean pro 
duction for the club, to be given late in the spring 





Lyon Music and Play. 

Doré Lyon announces an interesting play, “The Klep 
tomaniac,” in which seven young ladies will appear, all 
excellent actresses, for the fourth and last of her “Morn 
ings of Music and Comedy,” Berkeley Theatre, Friday, 
March 3, 11 o'clock. There will also be given an act from 
a standard opera in costume. Mrs. Lyon is again arrang- 
ing to chaperone a party of young women to Europe, 
limited in number, taking in the London coronation spec- 
tacle, traveling and sojourning in Switzerland some weeks 
for study of music under famous masters. The party of 
last summer had a delightful time under her care; know- 
ing several languages, with the advantage of warm per- 
sonal friends in various countries, those who go in her 
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party count on good times always. Baron von Horst, of 
Coburg, is a warm friend (having an American wife), 
and has entertained the Lyon party several times. The 
baron is due in New York about this time, in connection 
with the Royal Opera School of Coburg, of which he is 
president. 


MUSIC IN SALT LAKE. 


Satr I City, Utah, Febru , 2081 

Che Salt Lake Symphony Orchestra, Spencer Clawson 
Jr., piano soloist, gave its second concert in the Salt Lake 
Cheater this afternoon with fifty men, under the direction 


of J. J. McClellan 
“Les Preludes” (Liszt); symphony No. 4, “Jupiter” (Mo 


The following program was given 


zart) ; concerto, op. 11, piano,and orchestra, first movement 
(Chopin) ; “Valse de Concert,” op. 47 (Glazounow) ; bar- 
( Offenbach ) ; 


carolle from “Tales of Hoffmann” 


“L’Angelus” (Massenet); suite “Egyptienne” (Luigini) 
RRR 

The Ogden Tabernacle Choir, with Joseph Ballantyne 

director, gave an interesting evening with the American 

composers in the Ogden Tabernacle, giving a program of 

compositions by Buck, Nevin, Chadwick and Beach 
RRe 


Romania Hyde’s String Quartet, which | 


has been doing 
considerable work in social and music circles here, is play 
ing in the Orpheum Theater this week, and possibly will 
make a tour of the Northwest under the management of 
Fred Graham. 

RnRe 

Mrs. William Igleheart, reader, and M. J. Brines, tenor 
will give a literary-music recital in the First Congrega 
tional Church on February 27, with Loreen Leary and 
Tracy Cannon as accompanists. 

a ne 

The manager of the Glenwood Mission Inn, Riverside, 
Cal., has arranged for J, J. McClellan to dedicate the or- 
gan recently installed by the W. W. Kimball Company of 
Chicago, the recital to occur on February 27, 

RRR 

[The Columbian Conservatory of Music gave a pupils’ 
recital in its studios last Saturday, when a dozen or more 
of the advanced pupils rendered several choice piano com 
positions. 

neme, 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra of New York City, 
with Modest Altschuler, director, and four soloists, Nina 
Dimitrieff, soprano; Frank Ormsby, tenor; Lealia Joel 
Hulse, contralto, and Bertram Schwann, baritone, have 
been engaged for the Salt Lake Spring Music Festival, 
which will occur March 22 and 23, with three perform- 


ances. Manager Graham reports considerable interest be- 


ing already aroused in the coming festival, which will be 
the forth annual event by this association F. C. G. 


Sulli Celebrates Birthday with Musicale. 

Giorgi M. Sulli, the vocal maestro, celebrated his birtl 
day Friday evening of last week at his studio in the Met 
ropolitan Opera House. A number of the master’s pupils 
were heard in operatic numbers and songs. rhe singers 
of the night were Esther Leary, Helen Smith, John Bia 
S. Bogatto, Madame Penn-Parrish, Rose Stahel, Mrs. R 
Seligman, Mrs. |, Cockrell, Rebecca P, Jeffries, Mrs. J. K 
Watson, Fredericka Roecker, Mrs. G. Gershe!l, Joseph 
Girardi, Mrs. M. C, Eddy, Crystal Sackett, Lillian Wiis 
Zara Boyce, Thomas von Hemert, George Stacey, and Mrs 
F. H, MacCarthy. There were duets, trios and solos from 
operas by Delibes Massenet, Meyerbeer, Ponchielli, Ro 
sini, Puccini, Goring-Thomas, Ambroise Thomas and 
Verdi. [The songs in several languages were by Hahn, 
Tosti, Bohm, Bemberg, Haydn, Godard, D’Hardelot and 
Proch. Mrs. MacCarthy sang Sulli’s latest composition, 
“Messenger of Love.” 

As usual at the Sulli musicales, a fine and discriminating 
company listened with pleasure to artistic singing \ 
number of the voices were lovely, and these indicated that 
before long more Sulli pupils will be engaged as operatic 
artists as well as concert stars. Mr. Sulli received some 
handsome presents and many sincere compliments on the 
work of his pupils. 


Johnstons Give Farewell Dinner for Scharwenias. 


R. E. Johnston, the concert manager, and Mrs, Johnston 


gave a farewell dinner Thursday night of 


their apartments in the Hudsonia, for Xaver Scharwenka 


and Madame Scharwenka Scharwenka, the celebrat 

composer-pianist, made a very successful tour of this coun 
try during the autumn and winter under Mr. Johnston's 
“management The artist gave his closing recital in Brook 
lyn on the night of Washington’s Birthday. (See Brook 
lyn letter in this issue of THE MusicaL Courier rhe 


dinner last week was a brilliant affair, a number of nota 
ble men and women being among the guests [he Schar- 
wenkas sailed for Germany last Saturday. 
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POPULAR PRICED GRAND OPERA. 
New York, February 11, 1911. 
lo the Musical Courier: 

It is quite surprising that the great army of enterpris 
ing local theatrical managers overlooks a veritable gold 
e location of which is right here in this great 
York. I am referring to popular priced 


} 


mine, ti 


City of New 


rand opera 


Some of the local critics express the opinion that last 


eason’s heavy losses sustained by the Metropolitan and 
Manhattan opera organizations was due to “too much 
opera.” 

In my opinion, which is based on my twenty years of 


practical experience as one of the principal artists of the 
greatest grand opera organization in the world, the asser- 
tions of the above mentioned critics are not correct, as the 
following lines will show: 

Some years ago, during my career in Italy, I had the 
opportunity to fulfill several operatic engagements in dif- 
ferent theaters of Milan, a city of 300,000 population (at 
that time), and I observed that four grand operas were 
playing during the carnival and spring 
(a five months’ season) and two grand operas at popular 
prices were playing also “capacity houses” during the re- 
maining seven months of the year. 

Now if a city of 300,000 population is able to support 
four grand opera companies, why should not New York. 
with its 6,000,000 (including the surrounding cities) of 
cosmopolitan population, be able to support two first class 
operas and two popular priced grand operas? 

Che spring before last all the New York newspapers 
heralded the coming of the popular priced grand opera 
Well—the opera did come, 


“capacity houses 


company which should stay. 
but did not 

Ihe popular priced opera opened its 
Academy, and after a few weeks of hard struggle the 
had to for the same that 
compelled many of their predecessors of the same brand 
to abandon their undertakings. 
(he trouble with those opera companies was that they had 


Stay. 
season at the 


Inanagers give it up reasons 


prematurely disastrous 
too many managers, no money, and antediluvian costumes 
and scenery 

Chen the managers were not even able to make 
uch contracts with their artists as to compel them to ful 


fill their obligations. But the principal cause of the fail 
ure of the popular priced opera to take root in New York 
City was that the managers opened their season at a time 
the other of the New York theaters 


a few vaudeville houses) closed their houses for 


when all managers 
(except 
the reason that their patrons had migrated to cooler re- 
Lions 

Oscar Hammerstein also lost money with his popular 


Educational Grand Opera.” But then, Hammerstein is a 


very clever man, for although, according to his own state 
ments, he lost $75,000 during the summer season, he 
vained indirectly five or six times $75,000, as the follow- 
will expla 
As Mr. Hammerstein had to procure artists for his 
Philadelphia opera season he invented the “Educational 


with the object of making it a “farming plant,” 
is they do in baseball, in order that he could transfer the 
(also baseball expression) after 
had been completed. 


rtists to “fast company” 
eir “education” 
is the salary of the artist for a summer popular 


Vow 
priced opera season is considerably less than the salary 
aid to an artist for the regular winter season, and as 
the artists of the “Educational Opera’”’ had been con- 


tracted for at the same salary for both seasons (and, fur- 
thermore, as the the ‘Educational” 
succeeded in “fast company”), the cleverness 
by solving the great 


some of artists of 


have since 
1f Hammerstein is demonstrated 
problem to make money by losing money. 

After closing “Educational” 
made a public statement in which de declared that the 
cause of the was that the 
New York 
priced grand opera, but that they prefer opera at five 
dollars 


his season, Hammerstein 


losses for the summer season 


patrons do not care for. two dollar popular 


Here again the cleverness of Hammerstein bubbles to 
irface, for the above mentioned statement was in- 


only for the “special benefit” of the future would 


the s 
tended 
be promoters of grand opera at popular prices. 

Nobody better than Hammerstein himself that 
had he attempted to give regular grand opera at $5 in 
even with his best stars, he would have lost five 


1 
KNOWS 


immer, 
r six times $75,000 


It is to be regretted that Hammerstein did not adhere 
to his original plan to give popular priced grand opera, 
for had he done so he would have increased his bank ac- 
count by at least two million dollars, and the music lov- 
ing patrons in this City of New York would have 


had the great opportunity to be opera educated at popular 


great 


price 


that belief in the great 


riced grand opera is based on 


In order to demonstrate my 


f or lar 
1 will 


t territory located 


introduce some figures 
Brooklyn Bridge and 
west of Third avenue, in 


between 


Fourteenth street, east and 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 
Manhattan, there is a population of over three-quarters 
of a million Hebrews, who are recognized all over the 
world as real lovers of good music, and in the same lo- 
cality there is also a population of over a half million 
Italians, who also are very fond of grand opera. In the 
territory up town, including Harlem, Little Italy and the 
Bronx, there reside nearly a million Hebrews, Italians 
and Germans, who also would be very happy to have the 
opportunity to enjoy grand opera at popular prices. There 
are still left a few millions of a cosmopolitan population 
in the center of New York City who could supply some 
patrons for the popular priced grand opera houses. 

lwo theaters of 4,000 seating capacity each, with roof 
gardens of 2,000 seating capacity, should be built; one 
theater in the locality between Fourth street and Four- 
teenth street, Second or Third avenue, or between Ninth 
and Fourteenth streets on Fourth avenue. The up- 
town theater should be built on East 125th street, between 
Park and third avenues. 

The winter prices for seats should be 25 cents, 50 cents 
$1, $1.50 and $2. The box seats should be $3 each. The 
summer prices for the roof garden $1, $1.50, $2 and $3 for 
box seats. 

A year before the theaters are ready for the opening a 
professional expert, who has had a long practical experi- 
ence in grand opera, not only as a singer, but also as a 
business man, and who also should know the English, 
Italian, French and German languages, should be sent to 
Italy during the carnival winter season (when from eighty 
theaters are playing grand opera) to hear the 
singers and make engagements for New York. 

In Milan there is every year a big crop of young sing- 
ers who have sulendid voices and who know how to use 
them, so that the expert could select a splendid company, 
able to give first class performances in the popular priced 
grand opera of New York. Those young artists could be 
engaged at very reasonable salaries. So could many tal- 
ented orchestra leaders. 

The same expert should make annual trips to Italy and 
remain there during the carnival season in order to look 
out for good material that may be useful to the popular 
priced grand opera organization. 

lo insure the success of the undertaking, it is necessary 
artistic stage director, with one assistant in each 
should be selected. The managing director should 


to ninety 


that an 
theater, 


possess a great deal of knowledge of history, and must 
also know several languages, in order to be able 
to confer directly with the artists without using an 


The managing director should also have. ab- 
the operas that 


interpreter. 
solute and arbitrary powers to select 


* should be given, and also to select the artists that should 


take part in those operas. 

The reason of my recommending two theaters instead 
of one is, not only that there are sufficient patrons in both 
localities to fill both houses at every performance, but also 
to give the patrons the opportunity to hear new artists in 
the operas which they have heard before, for the man- 
agement could frequently exchange the artists between 
the two theaters. 

The valuable space of this publication does not allow 
me to go into details about the estimate of the cost to 
manage this great enterprise, but, according to my con- 
servative estimate, after deducting the cost of the artists. 
orchestra, chorus, small ballet, costumes, scenery, lights 
staff and advertising, and also interest on the capital in 
vested, it is possible to make a clear profit of between six 
to eight thousand dollars per week in each theater, and 
in case Sunday performances should be permitted, the 
profits would increase to about two thousand dollars in 
theater. 

I repeat again that there is a veritable gold mine in 
A. ABROMOFF 


each 


grand opera at popular prices. 





Concerts by Tollefsen Trio. 

The Tollefsen Trio of New York played before a fine 
audience at the Casino in Stamford, Conn., Monday even- 
ing, February 20. Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, the pian- 
ist, and Carl Tollefsen, the violinist of the Trio, opened 
the program with a finished performance of the Schutt 
suite for violin and piano, op. 44, and for an encore these 
accomplished artists played a movement of a suite by 
Johan Halvorsen. Madame Tollefsen played for her piano 
solos “The Lark” by Glinka-Balakirew and “The Witches’ 
Dance” by MacDowell. She was compelled to add another 
The cellist of the trio, Willy Lamping, played two 
solos, a cantabile by Saint-Saéns and “Barn Dance” by 
Sartori. The concert closed with a very beautiful per- 
formance of the Arensky trio, after which the artists were 
called back four times. 

The Tollefsen Trio was heard by 2,000 members of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association in Kismet Temple, Brook- 
lyn, February 17 Movements from Godard and Tschai- 
kowsky were played with exquisite art, The soloists at the 
concert were Mary Hissem de Moss, soprano, and Carl Tol- 
lefsen, violinist of the Trio. Mr. Tollefsen played for his 
numbers a new romance by Henius and Wieniawski’s 
“Polonaise Brillant,” No. 2. As an encore Mr. Tollefsen 


solo. 





added “The Swan” by Saint-Saéns. April 7 Madame 
Schnabel-Tollefsen is to appear in joint recital with Fran- 
cis Rogers, baritone. 





American Institute Lanham Recital. 

One of the periodical and educational recitals by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the American Institute of Applied 
Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, was given at that insti- 
tution February 24, in the form of a vocal recital by Mc- 
Call Lanham, baritone. The spacious rooms were entirely 
filled, many people standing, and the warmth of welcome 
and appreciation evinced left no doubt as to the affection- 
ate interest felt in Mr, Lanham, The first group, classic 
songs by Handel, Caldara, Mozart and Loewe, gave the 
singer opportunity to “warm up”; following them, the 
grand aria from “L’Africaine” was sung in such fashion 
that the audience grew very enthusiastic. Breadth and 
purity of tone, with especially superior diction, marked all 
his singing. “Morgen,” by Strauss, and “Wir Wandelten,” 
by Brahms, received warm applause. The last group con- 
sisted of songs by American composers, of which Jean 
Paul Kiirsteiner’s “I Would My Song Were Like a Star” 
had to be repeated; small wonder, for this song is beautiful 
in melody and harmony. Harriet Ware’s “Joy of the 
Morning” he sang with bright enthusiasm, and Huhn’s 
“Invictus” with a strong dignity that was most effective; 
as encore he sang Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song” with deli- 
cate fancy. William F. Sherman played the accompani- 
ments. 

A song recital by pupils of Sergei Klibansky, a recent 
addition to the teaching faculty, is announced in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, March 3, 3.30 o’clock. 





Siz Baldwin Organ Recitals. 

Samuel A. Baldwin gave his 168th public organ recital 
at City College, February 8, beginning with a Bach fugue 
with Thiel’s “Concert Piece.’’ In between 
was a sonata by Henry M. Dunham which won favor, 
Lemare’s “Liebestraum” finding plenty of admirers. Au 
diences at the Baldwin recitals find play for showing their 
interest, for applause follows in free fashion. Guilmant’s 
funeral march and chant, played on February 12, brought 
the organist resounding applause, and small wonder, for 
the noble work is heard at its best on this wonderful in- 
strument. Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me” found 
pathos of expression, while the ‘‘Oberon” overture was a 
joyous close. 

The 


much 


and ending 


“Dream Gretel” 
the 
blare of 

Homer 
N. Bartlett was represented on the program of February 
19 by his suite, full of tunefulness and brilliant passage 
work, and the “Good Friday Music” brought reminder 
that Lent is at hand. 

Washington’s Birthday found a fine audience assembled, 
a Wagner program attracting many, and the general repu 
tation of good music always well played on a splendid in- 
strument gathering others under the roof of the hall 
The February 26 recital opened with Lemmens’ ‘‘Ponti- 
fical” sonata, a work understood by the general public 
Chopin’s E flat nocturne is so generally played that people 
heard it with manifest pleasure. Elgar’s military march 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” closed the program. 


“Hansel and 
liked on contrasting with 
Sibelius “Finlandia,” in which 
trumpets and magnificent harmonies are blinding. 


from 
February 15, 
work, 


Pantomime” 
was 
mighty 





Berlioz had little honor or emolument in France while he 
lived; but now there is a Berlioz Society, which, among 
other things, arranges an annual pilgrimage. On the occa- 
sion of his 107th birthday the pilgrims met in the Square 
Berlioz, around the composer's statue, and then visited his 
tomb at Montmartre, where an oration was made by the 
head of the society. Next, the band of loyalists ascended 
the heights of Montmartre to the house in which Berlioz 
lived from 1834 to 1837, now marked with a marble tablet. 
his was the house where Berlioz took his bride, Henrietta 
Smithson, and it was during this troubled period in the 
musician’s life that he wrote simultaneously for four Paris- 
ian journals and at the same time brought out his “Sym- 
phonie Fantastique,” his “Requiem” and other important 
works.—New York Evening Post. 





Manager of Frostville Academy of Music—We got the 
smartest cutup of a trap drummer here you ever see—al- 
ways injectin’ little touches of comedy into a show. 

Visiting Actor—For instance? 

Manager—Well, last week a fellow played “Richard ITI” 
here, an’ when he roared, “A horse! a horse! my kingdom 
for a horse” what did that comical drummer do but blow 
his auto horn real derisively!—Pittsburgh Post. 





At the present day composers seem to vie with one an- 
other in the writing of pieces of excessive and forbidding 
length, and, with all respect to the gifts of some of the 
offenders, the question might fairly be asked, Ought there 
not to be a time limit to some of their compositions?— 
London Telegraph. 
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February 17, 1911 


Wasuineton, D. C 


Of interest to music lovers is the visit of Baroress von 
Wolzogen, a German authoress, guest the past week at the 
German Embassy. The Baroness is a student of the Volks- 
lied, particularly of Germany, and has adapted many rare 
songs to her uses. It, was the father of Baroness von 
Wolzogen, an attendant of royal opera in Germany, wh» 
aided Richard Wagner in his early days. 

Ree 

Musical Washington would greatly benefit if Miss Cry- 
der would give more time to the exploiting of artists. Her 
choice is always the best. Witness the Busoni recital in 
the Columbia Theater Wednesday afternoon. Ferruccio 
Busoni received the merited enthusiasm of a large aud- 
ience; his technic proving a combination of power, 
beauty and, mark it, “brains.” This was particularly notice- 
able in his interpretation of the Schubert-Liszt “Erlkoenig.” 

ReRee 

On February 6 there was given at the. Washington Club, 
the fourth concert of Mrs. Oldberg’s subscription course 
These concerts are of interest and merit. The pupils of 
Mrs. Oldberg heard on this cccasion Edythe Wurde- 
man, and Gertrude Carroll. Miss Carroll is a fair daugh- 
ter of the famous Carroll family of Maryland. They show 
ability and the good work of their teacher, Mrs. Old- 
berg. 

ene 

Francis Rogers sang during the week for the President 
and Mrs. Taft, guests of Preston Gibson, at the Playhouse. 

epee 

Franceska Kaspar (Mrs. Huron W. Lawson) will be the 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra at Philadelphia, 
February 25. 

nere” 

The instructor of choral work in Washington public 
schools, Sallie T. Mason, has accepted the position of 
teacher of music in the public schools of Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miss Mason directed the chorus for the Coburn Players 
when they gave their performances in the White House 
Gardens last spring. 


D. R. 





Later Washington News. 
WasuHinoton, D. C., February 24, 191! 
Creatore and his band made their reappearance in the 
New National Theater on Sunday, February 19, and cer- 
tainly started off the musical week with vigor. Very little 
can be added to the popularity of these musicians. 
a 
Marie Von Unschuld is the head of the growing Un- 
schuld-Lazard school of music and on Monday gave her 
annual piano recital in the ballroom of the Arlington 
Hotel before a large and musical audience. Her most ef- 
fective number was the G minor sonata of Schumann; her 
reading was most powerful and yet the beauty of the sec- 
ond movement and the clearness necessary to the last were 
not sacrificed. Possibly the audience was most pleased 
with the Schubert-Liszt “Hark, Hark, the Lark.” 
nme 
The Motet Choir, under the able direction of Otto T. 
Simon, will give its second invitation concert in the near 
fiiture. 
from “Sleepers, Awake” (Bach), “Sunrise” (Russian), L. 
J. Taneyef. 


[he program will include the chorus and chorale 


nner 
Ihe Musurgia Club, Edward Priest, A. R. M. C. M,, 


conductor, gave a most artistic concert at the New Willard 


Hotel on Thursday evening, assisted by Helen D. Deyo, 

prano; J. F. Mathie, tenor; Anton Kaspar, violinist. 
\Irs. Deyo’s voice is most pleasing. 
nee 

The folksong is receiving the attention of Washington 

usicians at this time and the agitation should lead to the 

study of the American folk song, if we have such. Miss 

Milligan Fox, secretary of the Irish Folk Song Society 

f London, in a lecture on Irish folk songs at the New 

Willard Hotel, made the statement that “Yankee Doodle” 


was taken from “O’Donnell’s March,” one of the oldest 
Irish war marches. An evening of Irish songs and dances 
was given later in the week, 
RR 
Percy S. Foster, leader of big choruses and a popular 
musician, has opened his new piano and music store in the 
Foster Building, 1330 G street, N. W. D. R. 





MUSIC IN MEMPHIS, 


Mempuis, Tenn., February 25, 1911 

At the annual meeting of the Tennessee Equal Suffrage 
Association, held in this city last week, two musical num- 
bers of unusual interest were included on the program at 
the night session. Georgia Cartwright, who is this week 
io become a bride, paused in her busy preparations to give 
at this conference two violin solos which would have done 
credit to any assemblage. Her selections were “Air de 
Ballet” (De Beriot), and “Madrigal” (Simonetti), piano 
:ccompanist Mary Geers. Following this came a vocal 
solo by Bernice Fergey, “Springtime” (Newton), accom 
panist G. O. Wilkins, the new organist of Calvary Church 

eRe 

The King’s Daughters of this city entertained members 
and friends with a morning musicale Thursday, at the 
home of Mrs. B. M. Estes on Adams avenue. Appearing 
on the program were Katherine Bell, Louise Smith, Emma 
Adams, Birdie Chamberlain, Mrs. William Meyer, Mrs 
Lancaster, Mrs. Charles Miller, Donna Fisher, William 
Meyer, Edward Gariesson. 

nRe 

Under the direction of Herman Kellar “The Messiah” 
will be given in the First Methodist Church Sunday even 
ing, March 12, by members of the choir. Solo work will 
be done by Mrs. Frayser Brown (soprano), Jean John 
son (contralto), Ben Carr (tenor), and Hermann Kellar 
(baritone) 

, eRe 

Memphis may have real French grand opera if she wants 
it. Manager Weiss, of the Lyceum Theater, is attempting 
to perfect arrangements with Jules Layolle, director 
of the French Opera House of New Orleans, for a season 
here by the grand opera company from that historic house 
At the close of the regular season in New Orleans the 
company will make a flying tour, and if the patrons of 
the local theater offer sufficient encouragement Manager 
Weiss will engage them for a season 


eRe, 

Two particularly brilliant features of the recent automo- 
bile shows were the appearance in concert of the Memphis 
Symphony Orchestra and the Memphis Choral Society, 
this being the first public appearance of the choral society 
and the first, except in concerts of their own, for the sym 
phony orchestra. Both were splendidly received and both 
did excellent work, presenting attractive programs in a 
most artistic manner. The numbers presented by the mem- 
bers of the symphony orchestra quartet were especially 
appreciated and a bright future for these two popular local 
musical organizations seems assured 

RRR 
Bloom, director of the orchestra, had 
soutelle 


Prof. Jacob 
charge of orchestral programs, while Professor 
directed the chorus. 

nre 

Mrs. J. D. Allen, president of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association of Tennessee, has arranged for a musical pro- 
eram to be given in connection with the annual convention 
of the clubs of the States 
tributed the use of pianos and an interesting feature of 
the meeting will be the musical programs under the chair- 
mahship of Mrs. Fred Dobson. 

nme 

Prof. Jacob Bloom, director of the Memphis Symphony 

Orchestra, announces that the orchestra is rehearsing for 


Local piano houses have con- 


the next concert, which will be given on March 30 
mre 
Instead of the regular monthly 
Schumann Club, Annie Dickson, leader, is arranging for a 
student recital to be given at the studios on Poplar avenue 
on Saturday, March 11, when a splendid program will be 
presented by advanced members of the club 


Ree 


Higbee School girls will enjoy a musical tea when the 


club meeting of the 


alumnae gives its regular annual entertainment at Gayose 
Hotel, March 2. 
be a special musical program of solos arranged by Mrs. 


Farle Harris, a prominent member of the Higbee 
Alumnae. 

nee 
The next attraction in the All-Star Course under the 


David 


Memphis knows Mr. Bispham and that is suff 
Mr. Bispham ap- 


local management of Mrs. John Cathey will be 
Bispham. 
cient to guarantee a large audience 
peared here two seasons ago under the auspices of the 
Beethoven Club, He made many friends while in the city 


3esides the orchestral numbers, there will | 


and aside from his charming personality was greatly ap 
preciated for his great voice. 
RRR 

Yolando Méré, the gifted pianist, appeared for the se« 
ond time before a Memphis audience Saturday at the 
Goodwyn Institute. Madame Méré came this time as be- 
fore under the auspices of the Beethoven Club and this 
time also as before her welcome was a royal one. A musi- 
cian of rare ability, few music lovers can afford to miss 
hearing her. Her program was excellent, including 
numbers by Bach, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Debussy, Liszt 


and others. Nota NANCE OLIVER. 


TUARY 


Franz Mahl. 


Franz Mahl, a musician who resided at 323 East Fifty- 
fifth street, New York, was found dead in his room Sun- 
day morning of this week 
to asphyxiation. Mahl had become melancholy over the 
ceath of his wife Recently 
ke had been employed orchestrating popular operas and 





Death, it is reported, was due 
He was fifty-nine years old. 


doing other work which required some ability in the line 
of writing music 


Clara Endicott Debuchy. 
Albert Debuchy, the 


well known musician, and daughter of William Endicott, 


Clara Endicott Debuchy, wife of 
cied suddenly at her home on Beacon street, Boston. 


Mass., on February 24 


WANTED 


HALF INTEREST IN MUSIC SCHOOL WANTED 
Gentleman with long experience in Conservatory teach 
ing, educated in Germany, good pianist and ensemble 
player with large repertory, thoroughly up to date, 
wishes to purchase interest in growing Music School 
in Middle West or Middle South. Might consider live 
proposition in Canada, Address “A. B. C.,” care Mu- 

SICAL COURIER 





P WANTED Singers wanted to fill positions in choirs and 
opera compznies, quartets and choruses, etc., in the lead- 
ing cities of the United States. Applicants please state 
Address 


experience and give .ames of instructors. 


“R. S.C.” care of Musicat Courter. 





WANTED—Women violinists to play in Women’s Or- 
chestras throughout the United States. Must be good 
players, and have some experience. Can also use a 
good cellist. Address: “S. S. S.,” care 
Courier. 


MUSICAL 





WANTED—A vocal teacher to make 
tract with a teacher of piano and harmony, who is ar- 


a partnership con 


ranging the opening of a Conservatory of Music in a 
flourishing town. Satisfactory terms can be arranged 


Apply “Partnership,” care of Musica Courter 





WANTED—A FINE CREMONESE VIOLIN of noted 
maker to complete a collection. Must have fine tone and 
be in good preservation. Address G. C. Park, Harrison, 
Westchester County, N. Y 





WANTED 


advanced harmony, 


September, 1911, teacher of elementary and 
musical history, sight singing and 
piano sight playing Address 


Music, New Wilmington, Pa 


Westminster College of 





WANTED —September 1, 1911, teacher of singing, soprano 


preferred. Only a competent singer with successful ex 


perience as a teacher need apply Address Westminster 


College of Music, New Wilmington, Pa 





WANTED—Singers, pianists, violinists, cellists, etc, who 
are looking for experience, to fill small engagements 
through the New England, Middle and Western States 
] xpe es and small fees allowed [his is a good chan e 
for promising young musicians to have public appear- 
ances if satisfactory terms can be arranged Address 
“Lyceum Concerts,” care of Musicat Courier 








VIRGINIA SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN, ATTENTION 
A piano and voice teacher of experience desires to 
locate in Virginia or in Washington. Is able to direct 

women’s choruses and plays, or direct the choir and as 

sume a position as organist. Will also teach the Span 

Address “V. S.,” 


after April and until May 15. 


care Musicat Courter 


ish language 





a 





~ 
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ELIZABETH PILLOW SOPRANO 
Soath Side Stadio: Puplis 
6200 WASHINGTON AVERUE voice 

CHICAGO, ILL. Production 


VOLNEY L. MILLS 


TENOR 


Grand Forks ~-« - N.D. 


PAUL W. McKAY 


BASSO CANTANTE 
Concerts, Oratorio, Recitals 
Address: 2957 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMID | & 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Pine Art Bide. 5219 Hibbard Ave., Chicage, Ut. 


ALBERT BORROFF 


504 Kimball Hall EBASS Chicago, ili. 


Christiaan-Violinist 

Eleanor - Pianist 
Instruction 

TRIO-QUARTETT 


451 West 57th Street *Phens, 6677 Columbus 


°HAL L iis 


a4 Quivian International Musical Agency 

















MJ | West 34th Street NEW YORK 
ALDRICH ‘orn 
Dunn 


Baritone, Teacher of Singing 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York 
1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Management, SAWYER MUSICAL BUREAU 

1425 Broadway, New York 























AMERICAN 
Connected with 
ACADEMY te. Charen 
DRAMATIC ARTS Frohman's Empire 
Founded in 1884 Theatre and 
Companies 
Its exceptional facilities and complete 


organization have made it the recog- 
nized leading Institution for dramatic 
training in this country. 
BOARD OP TRUSTEES 
Feanxuw H. Saarcent, President 
Danret Fromman Joun Drew 
Avoustus Tuomas Benjamin F. Roeper 


For catelegue aad lafermation, apply te 
The SECRETARY, Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York 














CONCERT PIANIST 


Address, care 


ols 
JOHN B. MILLER ===, 


Steinway Hall. - CHICAGO 


* MIDDLETON 


Chicago, Il! 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


ass ‘caone’ Gaiden, Chicago, i. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BASS 
4073 Kenmore Avenue. - 





Address: 





MYRTLE R. LEE 


COLORATURA MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Song Recitals, Clubs, Teaching. Graduate of Stern 
Conservatory of Music, under Blanche Corelli. 
Phone. Normal 1872. 419 Fine Arts, Chicago. 


t ZUKOWSKY 


Russian Violin Virtu 
X. Member and Selelet With Thomas Orchestra, “Papilracconte 
619 Pine Arts Building, Chicago, Il 


¢ WHITE LONGMAN 


ONTRAL 
1311 East 534 $t., Cine ti. vob lHiyde Park 3945 


KATHERINE ALLAN LIVELY 


PIANIST 
Houston - 


J ENNETTE Loupon Scuootot!flusic 


Special Course for Children—Adveaced 
629 Fine Arts Bullding - - lll al 


MAX SHAPIRO 


VIOLINIST 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Pittsburg. Pa. 





m=A> 


Texas 





2 Wilmot Square 


FOLDING 

VALISE 
PRACTICE 
KEYBOARD 


WRITE FOR CATALO® ANDO PRIGES 


THE A. L.WHITE MPG. CO. *";Eraisgent 
$100 REWARD 


The Publishers of the well known AMERICAN 
HISTORY and ENCYCLOPEDIA of MUSIC will 
pay One Hundred Dollars for the arrest and con- 
viction of one F., . Thompson, alias F. . 
Arthur, R. A. Adams or G. Hall, who ~ de- 
frauding music teachers and professionals by of- 
a fake American Encyclopedia and History 

f Music at a ememeney ow price for cash in 
ee “Th di height, dark 
hair, dark prominent e Very sraooth talker. 
Nervous manner. ond of in West Virginia. 
A warrant is out oe Thompson. If approached, 
report at once to your police department, and 
notify by wire Montgomery, Hart & Smith, At- 
torneys, Chicago, III. 

















RNGLIA RUDRA POSSART ss 





GINA CIAPARELL 


SOPRANO 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Opera, nap et Ea 
pils Accep 


Pu 
21 West 16th Street 7 York 





Vocal 


stwaios MAGNA 


Kimball Hail 
Chicago 


LIN 





; YOCU 


PIANIST 


Direction: MARC LAGEN 
434 Pifth Avenue New York 





Formerly of Boston 


ETT A Sh A? DS Voice Culture and Repertoire 
in Los Angeles until May, 1911 





mM IRISH BALLADIST 
A ACDORESS: 
R ens INTERNATIONAL 
rf MUSICAL AGENCY 

. 1 West 34th Street, New York 





TENOR 


Ghristian HANSEN... 


Formerly Leading Boston Grand Opera Tenor Soloist 


253 W. 44th St., New York 
Phone, 5234 Bryant 





pROCURE ENGAGEMENTS AMERICAN MUSICAL DIRECTORY 


Which gives the Addresses of MUSICAL SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc. 
Price, $3.00 Delivered 


437 Fitth Avenue——” 


Telephene, 4292 Murray H1ti—_————_ 


New York 





| FAY CORD 


SOPRANO 
Entire Season}| 


Booked i 





OBERLIN 


OHIO 


Conservatory of Music 


Ideal Environment, College 
Advantages—Ei. ht Han- 
dred Students Last Year. 


CHARLES W. MORRISON Director 





James s Stephen MARTIN & 


Suan eee pitts 
ne ‘ee _ 
Studies: (3 $39 Nien Doudies 


Sig. ANTONIO FROSOLONO, $e2Scx!. 
712 Pine Arts Bailding 
Banagement: MME. FROSOLONO 
1227 B. 44th Place, Chicago, Ill. ‘Phone Drexel 5079 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


7A. O 
CONCER' ORGAN NIST 
Adérese: S184) TEMPLE, impuusa AVERUE ©CHIEAGD, HL 


ARTHUR M. BURTON: 


BARITONE 
Pine Arts Bullding - 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Gow le ite REW HOME Facing the Lake Freat Park 
The finest building of its kind in the world. Val- 
uation $1,000,000.00. Housing the largest of all 
institutions of Musical Learning. 
Centaining ZIEGFELD HALL An Ideal Auditorium 
ALL BRANCHES OP 
Acting Expressien 
Opera MUSIC Modern Languages 
Acquisitions to the Faculty : 
coves FOERSTER—The Eminent Pianist aed lastructer ef Berila 
ALEXABDER SEGALD—The Famous Hungasian Viellals 
MAURICE DEVRIES—The Renewed Vocal instructor . Formerly 
Leadia Coston, Paris Grand Gpere ned Metropelitas 
Opera Co., Hew York. 
Founded 1867 
Dr. F. Z. ZIEGFELD, President 
New Chicago Musical College Cuiing, 
246-7-8-9 Michigan Boulevard, hicage 
CATAL@@ MAILED FREE 











Chicage 











PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS, Use the 


American Musical Directory 


Which gives the Addresses of MUSICAL 
SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc. 


Price, $3.00 Delivered 


437 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 


Telephone : 4292 Murray Hill 


MARY A. COX 


VIOLINIST 
American Concervetery. Kimball Hall Building 
— Phoas, 3562 Hyde Park - Chicago, ills, 


careee WILLIAMS Bass 


ent: SAM’L B. GARTON 








x ¥ SHARP-HERDIEN 


L 5132 Kenmore Avenue - Chicago, It. 


FRANK WALLER (ccompavist 


Organist Memorial Church of Christ 
Phone, Drexel 2361 629 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, IIL, 


ALTA MILLER, Soprano 


Concerts, Recitals, Teaching. 
1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 
Telephone, Evanston 318 


o LUTIGER — 


a 
715 Kimball Hall - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Theory and Composition 
LEIPSIC HAYDNSTRASSE 3 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY D EF Dias 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicage, Il. 


Cuartotre GUERNSEY 


Recently returned from Italy 


Opera, Concerts and Oratorio 


Address: 127 West 58th Street New York City 


f££SALMON 


) A ¥ Piano Instruction 





Theery 























te (Russian Music ) 
STUDIO: 834 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Tel., 1350 Columbus 


: _ (Beston, Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays) 


SHERWOOD 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 
Highest Standard of Artistry. 


Mr. Sherwood has received the highest endorse- 
ment of Paderewski, Leschetizky, Moszkowski, 
Sauer and others. 

Faculty includes: Piano, WILLIAM H. SHER- 
WOOD, GEORGIA KOBER; Organ and Theory, 
WALTER KELLER; Vocal, Arthur Beresford; 
Violin, Antonio Frosolono; Public School Music, 
Wm. ApMadoc; Dramatic Art, Winnifrede W. 
Just and others. 

For catalogue address W. KELLER, Sec’y. 








MAY HAMAKER 


SOPRANO 
Returned from Europe 
Pupils accepted 
135 West 104th Street, New York 
TEL. 2935 RIVERSIDE 








ZTO& imazoma 


FINNEGA 


Seleist St. Patrick's Cath 
Cencert, Oratorio, Reel a 
3167 BRoaDway- 
145-J, Morningside 





EUGEN E BERNSTEIN 253 West 111th Street 


PIANIST and COACH 


a ry Morning. 
The Eugene Bernstein Trio 





TENOR Mrs. BERGEY, Pianist 
Teachers of Singing and Piano 
600-601-602 Steinway Hall 
Chicago, Ill. 





MYRTA FRENCH 
Concert and Oratorio 
JEAN PAUL 


Composer and Teacher 
Piano and Theory 


Assistant te Telchmuller, Leipzig 


“The best teacher 


CLENDENNING HOTEL, 202 WEST 103d STREET Tel., 


KURSTEINER 


Ogontsz School, Philadelphia 


I have ever known.”—Frances G. Bennett, Prin. 
3510 River. 





"CLARK: 


Distinguished Baritone 
Available April and May 


MANAGEMENT: 


REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU 
Cable Building, Chicago 

















Instructs, trains and 
F + educates after the best methods 


trated Catalogue F 





Highland Ave., Oak St. and 


MUSIC 


ESTABLISHFD 1867 


A nag? pon enna 


ut students may enter at any time. Illus- 
REE. 





MISS CLARA BAUR 
Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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‘I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 
“‘A tone which blends so well with my voice.””"—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





CONSERVATORIES 


STRASSBERGE Established 1886. OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF OPERA AND DRAMATIC ART 
POE 2707 ST. LOUIS, M0 GRAND Paneer AVES. 


The most reliable, complete and best equipped Music Schools 
with the strongest and most competent Faculty ever combined 
in a conservatory in St. Louis and the Great West. 


61 TEACHERS—-EVERYONE AN ARTIST. 
Among them are 
Professors of the highest standard of Europe and America, 
TERMS REASONABLE. CATALOGUE FREE. 


Free and Partial Scholarships for deserving pupils from 
September on, and many other free advantages. 





&@-The Conservatories Halls to Rent for Entertainments of 
every description for moderate jo terms. 


NEW vV YORK GERMAN ‘CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42d Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: Cart Hern, AuGusT FRAEMCKE. 











Instruction given in all branches of music from Sp ecial Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
first beginning to highest perfection. Professionals. 

rt } e »>xnerie » . . P 
a : eight of the most known and experienced Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures. 
D ss , - 
professors. neerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 


TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D. D., President. 212 W. 59th St., New York City 
Telephone 2329 Columbus. 
THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS. 





Henry SCMRADIECK Sercet KiIBANSKI KaTMARINE L. TaYLor 
Harry Rowe SwWELLEY Ws. F. SHERMAN Gro. CoLteman Gow 
R. Huntincton WoopMan Mary Fiperia Burt Dan’t Grecory Mason 
Paut SAVAGE Lestre J. Hopcson May I. Ditto 


H. Rawiins BAKER FANNIE GREFNE Jomun Cornelius Griccs 
McCatt LanHAM 25th Season 


Send for circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


N DIANA POLIS CONSERVATORY MUSIC 


Music :: The Speech Arts Modern Languages 















PIANO—M«r. Edgar M. Cawley VIOLIN—Herr Johannes Miersch 
Mr. Carl Beutel Mrs. Edgar M. Cawley 


iss Eugenie V. Scorgie 
SPEECH ARTS— 
SINGING— Mr. Glas O. Frisrmoad Mr. Charles Williams, A.B. 


In addition to the above, are twenty - nty-five teachers of the Peet standing. rite largest and a 
complete school of Music and Dramatic Art in th he Middle W Ideal Residence Departm: 
for Young Ladies. EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director, 430 rh Meridian St., INDIANAPOLIS, ind. 


SHREVEPORT “4. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


MR. and MRS. E. H. R. FLOOD, Directors. : : Catalogue. All Branches 


THE wcighelyy sayy OF MUSIC, Vocal Dept. 


Madame Jaeger, assiste 4 A Edward F a Ick (assistant director and coach of Metr ow fr eereds anc 
a table faculty for Lz ages, Sig! iging, Theory, History and Literature of Music, Diction, et 
pbs then 96 CLINTON ST., B ROOKLYN, N. Y 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 

















CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 
GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 

Proprietor end Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
oe the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

ity of more than 400 artists, includ 
we Pale Yeaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisier, 
| "Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefie 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Ferlin | ilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
sch. 


Violas pe d “Cells 


Artist s knc w the rarity of 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


J EQNARD tsiats 


' CONCERT DIRECTION 





world f s artists wh 
»R /LOLINS, 

Representative of Emmy Destinn, Terese Carreno, use REI DAHL V 

Joseph Lhevinne, Brussels String Quartet, Oskar 

Fried, Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Stern’cher 

Gesang-verein and others. 


Violins sent to responsible 
persons on trial, for com- 
parison with other new or 
famous old violins; I. 
desired, gradual charge 


Reindah! Grand Model, $250.00  acc-unts opened, 





HAMBURG, GERMANY 
Bundes Strasse 15 (after October 1st). 








REINDAHL VIOLINS 
USED Axv ENDORSED BY See 
Bernard Listemz K n 
Madan Wera Ress Hen stop: KNOT REINDARL 
my ckson pemile Save’ Atelier, 318Athenaeum Bldg 
Authorized Representative of the Famous Louise el gaard Al ! 26 East Van Buren Street 





. E. Jacol “ Hugo n 
Ress Vocal Method (old Italian). Arthur Hartmann CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S.A. 














A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


APrtistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicat 
CouRIER 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will please 
the Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test 


of Years of Usage 





Case Designs Which Are Original, 
Artistic and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Branche-Institute, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 8-9 Kantstr. 





CONSE RV ATORY Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Training for the Stage. ORCHES ee AL S¢ meg (comprising all solo and all or 
its SEMINARY: Special aining for rs 
lucting HARMONY AND COMPOS TION Gustav B hb \lexar der vos 
litz, P. Geyer, Wilhelm Klatte, Prof. Arno Kleffel Ruefe Prof. Ca 
Josef Stransky, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Arthur Willne r P I ANO- Louis Bachner, Georg | 





Ludwig Breitner, Severin Eisenberger, Al. von Fielitz, Guer Fre iberg, Ernst H 

Emma Koch, Prof. Martin Krause, Clara Krause, Prof Jame s Kwast, | a Kw 

Dr. P. Lutzenko, Gustav Pohl, P rof.. Ph. Ruefer, Martha Sauvan, Prof. A. § 

Schoenberger, August Spanuth, Prof. E. E. Taubert SING ING -Frau Ida Auer-He 

Brieger, Frau Marg Bric ger-Palm, Karl Mayer (Cl amber Singer), Frau Prof Mat 

(Royal Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempnet Nicolaus R Roya) 

Chamber Singer), Maestro G. Scarneo, Wladyslaw Seic demann, Dr. Paul Bruns, A le olf Schultze, 

Sergei Klibansky, Alfred Mihel. OPERATIC CLASS—N. Rothmucehl VIOLIN f. Gustay 

Hollaender, San F f anko, Alexander Fiedemann, Max Er berg, &c., &c HA RP —Fr ranz Poenitz, 

ORGAN—Bernhar Irrgang, Royal Music Director. "CELI O—E rich Hollaendes, Eugen Sandow, &c 
Prospectuses may be btais ed through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time Consultation 

hours from 11 a. m. to Dp ™ 





| Conservatory of Music Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-Fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches Principal admission time 


begin April and September Admission granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


_ | HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place 








NEW YORK 
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THE 


STEINWAY ye 
PIANOS || Alecsnr& Dpimtin 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 


ee “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


Park Avenue, Borough of Manhattan 
-) Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 
Factories: Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens NEW YORK Y ® 
: Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens —_— 
AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 ~ - - - HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 


Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin BOs 4 ON] 
They ere alse sold by our accredited representatives in all principal cities all over the globe 


STEINW AY & SONS 


weceome: 























PIANOS 


IMBALES 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. Aa 
| | 





wWilS= 
THE WORLD'S 


Re Sees aa? A 





























a 
. THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 

were never better emphasized than er, *& 

SOH MER in the SOHMER PIANO of today @ 
It is built to satisfy the most &5 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 
The advantage of sucha piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating upee-amed of the acai. excellence as a player piano 
artists Te Ms oe ae NPs - 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 


315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER 
Corner 32d Street —— P @ CO. LAd., 34 Margaret Streot 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET. NEW YORK. 





